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THE POUGHKEEPSIE SEER AND HIS REVELATIONS.* 


T is not once or twice that we have 
I heartily wished the ‘ Poughkeepsie 
Seer,’ his scribe, witnesses, and au- 
dience, with all others his aiders and 
abettors, at the bottom of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, with the stereotype plates 
of this printed impertinence fast 
round their necks. The meekest 
and gentlest of our readers will for- 
give this outbreak of critical impa- 
tience when they are told of our 
complicated trials and sufferings. 
We have been compelled to wade 
through nearly 800 closely printed 
pages of large 8vo, with a Preface 
and Introduction on the same liberal 
scale; the body of the book dictated 
by a soi-disant ‘ seer’ and ‘ clair- 
voyant ;’ the Introduction by one 
William Fishbough, his chosen scribe ; 
and the Preface by Mr. John Chap- 
man, his appointed publisher in Eng- 
land. A weary time we have had 
of it; and but for the unintentional 
drollery of some passages, and the 
ludicrous presumption which reigns 
from the first page to the last, 


we should have sunk under our 
burden, and closed the book in de- 
spair. A staid, middle-aged citizen, 
forced to witness the tomfooleries of 
the 9th of November, or to play a 
prominent part in the extravagancies 
of the Carnival—a country gentle- 
man, with an ear for music, confined 
for a week to a front room in a quiet 
London street —or a sensible man, 
not over-fond of conversation, or 
very tolerant of gossip, obliged to do 
the honours to all the bores of his 
acquaintance,—will be able to form 
some idea of the feelings with which 
we have waded through these tedious 
pages, in which ignorance, presump- 
tion, and infidelity combine to create 
weariness, anger, and disgust. No- 
thing but the peculiar circumstances 
under which these so-called revela- 
tions have made their appearance, 
could have induced us to read ten 
pages of the book, or to trouble our 
readers with an analysis of its con- 
tents. What these circumstances are 
we now proceed to explain. 


* The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations, and a Voice to Mankind. 


By and through Andrew Jackson Davis, the ‘ Poughkeepsie Seer’ and ‘ Clairvoyant.’ 
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Andrew Jackson Davis, the 
‘ Poughkeepsie Seer’ and ‘ clairvoy- 
ant,’ must have, like all great men, 
a history to himself. He was born 
in Bloominggrove, Orange county, 
New York, on the 11th of August, 
1826, so that he was twenty-one 
years of age last summer. His 
father is a poor shoemaker; his 
mother is dead. As a boy he was 
employed, for two years, in the 
keeping of cattle in the township of 
Hyde Park; whence he removed, in 
his thirteenth year, to Poughkeepsie, 
where for eighteen months he worked 
with his father at his trade. After 
that he served in a grocery store, till 
he was fifteen years of age; he then 
bound himself apprentice to one Ira 
Armstrong, with whom he served 
two years, when, as his master ex- 
presses it, mesmerism stepped in 
between them and severed their con- 
nexion. ‘The important event hap- 
pened on this wise :—In the autumn 
of 1843, a Mr. Grimes delivered in 
Poughkeepsie a course of lectures on 
animal magnetism, illustrated by ex- 
periments, and made an unsuccessful 
attempt on the nerves of young 
Davis. The excitement which gene- 
rally accompanies these exhibitions 
did not fail to seize the quiet village 
of Poughkeepsie; and, among others, 
a Mr. William Levingston, a tailor, 
was induced to try his hand. ‘ Young 
Davis happening into the tailor’s 
shop of Mr. Levingston during the 
general excitement, the latter gen- 
tleman proposed a trial to magnetise 
him. The experiment which followed 
succeeded, and the boy exhibited 
powers of clairvoyance which were 
truly surprising. ‘The description 
of places he had never seen, and the 
old trick of reading from a closed 
volume with the eyes bandaged, were 
held to establish, beyond dispute, his 
‘power of interior sight.’ This ex- 
periment took place about the Ist of 
December, 1843. 

During two or three months from 
this date, the tailor’s shop became a 
favourite resort of the idle and cu- 
rious. At length the boy (probably 
for very sufficient reasons) began to 

rotest ‘against being longer sub- 
jected to any tests, except such as 
might involve matters of practical 
utility,’ and bethought him of a 
more easy and more profitable occu- 
pation of his time and talents, in 
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examining and prescribing for dis- 
ease. In one word, he turned quack; 
‘in which employment, as it appears 
from all the testimonies we’ (to wit, 
the scribe) ‘have received, he was 
surprisingly successful.’ In this there 
is nothing very remarkable, as we 
never yet heard of a quack who was 
not surprisingly successful. On the 
7th of March, 1844, after having, 
according to his biographer, exhibited 
during the magnetic state extraordi- 
nary scientific attainments, and pro- 
mulgated many ‘highly interesting 
ideas concerning the nature and 
powers of the human soul,’ he fell, 
without the assistance of the tailor, 
into a state of perfect insensibility, 
which lasted two days. ‘ It was 
during this extraordinary state of his 
mental and physical system that he 
received information of a very gene- 
ral character of his future and pecu- 
liar mission to the world. Young 
Davis now entered on a ‘career of 
medical practice, in which he sus- 
tained himself to the utmost satisfac- 
tion of all patients who gave him a 
fair trial, until April 10th, 1847, after 
which time he ceased to be magnet- 
ised for an indefinite period. His 
profession, up to this time, seems 
to have been no sinecure; for we 
are told that, when not travelling, 
he was on an average thrown into 
the abnormal state twice a-day for the 
purpose of attending to the diseased. 

William Fishbough, his biographer, 
first became acquainted with him 
July 1844, when he heard him 
examine a number of patients. The 
following is his testimony to the 
boy’s medical qualifications: ‘The 
human system, he says, ‘seemed 
entirely transparent to him, and, 
to our utter astonishment, he 
employed the technica! terms of 
anatomy, physiology, and materia 
medica, as familiarly as household 
words! Our surprise was equally 
excited by the exceeding clearness 
with which he described and reasoned 
upon the nature, origin, and progress 
of a disease, and concerning tlie ap- 
propriate means to employ for its 
removal.’ Our readers shall judge 
for themselves, in due time, of the 
extent and accuracy of young Davis's 
knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the human frame, and, in- 
ferentially, of the value of Mr. 
Fishbough’s testimony. 
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From July 1844 till May 1845, 
Mr. Fishbough entirely lost sight 
of the subject of his memoir. In 
February 1845, young Davis form- 
ed an acquaintance with a Dr. 
Lyon, who subsequently became his 
magnetiser, and who availed himself 
of the boy’s advice in the treatment 
of some difficult cases of disease then 
under his charge. In the month of 
May, in the same year, Mr. Fish- 
bough heard, for the first time, of 
the intention of young Davis to add 
to his character of quack-doctor that 
of lecturer. This important deter- 
mination was formed about the Ist 
of August (we like to be particular 
as to dates), while Mr. Davis was in 
the ‘clairvoyant state,’ when he 
voluntarily chose Dr. Lyon to be his 
magnetiser during the delivery of the 
lectures. Mr. Fishbough takes care 
to inform us that this valuable ap- 
pointment was neither expected nor 
solicited by Dr. Lyon, who, in obe- 
dience to the mandate, ‘immediately 
relinquished a remunerative and in- 
creasing practice in Bridgeport, and 
removed to New York, in which city 
the clairvoyant decided that the re- 
velation should be delivered.’ Doubt- 
less Dr. Lyon thought this a very 
favourable opportunity of gaining 
the notoriety necessary to successful 
practice in the capital city ; and we 
are told that the object of this prompt 
removal was to establish, before the 
lectures commenced, a practice which 
might assist in supporting them while 
the said lectures were in progress. 
On the 27th of November, 1845, Dr. 
Lyon announced to Mr. Fishbough 
his appointment by Mr. Davis, while 
in his clairvoyant state, as scribe, to 
report and prepare the lectures for 
the press. Mr. Fishbough says, with 
great naiveté, as if he were speaking 
of a valuable post under government, 
‘This appointment was entirely un- 
solicited (we will not say undesired) 
by ourself; and so far from antici- 
pating such an honour, we were then 
busily engaged in making arrange- 
ments to remove to Massachusetts. 
The next day, however, we em- 
barked for New York, and, in the 
evening, wrote Mr. Davis's first lec- 
ture at his dictation.’ 

To conclude this strange history, 
in — the strangest thing of all 
is the prompt acceptance on the part 
of sieve. ives ua Fishbough of 
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their appointments, the boy selects, 
while in the abnormal state, three 
witnesses — the Rev. J. N. Parker, 
Theron R. Lapham, and T. Lea 
Smith, M.D., who seem to have 
been equally ready to accept office. 
Twenty-three names are also given 
as incidental witnesses. 

Having thus put our readers in 
possession of the history of the 
‘Poughkeepsie Seer’ up to the pe- 
riod of the commencement of his 
course of lectures, and shewn the 
provision made for securing a mani- 
pulator, scribe, and witnesses, we pro- 
ceed to lay before them such infor- 
mation as we can glean from Mr. 
Fishbough’s narrative, concerning 
the natural qualifications of the lec- 
turer for his self-appointed office. If 
we are to believe the scribe, these 
qualifications are of a very mean 
order. A school-education of about 
five months’ duration taught him 
‘to read imperfectly, to write a fair 
hand, and to do simple sums in arith- 
metic.’ It does not appear at what 
period of his life he received this 
scanty meed of education ; but whe- 
ther in childhood, boyhood, or youth, 
the acquisition of these mere elements 
and instruments of knowledge would 
seem to indicate, at least, an average 
amount of intelligence. As to the 
use he made of his attainments, Mr. 
Fishbough would have us believe 
(but in so doing he betrays his un- 
fitness for the office of a biographer) 
that ‘he had neither desire nor op- 
portunity to study and inform him- 
self upon the simplest branches of 
science, history, or general literature. 
During the intervals between his 
hours of employment he was never 
known to frequent public libraries, 
and was seldom known to take up a 
book ; and his very limited reading 
was confined to a few juvenile pro- 
ductions, fugitive essays, and light 
romances, not, perhaps, comprisin 
over four hundred or five hundre 
pages at most; and even this little 
reading was pursued in the most de- 
sultory manner.’ Nevertheless, in 
a very circumstantial account of 
young Davis, given by the Rev. A. R. 
Bartlett, a clergyman of Pough- 
keepsie, in the very page which follows 
that from which we have taken the 
foregoing quotation, we read that ‘he 
possessed an inquiring mind—loved 
books, especially controversial reli- 
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ious works, which he always pre- 
ferred, whenever he could borrow 
them, and obtain leisure for their 

rusal. Hence he was indebted to 

is individual exertions for some cre- 
ditable advances which he made in 
knowledge. He became a good 
thinker.” ‘He was always fond of 
asking questions.’ Of the boy’s in- 
telligence and capacity there is no 
room to doubt, for Mr. Fishbough 
himself informs us that his eyes 
beamed forth ‘a peculiar radiance,’ 
which he had never witnessed in any 
other person; and a physiognomist 
would at once recognise, in the cha- 
racteristic portrait which forms the 
frontispiece of the first volume, a 
face and forehead indicative of un- 
usual talent. His disposition appears 
to have been amiable, cheerful, and 
affectionate ; and all the evidence ad- 
duced is certainly in favour of his 
integrity of character. Nevertheless, 
in the face of this evidence, we do not 
hesitate to express a decided convic- 
tion that young Davis is an impostor; 
and that the revelations are nothing 
more nor less than an ingenious, 
but, on the whole, eminently ridi- 
culous, attempt to palm upon the 
world the gleanings of a good me- 
ap and the workings of a shrewd 
intellect, as the revelations of the 
‘spirit-world, to one brought into 
communion with it by the manipu- 
lations of the magnetiser. To sup- 
pose, as his friends in America would 

ave us believe they do, that the 
revelations come in any sense or shape 
from the world of spirits, is to our 
minds perfectly preposterous. The 
best parts of the work are obviously 
of human manufacture; the worst 
might have been dictated by a child 
of six years old. That which is the 
boy’s own is purely ridiculous; but 
that which might have been taken 
from books is given with considerable 
accuracy and fidelity. But we are 
anticipating. We have yet to give 
our readers some account of the 
mode in which the lectures were de- 
livered. 

Having chosen a magnetiser, a 
scribe, and three witnesses, the 
youth began his marvellous revela- 
tions in the month of November 
1845, being then in his twentieth year. 
In describing what took place at these 
lectures, we shall follow pretty closely 
Mr. Fishbough’s narrative. During 
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the delivery of each lecture, we are 
told, the clairvoyant insisted upon 
——- silence, as excitement of any 
ind always disturbed him, as did 
also the presence of persons whose 
‘spheres were uncongenial’ (meaning 
thereby, in all probability, those 
sceptics who have so often proved 
distasteful to clairvoyants and their 
magnetisers). There was, therefore, 
no indiscriminate admission to the 
lectures; ‘yet such applicants as 
were actuated by a supreme desire to 
know the éruth, irrespective of their 
previous opinions (a very convenient 
and agreeable audience), were gene- 
rally admitted to a number ranging 
from one to six, whether they were 
believers or unbelievers in clairvoy- 
ance ; and such persons were always 
instantly distinguished by the lec- 
turer while in his superior state.’ 
Several of these parties attested the 
manuscripts of the lectures by their 
signatures; and from these manu- 
scripts, as Mr. Fishbough confidently 
asserts, young Davis obtained all the 
knowledge which, in his normal 
state, he possessed of the subjects 
treated in the lectures. In conn 
this assertion, Mr. Fishbough persists 
in overlooking the ‘ controversial re- 
ligious works,’ and the ‘creditable 
advances in knowledge,’ to which Mr. 
Bartlett bears testimony ; and it does 
not even seem to have occurred to 
him as possible that the clairvoyant, 
whom he asserts to have been con- 
stantly employed, professionally and 
otherwise, so as to have had no time 
for reading, might, in common with 
lecturers of less pretension, have been 
indebted to the ‘ midnight lamp’ for 
the subject-matter of his discourses. 
A man who could overlook the ‘con- 
troversial religious works,’ and sub- 
stitute in their place ‘a few juvenile 
productions, fugitive essays, and light 
romances,’ is not to be trusted when 
he denies his hero all opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge, and must needs 
call to his aid that convenient Deus 
ex machina, the ‘spiritual world.’ 
But to proceed. The youth, after 
sundry convulsions, brought on by 
the passes of his magnetiser, being 
‘entirely freed from the sphere of 
the body, and, consequently, from all 
preconceived ideas, from all theolo- 
gical isms, and from all influences of 
education and local circumstances,’ 
and receiving all his impressions from 
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‘the interior, or spiritual world, 
opens his mouth, uttering a few 
words at a time, ‘ which the clair- 
voyant requires to be repeated by 
Dr. Lyon, in order that he may know 
that he is understood. A pause then 
ensues, until what he has said has 
been written, when he again pro- 
ceeds; and the passage into and out 
of the spiritual state occurs at an 
average of about once every sen- 
tence.’ (!) At first starting, espe- 
cially, our lecturer does not seem to 
have been remarkably fluent, nor was 
his phraseology very choice; his 
grammar also was ‘defective,’ and he 
mispronounced his words. In fact, 
there was nothing abnormal about 
his language, the spirit-world having 
taken no pains with his education. 
* His great object was simply to pre- 
sent the idea, leaving the niceties of 
the verbal clothing to be adjusted b 
myself (Mr. Fishbough, to wit), with 
the restriction that the corrections 
should be such as not to destroy the 
peculiarities of the general style and 
mode of expression.’ A comparison 
of Mr. Fishbough’s introduction with 
the body of the work will shew the 
extent of Davis’s obligation to his 
scribe, and tend somewhat to diminish 
the surprise which might otherwise 
be occasioned by a style so much 
superior to that which a five months’ 
education in the mere rudiments of 
learning could impart. By ‘striking 
out a few sentences and supplying 
others,’ by ‘correcting the grammar,’ 
by ‘pruning out verbal redundan- 
cies,’ ‘clarifying such sentences as 
would, to the general reader, appear 
obscure,’ and ‘ transposing’ (though 
sparingly) ‘contiguous paragraphs,’ 
much might be effected with far in- 
ferior materials to those supplied by 
the memory and inventive faculties 
of the ‘ Poughkeepsie Seer.’ 

The time occupied in the delivery 
ofa lecture varied from forty minutes 
to about four hours, and the quantity 
of matter delivered at a sitting varied 
from three to fifteen pages of fools- 
cap, closely written. There were in all 
157 lectures, the first being delivered 
November 28, 1845, and the last 
January 25, 1847. The book con- 
tains 782 octavo pages; the average 
length of each lecture was five’ pages ; 
and as the interval of time amounts 
to 423 days, one lecture was delivered, 
on an average, in little less than three 
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days. Two lectures a week, of five 
printed pages each, is not more than 
a shrewd boy, with some previous 
knowledge of parts of his subject, 
could get up by very moderate appli- 
cation to the study of scientific and 
sceptical treatises, purchased with the 
proceeds of his quackery; and as to 
time for reading, no one who has a 
strong motive will fail to make or 
find that. Where the subject was 
unusually difficult, or required a 
great stretch of memory; in other 
words, when ‘his interior perceptions 
were not duly expanded,’ what more 
easy than to refuse ‘to proceed with 
his dictations ?’ 

We have not time to animadvert 
upon many amusing passages in Mr. 
Fishbough’s introduction; but his 
innocent question, ‘Is this work, 
professing, as it does, to be a new re- 
velation, to be considered as infallible ?’ 
his most amusing apostrophe, ‘ Reader, 
do not consider this book as a stand- 
ard so infallible as to relieve you 
from the exercise of your own rea- 
son;’ his marvellous statement, that 
‘at each entrance into the abnormal 
state for the purpose of lecturing, he 
(the Seer) was capable, by an effort 
of a few moments’ duration, of re- 
viewing all the manuscripts of his 
previous lectures; and the insight 
he gives into his own principles, by 
boldly classing ‘manners, customs, 
social structure, science, art, and re- 
ligion,’ among the ‘ conventionalisms of 
life; are deserving of a passing no- 
tice, with which, for the present, we 
dismiss that very credulous and ab- 
surd individual, William Fishbough, 
‘scribe’ to the ‘ Poughkeepsie Seer.’ 

Of Mr. John Chapman, and the part 
he has taken in introducing the revela- 
tions to the English public, we shall 
have to say something by and bye. 
In the mean time, we will turn over 
the pages of the revelations them- 
selves, and select, here and there, a 
few passages illustrative of the gene- 
ral character of these communications 
from the spirit-world. 

The revelations open solemnly with 
An Address to the World, full of en- 
couragement :—‘ Brethren, fear not, 
for Error is mortal, and cannot live ; 
and Truth is immortal, and cannot 
die!’ followed by a string of instruc- 
tive truisms : such as, ‘no truth is les- 
sened by disbelief’ ‘no error is made 
true because the learned receive it as 
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such ;’ ‘nothing can be changed that 
is unchangeable ;’ and conclude by 
an exhortation to press onward, ‘ fear- 
ing no corruption from truth, though 
new; and expecting no good from 
error, though long believed.’ This 
peroration is succeeded by an equally 
solemn selection of manipulator, 
scribe, and witnesses, the number 
of the latter corresponding to a trin- 
ity, which the Seer, in common with 
other fanciful folks, discovers to be 
everywhere manifested in nature and 
her productions; though he rejects 
the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity 
altogether. The first witness, the 
Rey. J. N. Parker, whose physi- 
cal and mental structure predisposed 
him to external observation and in- 
vestigation, and to take cognizance of 
physical phenomena, corresponds, 
we are gravely informed, to the prin- 
ciple of Love; the second witness, 
one Theron R. Lapham, being phy- 
sically and mentally qualified to per- 
ceive external manifestations, and to 
enter deeply into the interior of the 
subjects revealed, corresponds to the 
principle of W111, or executive power ; 
and the third witness, Dr. T. L. 
Smith, who was in a transition state 
between the artificial doctrines and 
hilosophies of the world, and those 
igh and more important truths 
which mind only is capable of per- 
ceiving and associating with, corre- 
sponds to the principle of Wispom. 
What sort of people these are who 
correspond to this trinity of quali- 
ties, we have happily the means of 
judging through Mr. William Fish- 
ugh, who, as it would appear, 
combines in his own honoured per- 
son the three qualities of Love, W m1, 
AND Wispom, and to whom the reader 
is referred for an account of the phy- 
sical and mental structure of the 
great ‘Poughkeepsie Seer’ himself. 

The Address to the World ushers 
in the Key, or the Principles of 
Nature, being Part I. of this great 
revelation, from which, as from the 
remaining parts, we shall first make 
a few extracts, nearly in the order in 
which we have marked them, merel 
as specimens, and then discuss wit 
Mr. John Chapman the merits and 
tendency of the whole work. 

The following are some of the pro- 
mised extracts :—‘ The guillotine was 
no less an invention to destroy man 
and prevent crime than the modern (!) 
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gallows. ‘Animals are subject to 
man’s control by the positive or 
subduing powers which he possesses ; 
and they receive this to their minds 
by the same medium which exists 
between an organ and the brain. 
Man being positive, and all else 
negative, the latter must yield to his 
control.’ ‘ Water, while remaining 
as such, is perceived by the senses; 
but, when it passes into steam, air, 
and the luminiferous ether, becomes 
rare and refined.’ ‘ Water, passing 
into vapour, purifies the air contained 
inaroom. ‘ The blood passes from 
its grosser state of coagulation to the 
refined state, when it becomes fitted 
for deposition and reproduction ; and 
it becomes more and more rare and 
refined until it escapes the body in 
insensible perspiration.’ ‘If man is 
an animated being, and the earth in- 
animate, how can these exist to- 
gether?’ ‘First, the head ; secondly, 
the chest ; and, thirdly, the abdomen. 
These are the three orders of degrees 
in the same form, arising out of the 
gore, as the original basis. The 

ead is the cause, the chest the effect, 
the abdomen the end, or ultimate.’ 
‘ Therefore, if nature displays uni- 
versal motion, such as is manifested 
in all substances and forms which 
are known to exist, does not this 
prove progression?’ ‘Thus the 
basis, or original cause, is using nature 
as an instrument, which may be 
termed an effect, to produce spirit as 
an end, or ultimate. The onde 
tion, the effect, and the ultimate, are 
all eternal. ‘The geology of the 
atmosphere corresponds with the geo- 
logy of the earth, for each contains 
strata equal to its primitive foree of 
successive developement.’ ‘ The very 
moment the heart contracts, and sends 
forth the blood throughout the in- 
describable parts and avenues of the 
human form, the lungs, the brain, 
the whole system becomes active; 
and that activity produces intelli- 
gence!” ‘Man contains the per- 
fected and refined substances of all 
else existing.’ ‘The tooth (in a case 
of toothache) is the external, the ul- 
timate: the pain is the invisible, but 
reality.’ ‘ How inexpressible should 
be man’s delight to know that that is 
not real which is visible.’ ‘ The things 
which constitute causes are invisible, 
and their effects are manifested in all 
forms external. Hence the latter 
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cannot be realities.’ ‘ Matter pos- 
sesses within itself the positive and 
negative motion, and the specific 
essence of life and sensation.’ 

These extracts will serve to shew the 
state of science, the use of logic, and the 
marvellous originality of conception 
which characterise that spirit-world 
from which this Poughkeepsie Char- 
latan professes to derive his inspira- 
tion. We subjoin one or two more 

rfect outpourings from the same 

igh source :-— 


First, we are to commence at the First 
Cause, and trace causes to their effects, 
until we reach the human body, which is 
an ultimate effect of the Great Cause. 
To prevent this train of remark from 
being considered as based upon senseless 
hypothesis, we will also trace the ulti- 
mate effect through cause and effect, until 
we arrive at the First Cause. Approach- 
ing with deep reverence the First Cause, 
we will commence at the Great Head of 
all existence, and, through the formation 
and operation of all spheres celestial, 
trace the chain of existence to the terres- 
trial, and until we arrive at the last effect, 
or the ultimate — considering it to be an 
eternity which produces and reproduces 
spheres, existences, and forms, until 
there is an infinite expansion of ulti- 
mates. And this process will be under- 
stood by the following familiar illustra- 
tion: The germ, roots, body, branches, 
limbs, buds, blossoms, beauty. Or this: 
Water, steam, ether, immaterial. Or: 
Fall, winter, spring, and summer in its 
brightness and beauty. 

It is the office of paleetiological sciences 
to set forth general truths in the depart- 
ments of astronomy, geology, anatomy, 
physiology, &c., all as in perfect harmony 
with each other, and as ferming a general 
and undeniable proof of the united chain 
of existences, and binding the whole 
together as one grand Book, treating 
upon all proper subjects of investigation, 
contemplation, and aspiration—the only 
authentic and eternal book of truths, 
which is inspired by the Original De- 
signer, the First Cause! From this book, 
properly interpreted, should be derived 
the text of every sermon. In this, true 
theology has its foundation; and the 
teachings of this should constitute the 
only study of the theologian.* 


By upwards of a hundred pages of 
such miserable twaddle, the boy 
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Davis conceives that he has estab- 
lished ‘the law of progression; of 
developement ; the science of corre- 
spondencies; the doctrine of con- 
centric circles; the idea of an endless 
chain of eternal action, motion, and 
developement, throughout all nature ; 
the immortality of all things in a 
purified and perfected state of ex- 
istence ; the unity and harmony of 
all things, and the impossibility of a 
positive opposite to exist in Nature, 
or any of her apartments or spheres, 
of united and progressive movements.’ 
The concluding paragraph of the 
Key leads us to expect, in the twore- 
maining portions of the work, still 
higher flights of fancy; and if the 
revelations of the seventh sphere bear 
any reasonable proportion to those 
of the second, to which we are under 
such profound obligatigns, we shall 
assuredly not be disappointed. 

Part II. or Narure’s’ Divine 
REVELATIONS, opens with an ambi- 
tious passage, which must have been 
dictated by some exalted spirit of 
the seventh sphere :— 


IN THE BEGINNING, the Univercce- 
lum was one boundless, undefinable, and 
unimaginable ocean of LiQuID FIRE ! 
The most vigorous and ambitious imagi- 
nation is not capable of forming an ade- 
quate conception of the height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth thereof. 
There was one vast expanse of liquid 
substance. It was without bounds — 
inconceivable — and with qualities and 
essences incomprehensible. This was the 
original condition of Matrrer. It was 
without forms; for it was but one Form. 
It had not motions; but it was an eter- 
nity of Motion. It was without parts; 
for it was a Whole. Particles did not 
exist ; but the Whole was as one Par- 
ticle. There were not Suns, but it was 
one Eternal Sun. It had no beginning, 
and it was without end. It had not 
length ; for it was a Vortex of one Eter- 
nity. It had not circles; for it was one 
infinite Circle. It had not disconnected 
power ; but it was the very essence of all 
Power. Its inconceivable magnitude and 
constitution were such as not to develope 
forces, but Omnipotent Power ! 

Matter and Power were existing as a 
Whole, inseparable. The Matter con- 
tained the substance to produce all 


* Mr. Fishbough, the seer’s chosen scribe, appends a note to this paragraph, 


which we extract as evidence of his remarkable qualifications for his office :— 
* Paletiological sciences are those sciences formerly established, which conspire in 
the formation of a cause or foundation from which other conclusions may be deve- 
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suns, all worlds, and systems of worlds, 
throughout the immensity of space. It 
contained the qualities to produce all 
things that are existing upon each of 
these worlds. The Power contained 
Wisdom and Goodness, Justice, Mercy, 
and Truth. It contained the original 
and essential Principle that is.displayed 
throughout immensity of space, control- 
ling worlds and systems of worlds, and 
producing Motion, Life, Sensation, and 
Intelligence, to be impartially dissemi- 
nated upon their surfaces as Ultimates ! 

This Great Centre of worlds — this 
Great Power of Intelligence —this Great 
Germ of all existences—was ONE 
Wor.p! — corresponding to a globe 
visible: for it was bu¢ One—containing 
the materials and Power to produce all 
others. It had Wisdom equal to Matter, 
to plan them and direct their infinite 
movements. It had Goodness equal to 
the extent of its substance, to give per- 
fect harmony and distributive usefulness 
to all parts of this Infinitude. It had 
Justice; but only to be manifested in 
proportion to developements of suitable 
mediums upon these subordinate spheres, 
or forms of the Great Sphere. It had 
Mercy, Lenity, and Forbearance, to be 
developed as corresponding with like de- 
velopements in sensitive and intelligent 
beings. It contained Truth eternalised, 
like its own nature. So the whole of 
these principles were joined into one vast 
Vortex of Pure Intelligence ! 

Thus, Matter and Motion are co- 
eternal principles, established by virtue 
of their own nature; and they were the 
Germ, containing all properties, all es- 
sences, all principles, to produce all other 
forms and spheres that are now known 
to be existing. The great original Mass 
was a substance containing within itself 
the embryo of its own perfection. It 
became pregnated by virtue of its own 
laws, and was controlled, guided, and 
perfected, by virtue of its own Omnipo- 
tent Power ! 

We would not for worlds suppress 
one word of this great revelation ; 
and it is not without profound re- 
= that we feel ourselves compelled 

want of space to follow the plan 

ady adopted with the Key, and to 
make a few short extracts illustra- 
tive of the general character and ten- 
dency of the second part of this won- 
derful production. We give them, 
as before, much in the order of their 
occurrence. 

‘It was impossible for Matter to 
exist without a principle of inherent 
and eternal production.’ ‘This great 
Ocean of Eternal Matters, not only is 
a Worldimmense and infinite of itself, 
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but it contains the matter to produce 
the most inconceivable corresponding 
world ; and this again, forming others 
of like nature, progressed from in- 
herent | aay tothe outer develope- 
ment of an organ of vision, and to the 
substance and formation of the mental 
organisation!” ‘Truth is that in- 
herent principle of divine Law which 
determines the certain and adequate 
accomplishment of any good and glo- 
rious end contemplated.’ ‘Power, 
a. positive, developed a negative, 
or the eternal law of gravitation.’ 
‘The basis of all true scientific and 
philosophical investigation, is the ori- 
ginal cause and beginning of all 
things (considered as a univerceelum 
of power and materials.) ‘They’ 
(the inhabitants of Saturn) ‘follow 
inclinations, if they are approbated 
by their interiors; but if they are 
disapproved, they repel them by the 
exercise of asuperior judgment: and 
thus they are free from violation and 
disease.’ ‘They’ (the inhabitants of 
Jupiter) ‘do not die, but rather sink 
into repose by an expansion of their 
interiors, which seek more agreeable 
spheres.” These interesting people 
live on an average thirty years, ‘ ge- 
nerate excessively fast,’ live in tents 
lined with a bluish bark, have thick 
upper lips, walk on all fours, have a 
mechanical turn, and nevertheless 
form ‘one perfect, harmonious, spi- 
ritual brotherhood !’ The inhabitants 
of Mars have blue eyes, and ‘ when 
one conceives a thought, and desires 
to express it, he casts his beaming 
eyes upon the eyes of another, and 
his sentiments instantly become 
known.’ ‘The parts compose the 
whole; and the whole must have 
consisted of parts, or else the whole 
could not have existed.’ ‘Chalk is 
the carbonate of lime crystallised 
and sublimated.’ ‘Water is but a 
lower degree of the atmosphere, and 
the earth is but a lower condition of 
the water and atmosphere—and the 
whole is but the imperfection of that 
of which electricity is the perfection.’ 
‘The water, therefore, is a medium 


‘by which gross particles are trans- 


ferred into its own composition, by 
its attractive power as owing to its 
spiral form.’ ‘Whatever opinion 
cannot enter the universal mind, and 
be sanctioned by the sublime faculty 
of reason, must be an untruth.’ ‘The 
soul is composed of three distinct 
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; and these are Love, Wit, and 
ispom.’ ‘It is by the constant 
evolving of the cold at the north that 
the heat toward the equator is ren- 
dered more intense.’ One more pas- 
sage from the same exalted source :— 


Chemistry will unfold the fact that light, 
when confined in a certain condition, and 
condensed, will produce water ; and that 
water thus formed, subjected to the ver- 
tical influence of light, will produce, by 
its internal motion and further conden- 
sation, a gelatinous substance of the 
composition of the spirifer, the motion 
of which indicates animal life. This, 
again, being decomposed and subjected 
to evaporation, the precipitated particles 
which still remain will produce putrified 
matter similar to earth, which will pro- 
duce the plant known as the fucoides. 
It is on the results of this experiment 
(the truth of which, as above represented, 
can be universally ascertained) that rests 
the probability, though not the absolute 
certainty, of the truth of the description 
which I am about to give concerning the 
first form possessing life. * * * 

The substance in granite known as 
quartz, the most perfect combination of 
oxygen and silicon, was combined with 
the limestone in which carbon was so 
extremely condensed; and a uniting of 
these, and the warmth generated thereby, 
acting with the favourable affinities of tlie 
water and atmosphere, created in some 
portions of the sea-beds and partially 
protruding rocks, a composition assuming 
apparently the state of rest, while in 
reality the imperceptible motion existing 
in it was decomposing and uniting parti- 
cles, and creating a principle of internal 
Vitality, or vis vite. 

Here was manifested the generating 
power of motion, and the phenomena of 
life, of death, and of reorganisation. 


We feel that some apology is due 
to our readers for treating the Srer 
and his revelations as important 
enough to be worth laughing at. 
But, as we have already intimated, 
we have an object in view which, if 
we are not greatly mistaken, will be 
found to justify us in the course we 
have adopted; and even in what 
might otherwise be deemed an offence 
against good taste and right feeling— 
the illustration, by a few extracts, of 
those portions of the book in which 
this wretched boy’s presumptuous 
ignorance rises to the sublime height 
of open infidelity. If this subject 
were not too serious to be lightly 
handled, we might amuse the reader 
with some funny descriptions of the 
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origin of mankind, their speechless 
innocence, and the sad consequences 
which the faculty of speech entailed 
upon them; our object at present is 
to illustrate by short extracts the 
lengths to which the clairvoyant 
carries his infidelity. 

Adam ‘and Eve, according to Mr. 
Davis, were not two individuals, 
but two distinct nations, from which 
sprang Cain and Abel, who also 
were not men, but nations, which 
warred against each other; Cain, the 
overpowering nation, usurping the 
wide dominion of the whole earth; 
Satan is a ‘sublime chimera,’ the in- 
vention of an earthly potentate, for 
purposes of his own; the Book of 
Genesis is a ‘distinct and truthful 
history of all early traditional theo- 
logy and mythological impressions.’ 
Brahma and Vishnu are the plural 
deities represented as engaged in the 
creation of man, in the passage, ‘ Let 
us make man,’ &c. ‘Noah and his 
family were like their predecessors, 
mere traditional personages.’ In Pa- 
rama, Vishnu, and Siva of the Hindu 
ny eeleay ‘originated the thought 
which has clothed itself in the word 
Trinity.’ As to original sin, this is, 
of course, a fable. ‘ *he innate divine- 
ness of the spirit of man prohibits the 
possibility of spiritual wickedness or 
unrighteousness.’ ‘ Moral death isa 
manufactured expression, méaning 
nothing. Spiritual death is only an- 
other form of the latter expression ; 
and it never had, and never can 
have, the least particle of significa- 
tion.’ Oracles and Prophets ‘are an 
effect of ignorance and uncultivated 
judgment and imagination.’ Moses 
‘received information from his as- 
sistant Joshua, on whom he would, 
by manipulations, produce abnor- 
malness, so that he might dream 
and relate his visions ;’ ‘he produced 
the law and ten commandments, sup- 
posing that he was assisted by a di- 
vine influence.’ His miracles are, of 
course, discredited. The Primitive 
History (the Bible) ‘deserves no 
more veneration than do the teach- 
ings of many other good minds that 
have lived and written.’ The ‘plan 
of redemption’ is ‘manufactured by 
theologians.’ ‘The miraculous con- 
ception of our Saviour ‘is a spe- 
culative hypothesis, but not a well- 
grounded conviction ; a belief in his 
mediation ‘is most unrighteous, and 
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has a tendency to create hostility, 
exclusive sectarianism, and presump- 
tive arrogance.’ ‘ The Bible has even 
darkened the pathway that once was 
illumined by the spiritual promptings 
of mankind.’ Hell is an ‘ imaginary 
abyss!’ Miracles are, of course, 
laughed to scorn; and it is stated 
that ‘belief on the miracles must 
cease with the cessation of the evi- 
dence—the same as the earth would 
be rendered barren should the sun 
cease to shine.’ Our Saviour’s first 
miracle is treated as a ‘ little experi- 
ment,’ and a sheer impossibility, and 
the remainder share the same fate. 
*The common religious requirement 
of faith is unjust, untrue, immoral. 
*The death of Christ had no pos- 
sible connexion with the sins of the 
world, nor with the cause of sin. 
Sin, indeed, in the common accepta- 
tion of that term, does not really 
exist. ‘The doctrine of a general 
resurrection is founded only upon 
the supposition that the Bible teaches 
it, which it cannot be proved to do.’ 
* A day of general judgment’ is nei- 
ther taught in the Scriptures, nor 
Delieved by any biblical investigator 
of a superiorly enlightened mind.’ 
*No book is worthy the veneration 
which the Mohammedan pays to the 
Koran, the Brahmin to the Shaster, 
the Persian to the Zend Avesta, or 


the Christian to the Bible. ‘The 
book is good as a history, and 
would not have done the least 


harm in the world, had not forced 
interpretations been given of its 
contents; and had not claims been 
preferred in its behalf to a sacredness 
which it does not claim for itself; 
and, as I can positively say, which it 
does not inherently possess.’ Jesus, 
we are told, ‘ was a good man, a noble 
and unparalleled Moral Reformer.’ 
So also was Charles Fourier, who is, 
in more than one passage, placed in 
the same category with our Lord and 
Master, and with Confucius, Zoroas- 
ter, Brahma, and Mohammed. 

After having, to the best of his poor 
ability, demolished the Bible, and dis- 
allowed all its doctrinal teachings, 
and most of its facts, this wretched 
boy would snbstitute for these sacred 
objects of our faith such ranting 
effusions as the following :— 

The structure of the Universe is now 
oe to the mind, and all its living 

eauties, together with the Divine Es- 
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sence that gives it life and animation. It 
presents an indestructible basis of hope 
and faith, and a corresponding founda- 
tion of human action. It is as a mirror 
in which are reflected all corresponding 
beauties yet uncreated, but proved to be 
in embryo by the universal teachings of 
natural law. The whole is BEAUTIFUL. 
The whole is as one Bopy, and Gop the 
Sout and Farner of all living and un- 
living things. Every thing is perfect in 
its way and state of being. Every thing 
is necessary—even indispensable, Every- 
thing is pure, even divine and celestial. 
Every thing teaches harmony, and uni- 
versal reciprocation by an unfailing 
manifestation of the same. Every thing 
is of, in, through, and to, the Divine 
Mind. All things are parts of Him ; and 
these are as one Whole, even Nature, 
Man, and Heaven. 

The earths, or the first Sphere, con- 
stitute the germ; the second Sphere is 
the roots; the third, the body; the 
fourth, the branches; the fifth, the buds; 
the sixth, the blossom ; and the seventh 
is BEautry—beauty that blooms with an 
immortal fragrance. Here is the Tree of 
Righteousness —righteousness because all 
is right and nothing wrong. It is the 
Tree of Goodness—because nothing is 
evil. It is the Tree of immortal Life— 
because thereis no death. It is the Tree 
of divine Perfection—because there is 
nothing imperfect. It is the Tree of 
Truth—because there is no falsehood in 
the divine creations. It is the Tree of 
eternal Causation — because nothing is 
but what was in another form before. It 
is the Tree of Love and Wisdom—be- 
cause there is no confusion or disunity ; 
for all things are working together for 
good, and that good is the elevation of 
all low and undeveloped things to a high 
degree of refinement, from which a Uni- 
verse yet unborn will be ushered into 
being to breathe the breath of heaven. 


The third part, or application, or 
Voice to Mankind, is to the full as 
ambitious, and quite as preposterous, 
as Parts I.and II. Man is immorally 
situated because his interests are op- 
posed to his duty. This is the case 
with all the learned professions, but 
especially with the clergy. The cure 
is to be found in association, and 
a droll system of organisation, to 
be commenced by six farmers, in- 
spired with the principles of charity 
and the spirit of improvement, fully 
understanding each other's physical 
and mental qualifications ; and who, 
after certain preliminaries of maps 
and surveys, shall make a clear and 
true statement of their embarrass- 
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ments, obligations, and expenses, and 

roceed to choose a governor, or pre- 
sident, and recording secretary, to 
manage the affairs of the associa- 
tion, &c. &e. 

The wonderful success attending 
this ‘ Agricultural Association’ en- 
a the mechanics to combine, 
and they, in their turn, set an ex- 
ample to shoemakers, hatters, and 
clothiers. Then the contagion is to 
seize the manufacturers of cotton and 
woollen fabrics, who are also to com- 
bine by fours and sixes. The pro- 
fessions, too, are to feel the associat- 
ing impulse; which is first to reach 
the lawyers, who are to become men 
of science and popular instructors; 
then the physicians, who are to form 
six groups, with duties to discharge, 
which will be as troublesome to them- 
selves as unsatisfactory to their pa- 
tients ; and, lastly, that slow-moving 
body, the clergy, are to combine for 
‘the unrestricted dissemination of 
knowledge, the crushing of preju- 
dices, and the advancement of the 
moral and intellectual world.’ They, 
too, shall form six orders, the highest 
of which shall be ‘the emperor of 
social righteousness.’ By the aid of 
these six associating agriculturists, 
springing up here and there, setting 
a good example to the rest of the 
world, and stimulating into activity 
the several trades and professions, 
in virtue of this divine principle of 
association, without any help from 
religion, and, of course, in entire 
independence of the Bible, the world 
is to be completely reformed, and a 
perfect heaven to be established upon 
earth. 

From this social millennium we turn 
reluctantly to the preface of that cou- 
rageous publisher, Mr. John Chap- 
man, and the history of the intro- 
duction to the English reader of the 
‘ Poughkeepsie Seer’ and his associates. 
Mr. Chapman, shall speak for him- 
self :— 


The book was brought to me from 
New York by a Mr. Cunningham (an 
Englishman, who has been recently re- 
siding in America), who was deputed by 
Dr. Lyon (Mr. Davis’s magnetiser) and 
Mr. Fishbough (his ‘scribe’) to visit 
England, and make arrangements for its 
publication here. He was provided with 
a duplicate set of stereotype plates, from 
which the present edition was printed, 
and I was fixed upon in New York as 
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the person who should be requested to 
become the English publisher. 

After making myself acquainted with 
the work, I acceded to the request ; and 
the whole expense of publication is borne 
by Dr. Lyon and Mr. Fishbough, who 
will also receive any profits which may 
accrue after the cost is defrayed. 


Now, if Mr. Chapman had con- 
tented himself with simply publish- 
ing this book, the public (at least 
that part of it who look at the foot 
of the title-page) would have con- 
cluded that he had not taken the 
trouble to read it, and would chari- 
tably absolve him of all blame. But 
Mr. Chapman boldly avows that he 
consented to publish the work after 
having carefully perused it; and, 
under the guise of a preface, writes 
a critical analysis, shiek he takes care 
to circulate largely, as a separate pub- 
lication, that he may excite curiosity, 
and help to the utmost the sale of 
these ponderous volumes. He thus 
completely identifies himself with the 
‘Poughkeepsie Seer’ and his abettors. 
In doing this, Mr. Chapman is per- 
fectly conscious of the risk he runs. 
He admits that few English pub- 
lishers, occupying a respectable posi- 
tion in their profession, would not 
shrink from the responsibility of 
issuing the work; nevertheless, he 
justifies himself, and is satisfied that 

e has done right, even while he 
admits that the ‘moral tone and 
2 age of the work he publishes is 
the ‘ legitimate province for his con- 
trol.” We must therefore conclude 
that, according to Mr. Chapman’s 
notion of things, a work which repu- 
diates and ridicules the Bible, desig- 
nates the Saviour of mankind as a 
reformer, scoffs at his miracles, and 
strips him of all the attributes with 
which the Scriptures invest him, 
may, nevertheless, have a ‘ moral tone 
and spirit.’ A man must be strangely 
constituted, indeed, who, after having 
carefully perused this book, from the 
commencement to the close, as Mr. 
Chapman avers that he has done, can 
yet characterise ‘ the view of the work’ 
as ‘exalted,’ ‘the style and thought’ 
as ‘impressive and dignified, and 
‘the tone and spirit pervading it,’ as 
‘ profoundly reverent and moral.’ 

And yet, after all, Mr. Chapman 
may be rather an object of pity than 
of blame. The rashness, of which he 
is conscious, may be the necessary 
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result of the credulity of which he is 
unconscious. This is evidently not the 
first time that he has strained at the 

at and swallowed the camel. If 

e had not had some practice in 
this line, he could not have so 
readily embraced the strange alter- 
native of a revelation from the 
‘spirit-world,’ when he had the choice 
of imposture, of collusion, or of both 
combined. Has Mr. Chapman never 
heard of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties; of unsuspected 
trimmings of the ‘midnight lamp; of 
precocious talents and attainments ; 
of precocious frauds, and of precocious 
infidelity? Has he forgotten thetricks 
of mesmeric performers and their 
patients? Has he never heard of 
young Chatterton, who was an ac- 
complished literary cheat and an 
infidel at seventeen? Why might 
not young Davis attain the same 
early notoriety and the same success? 
He evidently does not lack natural 
talent; and though Mr. Chapman, 
like Mr. William Fisbough, may find 
it convenient to overlook or pass over 
in silence the important testimony 
of the Rev. A. R. Bartlett, the 
majority of mankind will be of a 
different opinion, and will look rather 
to human than to spiritual teaching 
for his inspirations. 

We must, however, do Mr. Chap- 
man the justice to state that his cre- 
dulity will not bear comparison with 
that of Mr. Fishbough. This weak 
man goes all lengths. His admira- 
tion knows no bounds. But Mr. 
Chapman has his misgivings. He 
admits that, with the exception (?) of 
the theory of animal magnetism, ‘ the 
views which characterise the first part 
are by no means new, but have been 
floating about in the philosophical 
atmosphere for a long period; and, 
therefore, cannot be adduced as evi- 
dence in favour of the extraordinary 
claims of the work; for, if time and 
opportunity were afforded they might 
have been acquired, which affords a 
strong presumption that they may 
have been so. Having spoken in 
this sane manner, Mr. Chapman 
suffers a relapse, and, still forget- 
ting the Rev. A. R. Bartlett, raves 
about ‘apparently incontrovertible 
proofs that the clairvoyant was illi- 
terate, and never had access to any 
philosophical writings.’ He also has 


the sense to discover frequent diffuse- 
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ness and ‘much repetition’ in this 
first part; and ‘that, in some cases, 
the clairvoyant is not perfectly mas- 
ter of his thought.’ Of the second 
part, Mr. Chapman speaks in a style 
of enthusiasm which will bear com- 
parison with the maddest ravings of 
Mr. Fishbough himself; but he still 
vindicates his superior sense and pene- 
tration by admitting that similar ideas 
of our solar system to these put forth 
by young Davis have been entertained 
and expressed by others, and that it 
contains statements which will, doubt- 
less, elicit a smile from many. Dear 
Mr. Chapman !—a smile! Why, the 
taciturn Spectator himself would have 
been thrown into convulsions! For 
our own parts, we have scarcely yet 
recovered from the fatigue of our 
involuntary exertions; and but for 
the wholesome admixture of indigna- 
tion and contempt, we do not know 
what might have been the conse- 
quences. Mr. Chapman’s ‘feelings 
of amazement and adoration’ (whe- 
ther of the boy or not, does not ap- 
pear), and the calling forth of ‘ the 
noblest attributes of his nature’ could 
alone have saved him from a similar 
infliction. As to Davis's views (!) of 
the formation of the planetary sys- 
tem, Mr. Chapman again admits that 
‘ they are by no means original.’ The 
clairvoyant’s theory of the origin 
of evil also does not meet with 
Mr. Chapman’s approval. It seems 
to him ‘the most inadequate and im- 
_—— that could be put forth; and 

e gives himself the very unneces- 
sary trouble of refuting it. It is 
certainly calculated to disturb even 
Mr. Chapman’s gravity; and but for 
his profound sympathy with the ge- 
neral tendency of the revelations, 
would have gone far to shake his 
belief in the intervention of the 
‘spirit-world.’ But the wholesome 
scepticism which Mr. Chapman dis- 
plays in reference to the clairvoyant’s 
views of the origin of evil disappears 
immediately he approaches the boy’s 
presumptuous criticisms on the sacred 
Scriptures. Here all his sympathies 
revive ; and he gives in his adhesion 
in terms which, in spite of the length 
of the passage, we feel constrained 
to quote :— 

The sections containing the history 
and criticism of each successive book of 
the Old and New Testament constitute 
one of the most remarkable features of 
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the whole work. They have been deli- 
vered from a point of view so truly 
exalted, both intellectually and morally, 
that it is impossible to peruse them with- 
out deriving from them a large amount 
of information, pleasure, and profit. I 
would refer especially to what is said in 
reference to the characters of David and 
Isaiah; and also to that of Jesus, as 
contained in the very beautiful and phi- 
losophical reflections upon the book of 
Zechariah. In fact, throughout this part 
of the work, the appreciation and de- 
scriptions of the character and ministry 
of Christ are marked by great profound- 
ness, insight, and self-evident truthful- 
ness, and expressed in language of no 
less appropriateness and beauty. But 
the popular theology — embodying the 
doctrines of ‘ Original Sin,’ ‘ the Atone- 
ment,’ ‘Faith,’ and ‘ Regeneration’— 
receives from the impressions of the 
clairvoyant no sanction or mercy what- 
soever; though he teaches the existence 
of a mysterious Trinity as pervading the 
whole of nature. 


Again, however, Mr. Chapman's 
better nature interferes, and he 
adds,— 

Nevertheless, the final criticism upon 
the Bible, as a whole, though essentially 
true, is not entirely in such a spirit of 
reverence and justice as the reader would 
expect from a perusal of the remarks 
upon each separate book. There is 
sometimes manifested an attitude of an- 
tagonism towards existing faiths and 
modes of thought and feeling, and a tone 
of irony breathing through various pas- 
sages, which proclaim that, however ex- 
cellent these criticisms are, they are still 
imperfect. 

Poor Mr. Chapman! He would 
bid high for the patronage of all the 
quacks and free-thinkers of America 
and England; but he cannot find it 
in his heart to treat the Bible quite 
after the ‘profoundly reverent and 
moral’ fashion of this miserable boy. 
If only for appearance sake, he must 
qualify his admission of the essential 
truth of the boy’s criticisms by a 
guarded protest against the ‘tone 
of irony,’ in which parts of it are 
couched. In this, too, he shews his 
superiority to his transatlantic friends, 
whose tolerance of blasphemy is only 
equalled by their credulity. 

We sincerely regret that the pro- 
minent part Mr. Chapman has taken 
in acting as sponsor to this wretched 
offspring of imposture and credulity, 
should have imposed upon us the 
duty of commenting in terms of se- 
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verity on a preface which, as a lite- 
rary production, does him consider- 
able credit. For his own sake, we 
lament this most unwise step. For 
the sake of that very important class 
of men—the publishers of England— 
to whom literature is under so many 
obligations, we are truly sorry that 
any member of their body of good 
standing and position should have 
been found to lend himself to the 
diffusion of a book, which, in spite 
of its manifold absurdities, will work 
a certain amount of mischief on weak 
and wavering minds. 

We have already expressed a de- 
cided opinion that Davis is an im- 
postor. We arrived at this conclu- 
sion solely by a perusal of the re- 
velations themselves ; and we did not 
seek or desire any confirmation of 
our opinion ; but, if we had had any 
doubts on the subject, they would 
have been entirely removed by Pro- 
fessor Bush’s 9 entitled Mesmer 
and Swedenborg, in which an Appen- 
dix of nearly fifty pages is devoted 
to Mr. Davis. It appears that in 
June 1846, while these precious re- 
velations were going on, and in the 
midst of one of the lectures, young 
Davis came to a sudden pause, and 
announced that he had a call to 
Poughkeepsie, where something very 
extraordinary was to happen to him. 
This turned out to be nothing less 
than an alleged interview with the 
spirit of Swedenborg, the result of 
which the boy Davis forwarded to 
the Professor, in the shape of a 
species of lecture given by him 
(Davis) to the spirit, explaining in 
obscure language, embodying nume- 
rous quotations from, and references 
to, Swedenborg’s works, his own 
views of Swedenborgian doctrine. 
This novel kind of lecture, young 
Davis pretends to have committed to 
writing in pencil, at the time of the 
mysterious interview, and to have 
found on issuing from the mesmeric 
state, dry on his lap, while he himself 
was wet with rain. The account given 
by Davis of this extraordinary occur- 
rence is one of the clumsiest and 
most ridiculous fabrications to be 
found in the annals of imposture. 
That Professor Bush, to whom this 
precious document was addressed, 
should lend his countenance and 
support to the youth Davis, and 
take the pains to discourse learnedly 
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and eloquently about the revelations, 
is a phenomenon only to be accounted 
for by the support rendered by Davis 
to the doctrines of his favourite hero, 
Swedenborg, of whom the said pro- 
fessor has announced himself a fol- 
lower. In point of credulity, Pro- 
fessor Bush is a fair match even for 
Mr. Fishbough ; for not content 
with seriously discussing the docu- 
ment forwarded to him from Pough- 
keepsie, instead of throwing it into 
the fire, he must associate himself 
with a Mr. B. F. Barrett, and in 
the work entitled Davis's Revelations 
Revealed, seriously apply a theory of 
Swedenborg’s to the explanation of 
Davis's blasphemies. It will scarcely 
be believed, that a gentleman who 
writes like a man of education and 
taste, should discover no easier or 
better explanation of these blasphe- 
mies than that they are the utter- 
ances of bad spirits. In common 
with Mr. Fishbough and Mr. Chap- 
man, nothing will satisfy the Pro- 
fessor but a communication from 
the ‘spirit-world,’ the scientific er- 
rors coming from ignorant, and the 
blasphemies from evil, spirits. 

We now know the value to be 
attached to a testimony on which 
Mr. Chapman, in his Preface, places 
so much reliance, and to the fact so 
triumphantly cited as a proof of 
Davis's complete mastery of his sub- 
ject, namely, his accurate answer to a 
question propounded by the profes- 
sor as to the meaning of the Hebrew 
word for ‘firmament ;’ than which, 
considering the nature of his studies, 
we cannot imagine one more conve- 
nient. Might not the boy Davis 
have been indebted to suggestions 
framed in the same friendly spirit 
for his revelation of an eighth and 
ninth planet, to which his credulous 
commentators attach so much im- 
portance ? but which Mr. Chapman, 
again rising superior to his Ameri- 
can associates, robs of much of its 
value, by shewing that, in spite of 
his intimacy with the eighth planet, 
which has been regarded for seventy 
years past as a philosophic necessity, 
and whisperings of the actual disco- 
very of which might have reached 
America in good time for the lec- 
tures, he knew nothing of the four 
recently-discovered asteroids. It is 
also well worthy of remark, that 
after entering into minute details 
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as to the first-discovered planets, 
their distances from the sun, their 
periods of revolution, the diame- 
ters of their orbits, and the dis- 
tances of their satellites, he is silent 
upon all these points when speaking 
of the planet Neptune. And here 
again Mr. Chapman suffers a serious 
relapse; his lucid interval is past, 
and he actually attributes this very 
convenient reserve to ‘the benign 
purpose of letting us lose no object 
upon which the mind may exercise and 
unfold its powers.’ In this, however, 
as in so many instances, proving his 
superiority to Mr. Fishbough, who, 
in a note appended to the portion of 
the revelations now under consider- 
ation, remarks that ‘it is contrary 
to his invariable practice to relieve 
mental effort by imparting informa- 
tion on subjects accessible to the 
mind by ordinary processes ;’ for- 
getting that to give such information 
is the very object and pretence of the 
whole book. 

With the light we have incident- 
ally thrown on the characters of 
Messrs. Bush and Fishbough, it is 
of little consequence to inquire whe- 
ther they are co-impostors or dupes. 
Mr. Chapman, at least, is no impos- 
tor, and yet he believes in Davis: 
how probable, therefore, that a man 
of Mr. Fishbough’s calibre should 
worship the very ground on which 
he treads, and be ready ‘to sacrifice 
all things earthly, and even life it- 
self, for the ‘sublime and consoling 
truths’ revealed by the seer of 
Poughkeepsie! Nevertheless we 
must confess that we have our sus- 
picions that there is something of 
American smartness and Yankee 
speculation mixed with all this cre- 
dulity. The haste which Dr. Lyon 
and Mr. Fishbough made to accept 
office at the hands of the ‘seer’ looks 
very suspicious. Perhaps the attrac- 
tion of notoriety, reinforced by the 
ample profits of successful quacking, 
may have added force to their cre- 
dulity. Quackery thrives every 
where, and is especially attractive to 
that class of persons who are pro- 
verbially easily parted from their 
money. It answers well in America, 
and almost as well in England—so 
well, that we are afraid we have not 
heard the last of Davis and his fol- 
lowers. He is evidently preparing 
another course of lectures, and we 
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fear that he looks to England for an 
audience. Nothing but a shipwreck 
can save us. Escaped the perils of 
the sea, our only safety from this 
pestilent person would be in a strict 
uarantine, and a rigid examination 
by Mr. Wakley and Dr. Forbes. 
Yes, there is one other chance for 
us: let the English public who have 
money to spend refuse to purchase 
Mr. Davis’s trash; let them nip this 
promising speculation in the bud, 
and proclaim, in terms not to be 
mistaken, that though they are ready 
to lavish their money on giants and 
dwarfs, and to deal liberally with 
Ethiopian Serenaders, they will not 
consent to patronise those who, 
whether as principals or accessories, 
would supersede or subvert the 
Bible and the solemn truths it 
teaches. 

Under ordinary circumstances, it 
might have been well to treat this 
matter with the silent contempt it 
deserves; but the successful steps 
which have been taken to force the 
Poughkeepsie seer and his revela- 
tions on the British public seemed to 
require a different treatment at our 
hands. This compound of imposture 
and credulity has a serious as well as 
a ludicrous phase. It involves a re- 
velation well calculated to alarm and 
grieve every thoughtful Christian — 
a revelation of the true spirit of our 
times. The ‘ Poughkeepsie Seer’ is 
but a sign to mark the direction of 
the popular mind, or an article manu- 
factured to meet a demand already 
existing. The spirit of infidelity in 
the guise of mysticism, leagued with 
a craving after novelty and excite- 
ment, to which all the circumstances 
of our eventful times largely minister, 
must have its seers and prophets. 
It is no longer satisfied with the cold 
reasoning scepticism of a Hume, or 
the subtle and witty cavils of a Vol- 
taire. They are out of fashion. It 
demands short cuts and expeditious 
travelling. It rushes to a conclusion 
as the locomotive to its goal. The 
good old English method of patiently 
reasoning from the visible and tan- 
gible to the invisible and immaterial, 
must give place to the convenient 
new-fangled plan concocted amid 
fumes of tobacco in the easy arm- 
chairs of German professors, and 
much approved by magnetic seers, 
devout Swedish maniacs, and the 
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large tribe of credulous folk to which 
Messrs. Bush and Fishbough belong, 
of reasoning from assumed causes 
to ill-observed effects—a method dig- 
nified by the title of spiritual causa- 
tion. We must not deceive ourselves. 
The days of idolatry are not yet 

d. We must still make our 
own gods. No Egyptian, Greek, or 
Roman craftsman ever toiled more 
painfully with chisel and mallet to 
shape the block of stone into a form 
of ugliness or beauty, than our mo- 
dern idolaters to create an ideal ob- 
ject of worship. For the God re- 
vealed by Scripture, they must have 
a Univercelum and a Great Positive 
Mind ; for the teachings of the twelve 
apostles, testifying, waking, to the 
things they heard and saw, dreamy 
communications from the spirit-world, 
brought about by methods justly open 
to suspicion, and too often convicted 
of fraud ; and for the slow but sure 
operation of the simple precepts of 
the gospel, battling with man’s care- 
lessness and selfishness, new methods 
of social regeneration, of which the 
absurdity is only equalled by the 
impracticability. And mark how all 
these errors are bound up together 
like’ the sticks of a fagot. Instead 
of the awful and incomprehensible 
Being dimly revealed to us by the 
two words I am, a univercelum of 
liquid fire revolving like the fairy- 
containing machinery of the panto- 
mime, and giving forth a human form 
with human voice, and language 
worthy of the occasion; instead of 
the modest but sure method of the 
Baconian philosophy, the will-o’-the- 
wisp ofspiritual causation ; and instead 
of the true reforming principle, equal, 
if firmly and steadily put in force, to 
every social emergency, ‘so use thine 
own as not to injure other,’ an im- 
practicable combination of six farm- 
ers to carry out the impossible prin- 
ciple of association. To see that these 
things are so, we need no mes- 
meric passes. He that runs may 
read these ominous signs of our 
times; and it requires no inspired seer 
to point out to us the best remedies 
and antidotes. They are not to be 
found in the efforts of the pen. 
Reasoning and ridicule will fall like 
the blows of a whip on the hide ofa 
rhinoceros. Mere logic will not meet 
the emergency. The very words 
of these new lights cannot convict 
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them. You quote a sentence, they 
must have a paragraph ; you cite a 
paragraph, they must have a page ; 
you print a page, they want a chap- 
ter; and, at last, you find that no- 
thing will satisfy them but some pon- 
derous volume which you have no 
time to read, or a whole shelf of con- 
troversial divinity which to study 
would be to starve. These people 
are as slippery as eels,—you cannot 
hold them ; they will chop logic with 
ou as long as you have strength to 
isten or breath to argue. You ad- 
duce a p from Swedenborg 
which convulses you with laughter,— 
some piece of fanciful impertinence, 
for which you would box the ears of 
a schoolboy, and which would go far 
to consign an ordinary mortal to 
Bedlam, and you argue that a man 
who could perpetrate such stuff, 
though only once in his life, cannot 
be a safe teacher—you are imme- 
diately referred to the context; if 
that does not convince you, to one of 
the books on the shelf; and, if still 
incredulous, to the whole library. 
You must take the spirit of his mul- 
tifarious productions; and, to arrive 
at the spirit, you must first encounter 
the letter. Now this method, dear to 
quacks and mountebanks, is too te- 
dious and unsatisfactory for the world 
at large. Life is too short, and time 
too valuable, to admit of its applica- 
tion. What, then, are the true re- 
medies and antidotes? We reply, 
Action, action, action. 

The Christian man, content to wait 
till the incomprehensible mysteries 
of the Word of God shall be cleared 
up, in that future state of being in 
which alone they can be understood, 
must, in a Christian spirit, carry the 
precepts of the gospel into actual 
practice ; in all the relations of life— 
as the member of a family, as a 
neighbour, as a citizen—and in this 
free state, as a member of that go- 
vernment which is really vested nei- 
ther in the cabinet nor in the legis- 
lature, but in all the intelligent 
people of the realm. But in giving 
the widest possible scope to his exer- 
tions, he must enlarge in the same 
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es ge the sphere of his know- 
edge. Without detracting one iota 
from the authority of the Bible, he 
must lay aside at once, and for ever, 
that fear and jealousy of natural 
science which, while it betrays the 
weakness of his faith, paralyses his 
exertions, and impairs his usefulness. 
The enemies of his faith have chosen 
their own method of scientific investi- 
gation; they have created their own 
science, rae as it is, and they have 
so mixed that science up with their 
theology, that the two must stand or 
fall together. The Christian man, 
therefore, who would offer a success- 
ful opposition to their errors, must 
take his stand upon some scientific 
method ; and what other method 
shall he choose but that which Bacon 
taught, and Newton practised—the 
method of induction, proceeding from 
particulars drawn from observation 
and experiment, to causes otherwise 
hidden in obscurity ? So also with 
the application of the knowledge 
thus wrought out by a true scientific 
method, and guided by the light of 
revelation :—he must proceed in atrue 
practical spirit to deal with things as 
they are, leaving plans of association 
to develope themselves gradually in 
actual practice, instead of forcing 
them upon an unprepared and un- 
willing public, in the form of an ab- 
stract doctrine. With the Bible as 
our rule of conduct ; the Novum Or- 
— as our scientific guide ; with a 
arge storehouse of facts accumulated 
by the patient observation of nature 
and of man; and action for our 
motto, let us apply ourselves, in 
humble reliance on the blessing of 
Providence, to the reform and ameli- 
oration of things as they are, leaving 
the quacks and enthusiasts to them- 
selves, to speculate on the Great 
Positive Mind ; to reason from causes 
to effects ; to prattle about spiritual 
causation and the spirit-world; to 
invent ingenious plans of association, 
and to dream of human regeneration 
by unaided human efforts. In one 
word, let us oppose our actions to 
their dreams, and wait in hope and 
patience for the inevitable result. 
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HANKS to the writer of the Letters 
T from the Baltic, the province of 
Estonia is now no longer a terra 
incognita. Motives of friendship 
led me to loiter there a short time, 
on my way home from St. Peters- 
burg, a few summers back, preferring 
the land journey to Reval, and a 
friend midway, to the crowded pyros- 
kaf. The first impressions excited 
by these Baltic provinces depend 
much upon the side from which you 
enter them. ‘To travellers from the 
South, they are merely the last 
dwindling borders of civilisation, 
offering no new features to make the 
mind dismiss what it has been ac- 
customed. to, but rather giving old 
and familiar ones, in scantier measure 
and bleaker form. But, coming from 
the North, or, rather, from Russia 
Proper, from whatever quarter it 
may be, Estonia, which you enter 
first, assumes quite a different cha- 
racter ; and with its cultivated tracts, 
its country houses, its simple churches, 
old castles, and Hanseatic towns, few 
and far between as these may be, 
appears rather as the threshold of a 
new order of civilisation—an out- 

t of brighter lands beyond. This 
is why so many Russians flock to 
Estonia during the short summer 
months, and fill the old towns of 
Reval and Habsal with idle, dissi- 
pated, Baden-like guests; or pur- 
chase estates, and commence unheard- 
of systems of agriculture, under the 
delusion of farming @ /’ Anglaise. To 
them it has all the prestige of a 
foreign country, though nominally 
their own,—or, perhaps, to come 
nearer the truth, from the difference 
of language, manners, and scenery, 
they are apt to fancy here that the 
have left Russia behind them, whic 
alone is happiness enough for any 
Russian. 

I entered Estonia, as I said before, 
from that anomalous colony, St. Pe- 
tersburg; and to eyes weary with 
the dust and glare of its streets, and a 
mind sick of the inanity of its society, 
the first sight of Estonia’s cultivated 
fields and clustering homesteads was 
truly restoring. Toa fresh English 
eye, the large unenclosed tracts, green 
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though they were, might have looked 
desolate, and the oasis of a proprie- 
tor’s mansion, with all its farming 
buildings around it, too rare to have 
enlivened the desert ; but tome there 
was something of home about each, 
though so different,—something of 
that country life which is England’s 
glory and distinction. Not that there 
was any thing striking or particularly 
picturesque in the landscape—rather 
the reverse; but, here and there it 
had a chastened, cultivated look, as if 
it ministered willingly to the wants of 
man. And mankind partook of the 
same expression—at least the peasants 
—reminding me, as they walked 
meekly by the side of their little carts, 
with their long, petticoat-like, wool- 
len coat, and oe falling over their 
shoulders, more of coarse, ugly, but 
still gentle-looking women, than of 
the veritable sons of the soil. Sons 
of the soil, however, they are, in the 
strictest sense of the word, and ever 
have been; for the foreigner has 
ruled them and their birthright for 
centuries. 

A romance, however, lingers round 
the early annals of this province, 
which connects it with the most poetic 
period of European history. For 
though the nominal dominion of this 
little land has passed backwards and 
forwards from the Swedes to the 
Danes, and is now firmly held by 
the Russians, yet its real conquerors 
and colonists were the Schwerdt 
Rittern, or, as they are sometimes 
called, the Knights of the Teutonic 
Order, who took possession of the 
land, and made laws, built castles, 
and oppressed the natives, in true 
medieval style. Names and titles 
have, therefore, been perpetuated in 
the province which recall the song of 
the troubadour, or remind one of the 
camp of Wallenstein,—such as Léw- 
enfels, Mohrenschildt, Sternberg, the 
Counts Mauteuffel, and even that 
name of names, the Douglas; with 
others more euphonious to gentle 
ears, —as Rosen, Lilienfeldt, &c. : 
though now all represented by poor, 
prosy proprietors of land, without 
one spark of romance left in them, 
with the peasant nominally their 
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tenant, but in reality as much their 
helot as before. 
The friend whom I came to visit 
I had met with in other climes. He 
was an Estonian by birth, but had 
left the province very young, and 
was now returned to settle in the 
land of his fathers,—with, perhaps, 
no very precise notions of agricul- 
tural economy, but with a warm 
heart and excellent principles, and a 
fortune to support both. He 
just removed into a recently 
urchased estate, by the name of 
ardes, with an imposing-looking 
mansion upon it. But I found him 
lodging in a kind of side-house, with 
allin confusion about him—new fur- 
niture piled up in great packing- 
cases,—awaiting my co-operation be- 
fore putting things to rights, either in 
the house or grounds. Accordingly, 
the morning after my arrival, we 
began to inspect the new domain. 
Associations are certainly the poetry 
of life. They are the silver link by 
which one thing carries over its 
sweetness, and one period its sacred- 
ness, to another. They are at once 
our cheapest and our choicest joys: 
throw them the simplest pleasure in 
life, and, like the waters of that 
mysterious mineral fountain, they'll 
enfold it in a web of crystal. They 
are the allies of all the virtues, strew- 
ing a thousand little pleasures over 
the dullest surface of domestic 
drudgery. They are the pleaders for 
all that is generous and humane, 
prompting and restraining in matters 
for which principles seem too cum- 
brous, and religion too solemn. 
Those who feel not their influence, 
or want not their help, must be very 
heartless and depraved, or, what 1s 
rarer, very, very happy. But, for 
all this, delightful, precious, and hu- 
manising, as they are, who has not 
known the time when associations 
have been very much in the way,— 
when we have felt them to be like 
old servants—very dear, but very 
great tyrants, too? Who has not 
experienced the inconvenience of not 
being able to stir hand or foot for 
fear of them,—of not being allowed 
to banish an awkward piece of fur- 
niture,—to pull down an ivy-grown, 
smoking chimney,—or, above all, to 
cut downatree, without being twitched 
and pulled more violently than we 
should like to confess, and then, when 
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we had got our own way, in spite of 
them, being heartily miserable for it 
afterwards ? 

I have all my life been the most 
abject slave to associations. They 
have filled my head with scruples, 
and my rooms with rubbish. I ed 
longed to emancipate myself, but 
never could. Imagine, therefore, the 
indescribable feeling of liberty I ex- 

rienced at finding myself, for once 
in my life, with nothing to fear, love, 
or res It was a kind of spiteful 
satisfaction, as if I had humbled some 
perverse enemy, which I shall never 
forget. My friend caught the con- 
tagion, and we rioted for a few days 
in ‘all the luxury of disrespect.’ 

The house was a fair specimen of 
Teutonic-Estonian habits and tastes. 
Shew but the interior of a mansion, 
and it is easy to pronounce whether 
it be tenanted by an old family, or a 
nouveau riche, by a fine lady, or spoilt 
children. This house did not seem 
to have been tenanted at all. It was 
large and stately, with pompous pil- 
lars, and portico of pretence; but, 
except for a suite of casino rooms, or 
a great public entertainment, it was 
difficult to say what purpose it had 
served by night or by day. For a 
country family of domestic habits, in 
a land and climate where you depend 
greatly on in-door resources, it is 
impossible to conceive any thing less 
suitable. The rooms were in one 
greatthoroughfare. There was ~— 
of space for a formal polonaise throug 
vestibule, dining- room, and saloons 
without end; but there was no pro- 
vision for sleeping at all, except you 
passed through all these, and then 
there was none for sleeping alone. 
If a gentleman chose to be private, 
he imprisoned all the ladies within 
him; and if a lady chose to walk 
before breakfas‘, she compromised all 
the gentlemen beyond her. There 
was not a snuggery for a student, or 
a sanctum for an inyalid, a back- 
stair for a maid, or a passage for 4 
pail. 

The furniture, which was left in 
the principal apartments, was to 
match. It was imposing in form, 
and finely carved ; but the chairs 
you could not sit upon, the tables 
you could not sit at, the sofas ‘ kept 
the promise to the eye but broke it 
to the back,’ and one and all required 
such an amount of strength to move 
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from its place as no one cares to exert 
in polite society. It was evident that 
Mahomet had always gone to the 
mountain in this house. 

Alterations and improvements were 
now devised with amazing rapidity. 
Passages were to be split off, par- 
titions thrown across, doors stopped 
here and opened there, stairs of com- 
munication appended, all the civil- 
ising minutie of curtain-rods, bell- 
wires, and book-cases, introduced, 
and the house, in short, thoroughly 
broken into habitable condition. 

Out-of-doors, much the same in- 
congruity prevailed. The windows 
of the chief saloon were choked up 
by a fence of scraggy bushes, while 
the dirty offices were left without a 
twig to cover them; a pretty river, 
which ran close past, was hidden 
from view by a row of dilapidated 
palings ; a showy bridge, with much 
broken plaster ornament, was not 
safe to cross; a Gothic gate was off 
its hinges; and a Grecian summer- 
house stood on one pillar. ‘The road 
was full of stones and holes, and in 
one part they had driven into the 
river to avoid mending it. In short, 
there was a look of Dutch taste, 
mingled up with Hibernian neglect, 
pervading every thing; while the 
fine house stood like an over-dressed 
lady, with nothing to keep her in 
countenance. 

Nevertheless, Nature had supplied 
every thing that the most fastidious 
landscape-gardener could have de- 
sired. The river was bright and 
rapid as the Tay, its banks ofa velvet 
verdure peculiar only to Estonia and 
the Thames; a sombre fir-wood, on 
the other side of the stream, kept 
it company for a short space, and 
then it wandered on in many a bend 
through a landscape, flat, indeed, but 
studded with self-sown groups of 
trees, and carpeted with a brilliancy 
of wild flower peculiar to Estonia 
alone. There was little to do to 
make this place beautiful, and great 
enjoyment in doing it. We began 
forthwith. Bushes and palings were 
swept down, the ground sloped to 
the river, a new drive staked out, 
flower-beds sketched, when advanc- 
ing, knife in hand, to plant the mark 
of condemnation on an old, rugged, 
spruce fir, which exactly intercepted 
our new drive, I was suddenly pulled 
up. Beneath it lay two little spaces, 
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each about the size of a pocket- 
handkerchief, and outlined with a 
border of faded leaves. One of them 
was chiefly occupied by stones, laid 
out in a mystic form. The other 
made pretensions to a more advanced 
system of horticulture; for in the 
midst stood a plant of green rye, 
which shewed signs of recent trans- 
planting from the nearest field, and 
now hung its head sorrowfully. They 
were children’s gardens! and it was 
evidently not long since little hands 
had been busy upon them, for the 
ground was all scratched and scraped 
about in an indescribable fashion, 
much as if it had been combed with 
a fine tooth-comb. Lower down was 
a still smaller plot, a kind of adjacent 
island, or alk dependent state, de- 
cidedly baby’s property ; and here a 
great convulsion of nature had gone 
on, for the earth was dug up and 
thrown about, as if baby had dusted 
herself in it like a hen. Close by 
lay another sign of infancy, a painted 
wooden egg, a favourite child’s toy in 
Russia, stuck up, like Humpty 
Dumpty, against the trunk of the 
tree. 

The sight transfixed me to the 
spot, and in a moment I was far away 
on Scottish ground, with a brown 
hill above and a rushing burn be- 
neath, and nothing in common with 
the scene before me but a clustering 
family of children’s gardens, lying, 
like an intersected map, upon the 
sloping bank, and Dolly perched up 
in an angle of one of the old trees’ 
muscular roots. Was it possible 
that children had been reared in that 
house of formality,—that their little 
hands had climbed those forbidding 
chairs,—and genuine children too, as 
these little gardens proved? How 
glad they must have been to escape 
to them! I could not leave that 
little egg there, 

To waste all alone, 
Its lovely companions all silent and gone. 
I put it into my pocket, and de- 
termined to give it to the first child 
I should meet. The next morning 
when I rose, the remainseof the old 
spruce lay mangled over the scene. 

The farming buildings now came 
under review. Ihave always looked 
upon a disorderly farmyard as one 
of the most miserable sights in the 
world. Has the reader ever studied 
the countenance of a cow under ad- 
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verse or prosperous circumstances ?— 
the downcast, hopeless look, as she 
is driven into a stagnant, ill-kept 
enclosure ; the melancholy sneer with 
which she turns over some tuft of 
decomposing straw ; the dogged man- 
ner in which she stands in mud and 
mire up to her fetlocks, knowin 

that it is useless moving where al 

ern are bad alike ?—or the light, 
antastic tread with which she enters a 
comfortable, tidy yard, the fresh litter 
rising up elastic beneath her feet like 
a modern water-bed ; the saucy poke 
of her head at some neighbour who 
had seized hold of the same bunch of 
juicy hay with herself, and the im- 
pudent whisk of her tail in pure 
exuberance of vivacity; to say no- 
thing of the different-sized milkpail, 
which depends, there is no doubt, 
much more on the state of her spirits 
than of her diet ? 

The farming buildings here were 
of an enormous scale, as befitted the 
accommodation of sixty cows and 
many hundred sheep,—in wretched 
condition, of course, and looking the 
more so for the absence of their nu- 
merous inhabitants, now happily 
grazing in the woods and meadows. 
A few peasants were moving about 
among them, looking meek and mild, 
but dull and inert, and doing about 
as much work in a week as an Eng- 
lish labourer would in a day. They 
approached us always with the most 
servile gestures, stroking us down 
with their hands with a humility 
which was revolting to our feelings. 
But there was that evident disparity 
between these slave-like beings and 
that fine mansion which would ac- 
count for any degree of malgovern- 
ment and misery. The Russian serf, 
low as he is, has never this expression. 
He knows himself to be a chip of the 
same block with his master, and holds 
himself up with a feeling of brother- 
hood. But the Estonian has no bond 
but that of servitude; origin, lan- 
guage, manners, are all different,— 
and religion, too, for their Lutheran 
German masters, my friend assured 
me, had too often none at all. 

I stood and watched their oppressed 
looks, and listened to their insig- 
nificant, babbling speech, as different 
from the full, pompous Russian, as 
the pattering of rain from the house- 
top to the flowing of a torrent from 
the mountain ; while my friend went 
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round and gave orders, and then, at 
the first opportunity, edged off to 
the stable, which lay nearer his heart 
than any other building on the estate. 
There were housed his four beautiful 
blacks ofa Circassian cross, small ani- 
mals,round bodied, slender limbed,and 
bright eyed—creatures with no vice, 
though their spirits never slackened, 
and their breaths never failed—to be 
matched in close, sustained trot, with 
any race-horse in England, but with 
a luxuriance of tail and mane that 
would have scandalised an English 
groom. We usually found two of 
them harnessed to a light droschkey, 
while Iuhann, the coachman, sat 
immovable on the box, with Russian 
high cap, and blue cloth caftan, his 
head shaved up to his ears behind, 
his arms squared, and his short whip 
hanging from his wrist. Not that 
he was a Russian at all, but only a 
blue-eyed Estonian, dressed in the 
conventional Russian coachman’s cos- 
tume, worn by every being that 
mounts a box, public or private, 
from St. Petersburg to Odessa, Any 
—— eye, too, could instantl 
ave detected the sheep in the wolf's 
clothing, not only from the absence 
of the magnificent beard, but from a 
gentle, stupid look, which no Russian 
ever succeeded in assuming. He 
drove, however, capitally, and ma- 
naged the two fly-away creatures 
before him, over not the smoothest 
roads, with a skill that astonished me. 

We visited thus many parts of my 
friend's estate, and some parts of his 
neighbours’ too, for I suspect he did 
not always know one from the other. 
Nor was it easy, with miles of un- 
fenced wood and unenclosed meadow- 
land, and no boundary mark in either, 
though Iuhann could always tell 
whenever his master condescended 
to be ignorant. 

These excursions were very en- 
joyable. Sometimes we drove under 
the shade of stately pines—the real 
Scotch fir,—tough-limbed and red- 
barked, second only to the English 
oak in sturdy beauty. Sometimes 
we pressed through low brushwood, 
following a track almost grown up 
with the spring's luxuriance, the 
boughs closing after us as we passed, 
and the tingling bells of the unseen 
cattle sounding musically in the air ; 
or we turned off with noiseless wheels 
across a green, bog-like surface, skil- 
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fully keeping safe ground, with such 
radiant wild-flowers about us as 
tempted me out of the droschkey 
every ten minutes to secure them. 
No wonder a Linneus was fostered 
in a northern nursery like this. The 
evenings (for this was our driving 
time) were such as you find only in 
these latitudes—the coolness of night 
joined to the brightness of day, and 
yet a subdued brightness, which told 
‘of a day that was gone;’ while a 
slight breeze, a never-failing feature 
in an Estonian summer, played un- 
tired around us, and the sky was 
always brilliant, though in peculiar 
straight lines and metallic colours, as 
if even the clouds that hang over 
Russian territory were subjected to a 
species of drill. 

It was the kind of atmosphere and 
scenery to be confidential in—a sort 
of neutral ground, on which secrets 
came out well; and I heard a good 
deal about two things which the 
house required to make it complete,— 
namely, a pianoforte and a lady, both 
already bespoken, of the finest tone 
and quality. And then, in the kind- 
liness of his feelings, my friend would 
discuss various philanthropic plans 
for the improvement of his peasants, 
—of better comforts and better edu- 
cation,—something to draw them up 
in the scale of humanity, and inspire 
them with self-respect. But where 
did the peasants reside? We had 
driven miles daily without seeing a 
house. How was this extensive estate 
populated ? Where the villages ? 

*Do you see the church there ?’ 
said my companion, pointing across a 
desolate track which bounded the 
horizon, with a naked tower standing 
upon it. ‘That's my chief village ; 
we'll go and visit the pastor to- 
morrow. I have two other villages, 
but they lie far off in a different 
direction. It’s astonishing the dis- 
tance these poor fellows come to 
their work,—a day’s labour before it 


— ; 
Ve drove on, when suddenly a 
more than usual obstruction in the 
road, which led through a rye field, 
jolted the droschkey unmercifully, 
and almost threw us from our seats. 
‘What's that?’ cried my friend. 
‘Mind what you are about, Iuhann. 
Stop! stop!’ 
It was simply an enormous stone 
deep in the earth, with a sullen- 
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looking shoulder protruding above 
it, scarified with the mark of many a 
wheel. 

‘What a set of lazy dogs, to have 
gone jolting over this stone all their 
lives; enough to lame the horses! 
Tell the overseer to send a couple 
of men, and hoist this out as soon 
as you get back. Do you hear ?’ 

* Yes, yes,’ said Iuhann, in a very 
sullen tone. 

The next day we started for our 
visit to the pastor; stopping to in- 
quire for letters at the Krug, on the 
high road, where the Petersburg post 
left them. A Krug is a kind of road- 
side inn, common to all lands—dirty, 
inconvenient, and picturesque every- 
where, and not least so in Estonia. 
Every estate has one or more of 
these Krugs upon it, to which they 
are a stated source of emolument— 
selling brandy and beer to the pea- 
sants and passers-by ; and sometimes 
provided with an extra room in which 
travellers of a higher description may 
spread out their basket of provisions, 
or even contrive to pass the most 
wretched of nights. They are all 
huge, overgrown buildings, compris- 
ing room for carts and carriages on 
one side, stabling for numerous horses 
and cattle on the other, and accom- 
modation for human beings in the 
centre. The Krug we now approached 

resented a front of almost a hundred 
eet long, the roof thatched and over- 
hanging the low walls, and supported 
for a space in the centre by rude 
wooden posts, deep under which glim- 
mered the small dirty windows of 
the inner house. The whole build- 
ing was of wood—great trees just 
barked—firmly dove-tailed at the 
corners, the interstices filled up with 
moss. There were pigs going out and 
in, free of the house, and cocks and 
hens, and a pretty little, long-haired, 
limpid-eyed child, of about three 
a old, who stood paddling with 

er naked feet in a great stagnant 
pool collected round one of the posts. 
The hostess soon appeared, a strong- 
looking dame, with the high cap of the 
country upon her head, holding in her 
arm a younger child, who kicked to 
join hissister in the puddie. Ithought 
of the wooden egg, felt in my pocket, 
and in a moment it was rolling on 
the road before the little girl, who 
flew like a sylph after it, while the 
baby kicked more violently than ever. 
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The man, or Kriiger, as he is called, 
now appeared, with broad, good- 
humoured face, and curly hair, and 
then vanished back into the house to 
look for letters. As we sat in the 
carriage, we looked down through 
the open windows into the house. I 
saw boxes and rough bedsteads, and 
a rude clock on the wall, and other 
signs of comfort, while upon the sill 
of the open window stood a little tin 
pot full of Kopecks —copper and sil- 
ver money of various sizes. 

‘ That’s my rent,’ said my friend. 

‘Rather an exposed situation for 
it!’ said I. 

‘Oh, nobody steals here! at least 
not money. They are not sharp 
enough for that yet.’ 

And an interesting discussion upon 
the comparative crimes of nations 
might have ensued, when the host 
brought out a letter for me, and we 
drove off. 

Much as we are familiarised with 
the passage of a letter from one part 
of this earth to another, there are 
times when it comes across one in 
the light of a miracle. That some- 
thing so small, slight, and combusti- 
ble, should make its way through 
the world safely, passing all sorts of 
perils by land, and perils by water, 
and lastly, that great puddle at the 
Krug door, is astonishing enough ; 
but that, after all, it should reach 
the very individual it was intended 
for, and no other, more astonishing 
still, and rather to be regarded as a 
happy coincidence than as a natural 
result. It is true, under the Russian 

t regulations, such coincidences 

o not always occur. But they would 
have made but little out of my letter, 
for it was written thick and fine— 
precious grain, closely sown ; so I 
nodded to my companion, by way of 
apology, and set myself to reap the 
harvest as quickly as I could. 

A short time had elapsed, and I 
was in the midst of the London sea- 
son, when the carriage went up on 
one side, down on the other, and my 
friend’s elbow knocked my letter out 
of my hand. He was not exactly 
the meekest of men; and a tremen- 
dous ‘ Ota!’ (stop) was levelled at 
Iuhann, which brought us to a stand- 
still. There lay the stone, unaltered 
in position. Iuhann sat bolt upright 
on his box, without turning his head 
either to the right or left. 
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* What the devil does this mean?’ 
said his master, getting fast into a 
passion. ‘Did I not give you my 
orders to have that stone dug out 
yesterday? I say—did I not give 
you my orders ?” 

Iuhann muttered something about 
the witches’ stone, and the witches’ 
clothes, and nobody liking the job. 

‘Stuff and nonsense! that’s no af- 
fair of yours. They are to do as 
they are bidden. Here’—to another 
servant behind the carriage—‘ get 
you off this minute, and go back to 
the overseer, and tell him that stone 
must be got out before I return, or 
I'll stop and see it done myself. I’m 
not going to have my horses lamed 
for all the witches in the world, or 
their clothes either !’ 

I ventured to ask what this all 
meant. 

‘Oh! some folly and superstition 
about the witches having buried their 
clothes here, and it’s being unlucky, 
and no end to the nonsense. I'll pull 
up that overseer well for it.’ 

‘But if there be some old associa- 
tion,’ said I, meekly, ‘ it’s as well to 
respect those things. The road might 
be thrown out a little.’ 

‘ There, my good friend, read your 
letter,’ said the baron, good-humour- 
edly again. 

We drove on some miles. The 
country was opener and wilder than 
I had seen before; and, but for that 
church tower, which stood like a 
landmark, I could have believed we 
were leaving, rather than approach- 
ing, the dwellings of man. But now 
it reared itself up full before us,—a 
heavy, dull building, destitute of all 
ornament or interest; on one side of 
it a desolate plain, dotted with huge 
boulder-stones, on the other a tract 
of low bushwood ; while some little 
way off lay a collection of low brown 
log - houses, scattered irregularly 
about. In the midst of them stood 
the Pastorat—like a mother among 
her children—built of the same ma- 
terials as the rest, only with more 
windows, taller chimneys, a better 
garden behind, and a evans space 
in front. Lying in that silent prairie- 
like country, with the flaming even- 
ing sun hanging large above them, 


.these dusky log-huts looked more 


like the dwellings of a savage tribe; 
and one expected rather to see the 
inmate of that parsonage a sleek, 
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rubicund, Catholic padre, than a 
spare Lutheran pastor, with a young 
second wife, and a second growth of 
olive-branches. One of these was 
playing in the dilapidated porch as 
we drove up, and gave the alarm, on 
which some internal scuffling took 
place ; and we had already descended, 
when the pastor came forward with 
the action of a man who has just 
slipped on his coat. He had a saga- 
cious eye, and a benevolent expres- 
sion, and welcomed us kindly. 

The moment we entered the house 
all the rude nationality which marked 
the exterior vanished, and we felt we 
were only in the dwelling of a Ger- 
man of the middle class. The room 
we entered had that vacancy of ex- 
pression which marks a German in- 
terior in every class of life ; combin- 
ing, like too many of the German 
fair sex I have come across, all the 
primness of a convent with the un- 
tidiness of a bar. Nor was the lady 
who now came in any exception. She 
had just put on a very smart cap 
over hair of a decidedly ‘ day-before- 
yesterdayish’ arrangement. Her gar- 
ments were dirty, and more flowing 
than was desirable, while she entered 
the room with her face on a smirk, 
and her body at an angle, like a lay- 
figure put into a wheedling position. 
The children followed at random,— 
a bloated, short-waisted boy, who 
leered disgustingly at the tea, though 
he evidently had not the smallest ac- 
commodation left for it,—a thin girl, 
a step older, with sharp false eyes, 
rather inflamed, who pinched her 
brother, and smiled at us simultane- 
ously ; while a poor pale baby loomed 
in the distance, on a dirty native 
ayah’s arm. 

Thus the pastor’s interior was not 
very inviting, but he was sufficiently 
interesting himself to make the visit 
agreeable. After tea we sallied out 
with him to reconnoitre the village. 
As we approached, troops of little 
shock-headed children, much in the 
style of my friend at the Krug, darted 
across our path, and took instinct- 
ively to the bush—here and there a 
head of yellow hair peeping at us, 
like a wood-elf, from among the 
foliage. The women, however, came 
up more boldly, kissing our hands, 
and stroking us down with a kind of 
mesmerising action; and no sooner 
had we done with one set than an- 
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other followed, till at last we were 
fairly surrounded with a circle of 
these poor creatures,— their skins 
browned, and their hair blanched, 
with exposure to the sun,—some 
with high caps, others with flow- 
ing locks; but all affectionate alike. 
It was the Erra of the estate, how- 
ever, who was the chief object of 
attention ; and I dared not look too 
meaningly at him as he stood hold- 
ing this somewhat irregular levée. 
Some ladies kissing his hands, others 
stroking his legs, while a few of the 
aged and infirm, who got shoved 
aside, were contentedly saluting the 
tails of his coat. In more civilised 
society his pockets would have suf- 
fered; but here not even beg 
was intruded ; and they drew meekly 
back when each had had her turn. 
They were far from being an ugly 
race, though disfigured by hard la- 
bour and hard fare. There were 
slight figures and small heads among 
them, and here and there a young, 
well-shaped hand and arm; and one 
and all had pearls of teeth. Their 
dress was a loose, short-waisted che- 
mise, coarsely embroidered, with a 
striped woollen skirt, and the high 
picturesque cap. They were not par- 
ticularly clean or neat; but then 
they had been taken—what no ladies 
like to be—unawares. The men were 
now returning from their daily, dis- 
tant work; the little horse and cart 
toiling slowly through the landscape. 
They were all very like their wives 
and sisters, only uglier, coarser, and 
infinitely duller looking. 

We now entered one of the houses ; 
the peasant, on whom the honour 
devolved, attending us bareheaded, 
with his face lighted into some ani- 
mation. The building wasconstructed 
on the same principle as the Krag, 
with an inner house. The outer 
walls, however, were solid, with an 
entrance corresponding exactly with 
one within, the passage between being 
evidently a favourite promenade of 
the pigs. This entrance was wide 
and low, like a stable-door ; and the 
inner one had, in addition, a high 
ledge before it, so that we stooped 
our heads and raised our feet simul- 
taneously to enter. ‘This might be 
devised to keep the children in, and 
the pigs out; but, if so, it did not an- 
swer the purpose. The interior was 
merely one vast unpartitioned space, 
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empty of human inhabitants, though 
a cackling above, and a grunting be- 
low, shewed that we had disturbed 
plenty of another description. It was 
rather dark, too, but we soon dis- 
cerned signs of industrious habits 
scattered about it. There were two 
spinning-wheels and a loom, and 
rough benches and boards; while a 
broad, low shelf attached to the wall, 
and occupying one side of the room, 
evidently accommodated the family 
out at length for the night. It was 
a rude, but not a comfortless dwell- 
ing— infinitely better adapted in 
means to end than either the pro- 
prietor’s mansion or the Pastorat ; 
and I could fancy a cheerful winter 
scene in the long dark evenings, the 
bituminous fir-wood splinter stuck 
into a crevice of the great stove, the 
family all gathered under the light, 
the spinning - wheels at work, the 
cocks and hens on the rafters, and 
the pigs in the passage. 

‘And you may add another pleas- 
ing feature,’ said the pastor, as [ told 
him what passed in my mind; ‘ you 
would see the parents instructing 
their children. Rude and toil-worn 
as they look, it is astonishing how 
early they learn to read, and many 
to write. These are their school- 
books,’ pointing to a well-used Es- 
tonian Testament and hymn-book, 
which lay in the small one-paned 
window. ‘They are all well versed, 
too, in the doctrines of Christianity, 
and discuss them frequently to- 
gether.’ 

‘But,’ said my friend, as we left 
the house, and again encountered the 
obsequious gestures of those collected, 
‘I get disgusted with their abject 
manners. Why don’t they stand like 
men ?” 

‘There’s much to be done and un- 
done before they'll do that,’ said the 
old man, thoughtfully. ‘We have 
beaten the dog too long for him not 
to crouch now. But they are men 
for all that, when the occasion calls 
it out. ‘There are no stauncher sol- 
diers in the Russian army.’ 

‘I can believe in their endurance, 
poor things! but not in their courage 
or spirit,’ answered the baron. 

* You'll believe in both, if you give 
them fair play; but the land that 
has known violence and oppression 
for centuries is not the best cradle 
for either. I trust we are better off 
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than we were in those times, how- 
ever,’ said the pastor, pointing to a 
small green mound which lay on the 
outskirts of the village. ‘ That's 
called the witches’ mound to this day. 
They were burnt here.’ 

He involuntarily stopped. 

‘This was all witch land; and 
many, I fear, met a horrid death on 
that slight rising where the grass 
now grows so green. It is a fearful 
picture to conjure up in this desolated 
region — the flames seen far and 
wide, and the forefathers of these 
very villagers mounted on those 
same great stones to see the spectacle ; 
some of them thinking, perhaps, 
those heathen rites were returned, 
which were hardly faded from their 
memory.’ 

The old pastor had peopled this 
lonely spot too vividly, and we 
turned away. 

‘It is strange,’ said my friend, 
but this is the second time to-day, 
that we have come across witch re- 
miniscences !’ 

And he related the anecdote of the 
stone, and the people’s unwillingness 
to disturb it. 

‘That is curious—very curious, 
said the pastor, in his turn. ‘Long 
as I have lived here, I never heard 
the tradition of that stone, though it 
has many a time been a stumbling- 
block in my path. The people are 
secretive on these subjects. But in 
an old document I found in the 
church-chest the other day, there is, 
I now remember, some allusion to a 
stone under which the witches buried 
something. I even fancy ’twas in this 
very parish. If you are interested, 
I'll find it and read it to you.’ 

We returned, therefore, at once to 
the Pastorat, where the old man pro- 
duced a time-worn paper, written in 
old German, of curious cipher and 
spelling, which he read with some 
difficulty, and which I now transcribe 
fair into English. I give it with all 
the names of persons and places be- 
longing to the locality, and the pas- 
tor's comments as he proceeded. 

‘This document refers evidently 
to some previous examination; but 
I have found no other,’ said the old 
man, and began thus :— 

* Examination of the two witches, 
Anna and Ghort, on the 2d of 
May, 1640. 

‘By command of his well-born 
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the lord-governor, I, Heinrich 
trick, of Ottenkiill and Sall, districts’ 
judge, with my two colleagues, and 
other thereto appointed gentlemen, 
did duly repair to the house of Pad- 
das’ (‘The adjoining estate to this,’ 
said the pastor). ‘ When the court 
had taken their places, there appeared 
before us the right noble, firm, and 
manly Herr Herrmann von Billings- 
hausen’ (‘ The family still exists, but 
they have lost the Paddas estate’), 
and besought me, the judge, in vir- 
tue of my office, judicially to examine 
and interrogate a certain suspected 
woman, by name Anna, as to what 
she knew regarding Herr von Bil- 
lingshausen’s deceased little daugh- 
ter, and whether she had not herself 
bewitched the same, and deprived her 
of life. I therefore summoned the 
said woman before me, strictly en- 
joining her, both with kind words 
and with threats of torture, to tell 
me all she knew of the matter. I 
then took the private examination, 
de datv 19th of April, signed by 
many noble gentlemen, and ques- 
tioned her upon every point succes- 
sively, asking her whether she still 
adhered to all she had there con- 
fessed ? 

‘To which she replied—‘ Yes.’ 

‘Whereupon she was further ex- 
amined on the following points :— 

‘Where she was born, and how 
she came into this country ? 

‘She was born in Wiirzburg, and 
came over to this country with other 
people from Finland, twelve or thir- 
teen years ago. 

‘Whether she had ever been to 
the Table of the Lord ? 

‘In Finland, she had partaken of 
the Lord’s Supper, but not since 
then ; for that, whenever she pur- 

doing so, Satan had forbidden 
er. 

‘In what form Satan had appeared 
when he forbade her ? 

‘In the form of a tall, black man. 

‘Whether she knew who had set 
fire to Herr Otto Wrangel’s house ?’ 
(‘Plenty of Wrangels still in the 
2 

‘Yes, she knew; for the woman 
Marri, and her son Rein, and herself, 
had been carried there one night by 
Satan, in their first sleep, on a gale 
of wind. That the youngster Rein 
had held a tinder with fire in his 
hand, and had thus set fire to the 
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upper roof of the house outside. She 
then repeated all she had said under 
the third head of the private ex- 
amination. 

‘Whether the woman Marri had 
ever taken the form of a ware-wolf ? 

‘As the woman could fly with 
Satan in the air, so she supposed she 
could just as easily turn into a ware- 
wolf; but she knew nothing about 
that. 

‘Whether she, Anna, had be- 
witched Herr von Billingshausen’s 
deceased little daughter ? 

‘ She repeated, as already stated in 
the private examination, that, having 
entered the room invisibly, in the shape 
of a dog, she had gone up to the bed of 
the little maiden, and stroked her three 
times on the side, of which she was 
sure to die. That she came again to 
the house another day, and, at the 
little maiden’s entreaty, she tried to 
cure her, and gave her to drink 
three times of fresh water and ashes ; 
but that she was past her help. 

‘Why, when she was brought to 
the house of Paddas, had she thrown 
herself down three times at the en- 
trance ? 

‘ The devil had commanded her to 
do so. That he had come to her 
three times in prison, and told her 
she should ask for a knife and stab 
herself. That, accordingly, she had 
asked for a knife, but nobody would 
give her one. 

‘Where she had first learnt the 
art of witchcraft ? 

‘From Ghort, a woman from the 
village of Wartz (‘ This very village,’ 
said the pastor, ‘but wespellit Wardes 
now’), who had three times brought 
her beer, and persuaded her to drink ; 
and when at last she did drink, Ghort 
had blown three times into the beer. 
So she learnt the art. After that 
time the devil had come to her 
in the Wartz field, in the shape 
of a black man, and given her some- 
thing to drink out of a golden beaker ; 
and also promised her a fine woollen 
skirt, if she wouldservehim. (‘The 
identical skirts, my worthy sir,’ said 
the pastor, addressing me, ‘ which 
you see the women wearing to this 
day.’ 

Ttnether she had had further ac- 
uaintance with the woman Ghort in 
the art of witchcraft ? 

‘Yes, many a time had she flown 
about with Ghort on a gale of wind. 
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They had also often gone running 
about the country together as ware- 
wolves. (‘Does not this remind you 


of Goethe’s ballad?’ said the old 

man :— 

Es kamen der Nacht sieben War - wolf’ 
zu mir, 


Es waren sieben Weiber vom Dorf, 
Die Anna, &c. &c. 


‘ How universally this strange super- 
stition has been current in those 
countries where wolves have abound- 
ed!’ 

‘ But that they had done no harm, 
except running after the dogs. And 
that they had then taken off their 
habits and buried them under a great 
stone in the Wartz field.’ 

Here the pastor put down the 
paper and looked at us through his 
spectacles. 

‘That's the very stone, meine 
Herrn, you may depend upon it. If 
I were you, Herr Baron, I would let 
it alone. You'll have the witches 
about you!” 

‘It’s hoisted out by this time, I 
hope, said my friend, laughing. 
‘The witches could not do worse than 
lame my horses, which that stone 
would infallibly have done.’ 

The old man resumed :— 

‘She was then solemnly asked 
whether she knew of any other 
witch or warlock, besides those she 
had mentioned ? 

* No, she knew of none now, except 
the woman Ghort. 

‘She was asked whether, upon 
this her confession, she were willing 
to live or die? 

* Yes, she was. 

* Whereupon she was taken, under 
safe escort, back to prison.’ 


* Examination of the suspected wo- 
man Ghort, who lies in prison at 
Wartz, by Herr Jiirgel Stahil, 
before the court. 


‘Whether she, as Anna had de- 
clared, understood witchcraft ? 

‘No, she knew nothing about it ; 
but this she knew, that it was not 
Anna, but Anna’s daughter, who 
lived as nurse at Herr von Billings- 
hausen’s, who had bewitched his little 
girl. But that the mother says no, 
and persists that it was herself, and 
no one else, who had bewitched the 
little maiden. 

* How she knew that to be the case, 
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and whether she could convince Anna 
herself of it ? 

‘She knew it well, but she could 
not tell how. 

‘As nothing more was to be got 
out of the woman Ghort, either by 
fair words or threats, the pastor of 
St. Nicholas Church, Elias Grutzion 
by name (‘ An ancient predecessor of 
mine—the same church’), was directed 
to visit Anna in prison, and ask her 
whether she stood firm to her con- 
fession of having bewitched and 
killed the little maiden ? 

‘To which she answered three 
times, Yes. She had done it, and 
she would live and die by it. She 
again told the pastor that it was 
Ghort who taught her the art; that 
she would die by. 

‘ At length Anna was brought back 
again from prison, and confronted 
with Ghort, and there told her before 
the whole court that she was a witch, 
and that she, Anna, had learnt witch- 
craft from her. Upon which Ghort 
denied every thing, and would not 
speak. Both were then taken back 
to prison; Anna to Paddas, and Ghort 
to Wartz. 

‘ That this was all judicially heard 
and written down, do we bear witness, 
with our hands and seals; here, in 
this house of Paddas, this second day 
of May, 1640.’ 

Here follow accordingly the sig- 
natures and seals of all the indivi- 
duals concerned in the examination. 

‘The woman Anna was burnt on 
that mound,’ said the pastor, after a 
few moments’ silence, laying down 
the paper; ‘and I have heard the 
people still mention her as a notori- 
ous witch. The sentence would have 
been given shortly after that second 
of May. The land must have been 
still under water from the spring 
thaw !" 

That pastor had a strange art of 
embodying the reality ofa scene. I 
could imagine him searching the 
hearts of his congregation with no 
common power. But the carriage 
had been ready some time. We 
thanked our host for the entertain- 
ment he had given us, left compli- 
ments for the lay figure, and drove 
off. 

It was a lovely night, with a soft, 
colourless atmosphere, as if daylight 
had only folded its wings and re- 
mained above. I was disinclined to 
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speak, for painful. thoughts and 
images were crowding on my mind. 
The yesterday-like reality of that 
ancient document, the circumstantial 
closeness of the most incredible de- 
tails; the coincidences, with the 
traditions and superstitions, of other 
countries in one so far remote; the 
truth-like pertinacity of the wretched 
woman to confess, though she did it 
to her death; the tampering with 
the powers of darkness so veraciousl 
avowed ; on the one hand, the dar 
threat of torture, on the other, that 
one ray of ‘ light from Heaven,’ the 
hinted maternal solicitude to shield 
her daughter, which broke through 
all that mystery of iniquity like a 
star seen for a moment through a 
midnight tempest ; and then to look 
round at this desolate region through 
which I was passing, the principal 
features probably little altered in the 
last two centuries, and the heart of 
man still less. 

We had driven thus some way in 
silence, when my friend, who had 
evidently been for some time on the 
watch, suddenly exclaimed,— 

‘Here we are, all right! stop a 
moment!’ and the carriage drew up. 

Hands had been busy during our 
absence, the road was levelled and 
smoothed, and the Witches’ Stone lay 
by the side. It was, in truth, a 
curious-looking specimen, — like a 
rugged tooth, with huge, mishapen 
fangs; or, with a little stretch of the 
imagination, like an old crone hud- 
dled up by the roadside. 

‘Here's to the witches!’ said my 
friend, waving his hat in a fit of mad- 
cap mirth, — ‘ here’s to the witches, 
and a happy escape to them!’ 

He had scarce uttered the words 
when a fierce glare shot across the 
heavens,—a lurid light, as if the air 
itself had puffed into combustion, 
shone in our faces, while, at the same 
time, a piercing scream echoed through 
the silence. 

‘Good God! what is that?’ we 
exclaimed at once. 

Iuhann turned, and said quietly,— 

‘The Krug—on fire!’ and the 
next moment we discerned, through 
a belt of trees which hid it from our 
view, a wide mass of flames. 

Without waiting for orders, Iuhann 
whipped his horses, who, with all 
their spirit, were too intelligent to 
take fright, and bore us at full speed 
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in the direction of the fire. As we 
turned a corner, a miserable, but 
beautiful sight, was before us. The 
vast Krug stood full against the sky, 
the whole length and width of the 
roof one roaring body of flames, point- 
ing upwards in fierce growth. But 
where were the human beings we had 
so lately seen beneath it? My friend 
dashed out of the carriage before it 
stopped, in an agony of mind I fully 
shared. A few figures were grouped 
silently together in front. 

* Are they safe ?—are they safe ?” 

‘Yes, Erra, yes!’ answered a voice. 
‘ Yummal be praised!’ and we soon 
discerned the objects of our solici- 
tude. 

The poor man was walking up and 
down, wringing his hands; the wife 
was seated on the ground, her head 
sunk in her lap; two or three women 
were looking at her, crying kindly ; 
and my poor little lassie was standing 
by, holding on her mother, in awe- 
struck silence, with wide-open eyes 
and mouth. But where was the 
baby ? 

There it lay, in a rude wooden 
cradle, flung down seemingly at 
random, in a sedgy spot a few yards 
off; like Moses in the bulrushes, 
and fast asleep. 

‘Drive home, Iuhann!’ said his 
master, ‘and bring all the help you 
can.’ 

The flames now increased into one 
wide-based pyramid. The thatch fell 
in, the bare spars stood out against 
the sky ; then followed a smothering 
smoke, then an intense light glowed 
within, gleaming through every chink 
and aperture, and the doom of the 
Krug was sealed. The ravage was 
now going on in the very heart of it; 
but, for the present, not a flame crept 
without, and the huge round timbers 
stood unscathed, enclosing the fierce 
element in acage of adamant. Beasts 
were safe, as wellasman. The cows 
and sheep were in the meadows, and 
the horses had been turned out as 
usual! that evening. 

We now drew piecemeal from the 
sobbing woman an account of the 
first alarm, and of their escape; and 
it was such as to fill my heart, I hope 
for ever, with deeper reverence for 
Him who, when He sees fit, can make 
the least trifle minister to His provi- 
dence. I little thought when, with 
an involuntary feeling, I put that 
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little egg into my pocket, that it was 
destined to save a whole family from 
destruction. But so it was. The 
woman related that they were all in 
bed, and her husband asleep, and she 
should have been the.same, but for 
the little girl, who did nothing but 
cry for the wooden egg. That to 
pacify the child, she at length got up 
to fetch it from the front of the house, 
where she knew it lay. She came 
out, picked it up, when she heard a 
faint roaring sound overhead, and 
turning, saw the whole length of the 
top of the roof burst into flames. 
She gave one scream, and dashed 
back into the house. Her husband 
seized the cradle, she dragged the 
little girl after her, and they were 
scarcely over the threshold before the 
flames overhung it to the ground. 
To return was impossible. Every 
thing was left. 

‘But I snatched this through the 
fire off the open window,’ said the 
woman, with a fresh burst of grief. 
‘That's the Erra’s rent; it was to 
have been paid to-morrow; and she 
= the little tin pot into my friend’s 

and. He poured the money, with 
a kind gesture, back into her lap, and 
all the women stroked him down. 

I ventured to ask what had become 
of the egg, but the woman knew no- 
thing about it ; she supposed she had 
flung it down in her terror, which I 
was thankful to hear, for it might 
have become troublesomely valuable 
to me for the rest of my life; and it 
had done its duty, if ever an egg did. 

As to the cause of the disaster, it 
was only to be ascribed to the pos- 
sibility of a quantity of new-made 
hay, stacked as usual in the vast roof 
of the Krug, having spontaneously 
taken fire, which would account for 
the whole being simultaneously in 
flames. 

Meanwhile the roaring and crack- 
ling had increased ; and where there 
had been lines of light, there were 
now outstretched tongues of flame. 
Hitherto all had stood passive. A 
few peasants had assembled as spec- 
tators, but neither my friends nor I 
knew well what to suggest. Water 
was out of the question ; still it seemed 
grievous that as much solid timber 
should be consumed in one fierce 
hour as would furnish the slower 
fires of a whole winter. Could not 
some of the timbers be rescued ? We 
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had no sooner formed the wish than 
a party of peasants arrived to put it 
into execution. They were headed 
by Iuhann, and comprised carpenter, 
stable-boys, and all the farming ser- 
vants; all dull enough at other times, 
but full of energy now. Some had 
brought long poles, with rough hooks 
at the end; others wrenched out 
bent saplings from the ground, and 
all efforts were directed to pull the 
beams asunder. This was immense 
and painful labour. The trunks were 
lapped firmly together at the corners, 
each a massive tree in itself; and the 
heat had become so intense, that those 
twenty yards off bowed their heads 
before it. But a few of the boldest 
united their efforts at one corner, and 
soon a ponderous timber, forty feet 
long, and blazing at one end, was 
pulled down, and rolled forward 
out of the reach of fire. This gave 
stimulus to the rest, each excited his 
neighbour to the work, and along the 
whole front were seen uncouth figures, 
with uncouther tools, straining every 
sinew in a heat which was alone too 
much for exertion. 

Beam after beam was thus wrenched 
away blazing from its place; the men 
seizing the least fiery end in their 
arms, and tugging it to a distance, 
dragging a line of fire after them. 
Their coarse woollen garments acted 
as an excellent fireman’s mail, for the 
—— fell harmless upon them ; but 
they had that to overcome which 
would have checked any fireman, 
however well protected in other re- 
spects. They were, chief of them, 
barefooted ! and the quick, flinching 
step, as they leaped over the glowing 
beams, shewed how painful was each 
tread. Their long hair, too, was an 
awkward appendage. ‘The fire took 
one curly head and played round it, 
like a glory, but the man only crushed 
it, laughing, with his hands, and set 
to work again. It was their hearts 
that were fire-proof! 

Foremost in the band of bold spirits 
were the quict Iuhann, who had 
thrown off his smart coachman’s at- 
tire, and stood in shirt and full trou- 
sers, and the carpenter in linen jacket 
and apron, each heading a party, and 
leaping into a heat which was too fer- 
vent to bear for more than the mo- 
ment which the quick eye and daring 
hand required to clutch the object in 
view. 
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‘These are men, indeéd!’ said my 
friend, as we watched them with ad- 
miration. ‘I did not do them justice. 
This is true courage and spirit !’ 

Meanwhile the fire-spirits rioted 
in unsatiable destructiveness, and, 
with a thousand hissing tongues, 
seemed to mock the efforts of their 
former master. ‘Ye have ruled us 
long!’ was heard in the roar; ‘ we 
have cowered on your hearths, and 
groaned beneath your vile utensils ; 
but now the hour is come. We are 
hungry — hungry!’ and with that 
they leaped at a huge mass of wall 
and chimney, which stood high above 
them, and sucked it down in one 
crashing hurrah! The spirits had 
taken their measures well. The 
had posted their restless fire-sentinels 
all round on the outer walls, forming 
a barricade no human foot could pass ; 
and within was the solid dwelling- 
house, with all its fat household trea- 
sures at their mercy. We could see 
them through the doors and windows, 
—the beds and the boxes of the poor 
Kriigei, standing in a glare brighter 
than any noon-day. Every corner 
and fold visible, —the clock, with its 
tin dial-plate, pointing to twenty 
minutes past eleven, shining solemnly, 
like a brighter eye in the bright light 
around. The poor man had ceased his 
weary pacings, and was now standing 
close to his wife and children—sor- 
rowfully, indeed; but still I could 
imagine some such feelings were in 
his heart as Schiller has described 
in his Lied der Glocke :— 

Er zahlt die Haupter seiner Lieben 
Und sieh! es fehlt kein theures Haupt ! 

The woman was more inconsolable. 
She gave one glance at her boxes and 
clock, standing there in such tantalis- 
ing clearness, and then her head sunk 
= so low, that her high cap rolled 
off; on which the women round her 
instantly jammed it on again, as if 
no fire in the world could justify 
that. 

But there were other sorrowing 
creatures besides themselves, who 
had lost more than home and sub- 
stance. Alas, for the poor swallows! 
their nests and young ones were in 
the flames; and the parent birds 
wheeled round and round, hovering, 
with droopings wings, close over the 
fire, as if to share the same fate. 

_ "Twas marvellous how long the 
inner house held together, built pro- 
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bably more firmly than the rest. 
Door-stalls and window-frames stood 
in clear, dark relief, against the in- 
tense light behind them, shewing the 
furies within, but letting none out. 
Ever and anon, a greedy hand of 
flame, with outstretched fingers, 
would dart out of a window, and then 
draw back as if to gather more 
strength. Still the fire raged, and 
still the old walls held desperatel 
together; above and within was all 
fire, but they gave not in. Each log 
clung close to his neighbour, and no 
lever of flame was powerful enough 
to separate them. Only by degrees 
their strength consumed. Lines of 
light started out among them ; then 
gradually the whole mass became 
transparent, changing from faint 
crimson to intense white light, as the 
wind passed gently over it. At 
length a weaker portion could bear 
no more, and fell with a horrid crash, 
dragging one side after it. Now was 
fresh roar and heat, the flames stood 
out in fine relief against a bank of 
black clouds which had gathered upon 
the horizon, the smoke hung in curls 
of lurid bronze against the lighter sky 
above, and the exhausted men drew 
back, and, like the old walls, could 
bear no more. 

The Krug had now vanished, and 
only a few ruins remained for the fire 
to consume. ‘The loss was a serious 
one to my friend, for such buildings 
are expensive; but he went up and 
cheered his poor tenants, told them 
they should be installed in the new 
one as soon as it was built, and, mean- 
while, need have no anxiety for 
themselves or their little ones. Then 
he thanked the men in a few hearty 
words, ordered them all to the house 
for refreshment, inquired whether 
any were hurt, and told them it 
was worth having a Krug burnt to 
shew him what brave fellows they 
were. At which there was a general 
murmur and laugh ; and one voice, 
bolder than the rest, cried out,— 

‘We are sorry for the Erra’s loss ; 
but the Erra should not have dis- 
turbed the Witches’ Stone.’ 

And so I thought too! 


On my return to England I found 
The Amber Witch just published ; 
and the reader will remark how ana- 
logous are the materials of that tale 
with the pastor's witch examination. 
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L’USCOQUE.* 


’"Uscoque is the title of a work of 

George Sand, which, as it pro- 
fesses to give the original of Lord 
Byron's Corsair and Lara, furnishes 
matter of peculiar interest to the 
English reader. The author, or 
authoress, does not, however, give 
absolute proof of the authenticity of 
her story, which is thus introduced :— 


*I believe, Lelio,’ said Beppa, ‘ that 
we have set asleep the worthy Asseim 
Zuzuf.’ 

* All our histories weary him,’ said the 
abbé; ‘he is too grave a man to be 
interested in such frivolous subjects.’ 

‘ Pardon me,’ replied the sage Zuzuf. 
* In my country we love stories passion- 
ately ; in our cafés we have our story- 
tellers, as here (at Venice) you have 
your improvisateurs. Their recitals are, 
by turns, in prose and verse. I have 
seen the English poet listen to them for 
whole evenings.’ 

* What English poet ?’ I asked. 

* He who made war on the side of the 
Greeks, and who made the history of 
Phrosine and several other Oriental tra- 
ditions pass into the languages of Europe,’ 
said Zuzuf. 

‘I guess that he does not know the 
name of Lord Byron,’ cried Beppa. 

‘I know it very well,’ replied Zuzuf. 
‘If I hesitate to pronounce it, it is be- 
cause I was never able to utter it in his 
presence without making him smile. It 
seems that I pronounce it very ill.’ 

* In his presence !’ I exclaimed. 
you, then, know him ?’ 

‘Very well,—at Athens, chiefly. It 
was there that I related to him the his- 
tory of the Uscoque, which he wrote in 
English, under the title of the Corsair 
and of Lara.’ 

‘ How, my dear Zuzuf!’ said Lelio; 
‘you, then, are the author of the poems 
of Lord Byron ?’ 

‘No,’ replied the Corcyriot, without 
taking any notice of this joke, ‘for he 
entirely changed this history,—of which, 
besides, I am not the author, since it is a 
true history.’ 

* Well, you will relate it,’ said Beppa. 

* But you ought to know it,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ for it is rather a Venetian history 
than an Eastern tale.’ 


‘Did 


After some further conversation, 
the abbé says that he knows a story 
which resembles, in many points, the 
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adventures of those two poems; and 
he and Zuzuf agree to tell it between 
them, the abbé taking the part which 
passed at Venice, and Zuzuf that 
which passed in Greece. Of this 
narrative we will attempt to give a 
brief abstract, for the purpose of 
shewing what manner of individual 
Lord Byron could deliberately select 
for the substratum of his heroes. 
Well, indeed, might Lord Byron say 
of his hero, ‘He knew himself a vil- 
lain. We hope, before we have done 
with him, to make him thoroughly 
known as a villain to others as well 
as to himself. 

The first question is, What is an 
Uscoque? To which question the 
abbé gives an answer, in substance, 
as follows :— 

The word uscocco comes from scoco, 
which, in the Dalmatian language, 
signifies ‘ deserter,’ or ‘renegade.’ ‘The 
origin and the various fortunes of the 
Uscoques occupy an important place 
in the history of Venice. It appears 
that the emperors and princes of 
Austria often made use of these bri- 
gands to defend the maritime towns 
against the enterprises of the Turks. 
To evade the payment of this terrible 
garrison, which was not easily satis- 
fied, Austria shut her eyes to their 
piracies; and the Uscoques put to 
the sword all whom they met in the 
Adriatic, ruined the commerce of the 
Republic, and laid waste the pro- 
vinces of Istria and Dalmatia. They 
were a long time established at Segna, 
at the bottom of the Gulf of Carnia; 
and, entrenched behind high moun- 
tains and thick forests, they set at 
defiance the repeated efforts which 
were made to destroy them. To- 
wards 1615, a treaty concluded with 
Austria at length delivered them, 
without support, to the vengeance of 
the Venetians, and the sea-coast of 
Italy was cleared of them. The 
Uscoques, being then unable longer 
to act in one body, spread themselves 
over all the seas, and increased the 
number of the buccaneers who have 
always made war on the commerce of 
nations. Long after the expulsion 
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of that ferocious and brutal race, the 
name of Uscoque enjoyed an in- 
famous pre-eminence among all those 
who live by murder and rapine. 


Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century, at the commencement 
of the famous war of the Morea, 
Marc-Antonio Giustiniani being Doge 
of Venice, Pier Orio Soranzo, the 
last descendant of the ducal race of 
that name, completed the ruin, at 
Venice, of an immense fortune. He 
was a man still young, of extraor- 
dinary personal beauty and strength, 
of fiery passions, an immoderate pride, 
and an indomitable energy. He was 
celebrated throughout the Republic 
for his duels, his prodigality, and his 
debaucheries. He might be said to 
have sought in pleasure every means 
of wearing out his life, without hay- 
ing attained his end. His body 
seemed to be made of iron, and his 
health proof against all excesses. At 
length, when he saw all his resources 
exhausted, he set himself, for the 
first time, seriously to reflect on his 
position, and he beheld before him 
three courses: the first, to blow out 
his brains; the second, to turn monk ; 
the third, to go and make war upon 
the Turks. He adopted the last 
course, saying to himself that it was 
better to break other people’s heads 
than his own,—and that, besides, 
that could be done at any time. 
He sold all he had, paid his debts, 
and with what remained over, which 
would not have enabled him to 
live for two months, he equipped 
and armed a galley, and set out to 
fight the infidels. He made them 
pay dear for the follies of his youth. 
All who crossed his path were at- 
tacked, pillaged, and massacred. In 
a short time his little galley became 
the terror of the Archipelago. At 
the end of the campaign he returned 
to Venice with a brilliant reputation 
asacommander. ‘The doge, for the 
services he had rendered to the Re- 
public, appointed him for the follow- 
ing year to an important post in the 
fleet, commanded by the celebrated 
Francesco Morosini, who had con- 
ceived for Orio a great friendship, 
which the latter did not fail to turn 
to his personal advancement. 

Morosini had a niece, aged about 
eighteen, beautiful and good, and 
dearer to him than any thing in the 
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world, except the glory of the Re- 
public. When reproached with spoil- 
ing his niece, the old warrior replied 
that he had been sent upon the earth 
to make war against the Turks, and 
not against his beloved Giovanna. 
He left to the young lady in the 
choice ofa husband, as in every thing 
else, the most perfect liberty, his 
great wealth permitting him to dis- 
regard the fortune of the man whom 
she might wish to marry. 

Among her numerous suitors, Gio- 
vanna had distinguished the young 
Count Ezzelino, of the family of the 
Princes of Padua, a young man of 
noble disposition and good character. 
Morosini had given his consent to 
the marriage, and the day was fixed, 
when, all at once, Count Ezzelino 
suspended his preparations and quit- 
ted Venice. 

It appeared, after a time, that Orio 
Soranzo had supplanted Ezzelino in 
the young lady’s affections. By what 
arts or powers he did so we must 
refer the reader to George Sand’s 
description, only quoting one remark, 
—‘ Those ladies who affected the most 
to despise Orio Soranzo, and to pit 
Giovanna Morosini, knew too well 
that Orio was irresistible.’ Ezzelino 
was sorely tried, for he not only lost 
his mistress, but received an earnest 
invitation from her to be present at 
her nuptials with another. He ap- 
pears to have behaved with extra- 
ordinary generosity. ‘ My dear 
child,’ he said to his sister, who was 
indignant at the treatment he had 
met with, ‘I have no complaint to 
make against Giovanna Morosini. 
She loved me—she frankly avowed 
it—she gave me her hand. Another 
man came, more able, more auda- 
cious, more enterprising,—a man who 
wanted her fortune, and who, to 
fascinate her, shewed himself a great 
orator and a great actor. He con- 
quered: she preferred him. She 
told me so, and I retired; but she 
told me with frankness, with gentle- 
ness,—even with kindness. Do not, 
then, hate Giovanna; and remain 
her friend, as I remain her servant. 
Go and awake your aunt; beg her 
to put on her most splendid dress, 
and to come with you and me to the 
nuptials of Giovanna Morosini.’ The 
author gives a striking description of 
the appearance of the brother and 
sister at the nuptials ; ‘the one mute 
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and calm, like a despair without re- 
source ; the other seeming to be the 
living expression of the concentrated 
indignation of Ezzelino.’ 

Soon after his marriage Orio re- 
turned to his former evil courses, 
which his wife’s fortune now enabled 
him again to pursue. He indulged, 
in particular, his passion for gaming ; 
playing in a manner which, even in 
that country and age of gamesters, 
appeared frightful,—often risking, on 
one throw of the dice, his whole for- 
tune,— winning and losing twenty 
times in a night the revenue of fifty 
families. He was not longin making 
large holes in his wife's fortune, and 
he soon felt that he must change his 
mode of life or repair his losses, if he 
did not wish to find himself in the 
same position as before his marriage. 
The spring arrived, and hostilities re- 
commenced. Orio returned to his 
post with his galley, and set sail with 
the rest of the fleet at the beginning 
of 1686. 

He was engaged in all the prin- 
cipal actions of that campaign, and 
particularly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Coron, and in the battle 
which the Venetians gained over the 
capitan- pacha Mustapha, in the 
plains of Laconia. When the winter 
came, Morosini, after having put his 
numerous conquests in a state of de- 
fence, led the fleet to winter at Corfu, 
where it might, at the same time, 
watch the Adriatic and the Ionian 
Sea. In fact, the Turks did not 
make, during the whole winter, any 
serious attempt; but the inhabitants 
of the rocks of the Gulf of Lepanto, 
subdued the year before by General 
Strasold, taking advantage of the 
time when the violence of the wind 
and the roughness of the sea pre- 
vented the large Venetian ships of 
war from going out—protected, be- 
sides, against those they might meet 
by the smallness and lightness of 
their barks, which concealed them- 
selves, likesea-fowl, behind the small- 
est rock—gave themselves up almost 
openly to piracy. They attacked all 
the merchant-vessels which were 
forced to attempt that difficult pass- 
age,—frequently even armed galleys, 
generally made themselves masters 
of them, pillaged the cargoes, and 
massacred the crews. he Mis- 
solonghis, in particular, had taken 
refuge in the Curzolari isles (the 
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ancient Echinades), situated between 
the Morea, A®tolia, and Cephalonia, 
and made horrible ravages. The 
commander-in-chief, to put an end 
to them, sent into the isles the most 
infested, garrisons of chosen seamen 
provided with strong galleys, and 
gave the command of them to his 
most able and resolute officers. He 
did not forget Soranzo, who was sent, 
with three hundred men, to the 
largest of the Curzolari isles, and 
charged with the duty of watching 
the important passage which the 
commanded. Hisarrival struck with 
terror the pirates, who knew his cha- 
racter, and not a single act of 
piracy was known within the limits 
of his government ; while the other 
governments, in spite of the activity 
of the garrisons, continued to be the 
theatre of frequent and terrible atro- 
cities. 

However, Orio, disappointed in the 
hope he had formed of finding ene- 
mies to combat and plunder, wished 
to try a grand stroke, which might 
make up to him what he called the 
‘injustice of Fortune.’ He had 
learned that the Pacha of Patras kept 
immense treasures in his palace, and 
that, trusting to the strength of the 
town and the number of the inhabit- 
ants, he allowed his soldiers to keep 
a somewhat bad guard. Making his 
dispositions accordingly, Orio selected 
the hundred bravest men of his band, 
embarked them on board a galley, 
steered for Patras so as not to arrive 
there till night, concealed his vessel 
and his people in a sheltered creek, 
himself disembarked the first, and 
directed his course, alone and dis- 
guised, towards the town. The rest 
of that adventure is well known, 
having been minutely described by 
Byron in his poem. The favourite 
slave of the pacha, named Naam, 
who had seen from her windows the 
night combat, struck by the beauty 
and courage of the prisoner, assassin- 
ated her master, effected the escape of 
Orio, and returned with him to the 
Curzolari isles. 

The loss of his galley was a severe 
check to the fortunes of Orio, and 
the useless sacrifice of a hundred 
good soldiers might give a serious 
blow to his military reputation, and, 
consequently, injure his hopes of 
advancement from the Republic, 
and thereby of enriching himself; 
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for with him all things took that 
shape. 

After this affair, the manner of 
life and even the character of Soranzo 
—— to undergo a complete 
change. From daring and adven- 
turous, he became cautious and cir- 
cumspect. The loss of his principal 
falley, he said, rendered it a duty. 

he galley which remained could no 
longer be risked on distant expedi- 
tions. It kept within sight of the 
island when it went out, and then 
was commanded by his lieutenant. 
He remained shut up in the interior 
of the castle, apparently plunged in 
despair,—from which, however, he 
suddenly roused himself to punish 
with the utmost severity some mur- 
murs which his conduct had excited 
among his men. One effect of his 
new line of conduct was the re- 
appearance of the pirates, with all its 
calamitous consequences. 

Count Ezzelino, who had also been 
engaged in the same campaign, had 
obtained the command of Coron 
during the winter. Morosini hearing 
of the new ravage of the pirates, with 
the view of employing Ezzelino 
against them, recalled him towards 
the end of February. Being forced 
by contrary winds somewhat out of 
his course, he found himself one day, 
some hours before sunset, among the 
Curzolari isles. He was about to 
double the last of the three principal 
ones, superintending the manceuvre 
executed by a few sailors, the rest of 
the crew, fatigued by the hard work 
of the preceding night, being asleep 
below, when all at once, from the 
rocks which form the north-west 
promontory of that island, there 
shot forth several large boats filled 
with men. Ezzelino saw at the first 
_ that he had to do with the 

fissolonghi pirates. He pretended, 
however, not to know them, but or- 
dered his men to prepare for action 
without shewing themselves, and con- 
tinued his course. The result was a 
hot engagement with the pirates, 
during which Ezzelino observed that 
the chief of the enemy, coolly seated 
on the stern of his vessel, took no 
part in the action. Looking more 
attentively at him, he perceived that 
he was dressed like the other Mis- 
solonghis, and wore a large red tur- 
ban : a thick, black beard concealed 
half of his face. Ezzelino fancied 
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that he had met him somewhere, 
but could not distinctly remember 
where. At last Ezzelino engaged in 
a personal encounter with him and 
wounded him severely in the right 
hand, whereupon he and his pirates 
made a retreat. Ezzelino directed 
his course towards the larger isle, in 
order to put his galley under the 
protection of the castle there. The 
night fell as he cast anchor. He gave 
his orders to his crew, and, entering 
a boat, approached the castle. This 
castle was built on rocks overhanging 
the sea, and commanded a view of the 
whole isle, and all the horizon as far as 
two other isles. On the land side it 
was defended by a broad and deep 
moat, and surrounded throughout by 
an enormous wall, with strong towers 
at the four corners. A massive gate 
of iron formed the only apparent 
entrance or outlet. 

The commandant of the castle 
having recognised his flag and an- 
swered the salute of his galley by an 
equal number of guns, came to meet 
him, and announced to him that, in 
the absence of the governor, he was 
charged with the duty of giving 
asylum and protection to the vessels 
of the Republic. He conducted him 
into a vast hall of Saracen architec- 
ture, of which he did the honours to 
him. The lieutenant, by name Le- 
ontio, was a person of extremely ob- 
sequious manners, a Slavonian, a 
soldier of fortune grown grey in the 
service of the Republic. Ezzelino had 
heard of Soranzo’s disastrous attempt 
upon Patras; he had heard of his 
defeat and the loss of his galley, and 
also rumours of his death and then of 
his escape ; but at the other extremity 
of the Morea it was not known how 
much of truth or falsehood there 
was in these rumours. Consequently, 
when Leontio spoke of the absence 
of the governor, he was uncertain 
whether he meant that such absence 
was caused by captivity or death, or 
some merely temporary circumstance. 
And a strange, nervous feeling hin- 
dered him from asking the question. 
At last the lieutenant’s mention of 
his name informs him that Soranzo 
is still the governor; and he then 
asks why the governor of so im- 
portant a place is not at his post, 
particularly at a time like that when 
the pirates have the insolence to 
attack the galleys of the State almost 
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under the cannon of his fort? To 
this question Leontio replies in sub- 
stance, that since the affair of Patras 
Orio had lost all his vigour and all 
his daring. ‘ Votre seigneurie peut 
m’en croire, ajouta Leontio en bais- 
sant la voix, c'est un homme qui a 
perdu la téte.” And he adds, ‘ Hélas! 
ils viennent nous braver jusque sous 
nos remparts, et le turban rouge de 
T'Uscoque se proméne insolemment 
a la portée de nos regards. Sans 
aucun doute, c’est ce pirate infame 
qui a attaqué aujourd'hui votre ex- 
cellence.’ 

Ezzelino insists upon knowing 
whether the governor is really absent, 
or shut up in his apartments. Leon- 
tio says he cannot say, and describes 
to Ezzelino Soranzo’s manner of life. 
He describes him as passing whole 
weeks shut up in his chamber, not 
suffering any one to come near him 
but a Mussulman slave, whom he 
brought with him from Patras; at 
other times as trusting himself, in 
very stormy weather, alone with this 
young man and two or three sailors 
in a small boat ; disappearing among 
the surrounding rocks, and remaining 
absent for whole days without any 
other assignable motive than a dis- 
ordered imagination. 

Ezzelino still insisting on having 
an audience of the governor, the 
lieutenant, though apparently un- 
willing to do so, at length leaves the 
hall in search of him: and Ezzelino 
then discovers that Giovanna is an 
inmate of the castle. She tells her 
story to Ezzelino, ‘ the old tale and 
often told, of maiden true betrayed 
for gold ;’ in which there is nothing 
very remarkable save, perhaps, its 
being the very converse of the ‘ love 
unchangeable, unchanged,’ of Conrad 
the Byronized Corsair to Medora ; 
all his lying protestations being, of 
course, made to Giovanna in ‘that 
deep, yet tender melody of tone, 
which spoke to others’ hearts as 
from his own ;' and which is an in- 
variable accompaniment of these fus- 
tian melodramatic rascals of heroes, 
in striking contrast with the harsh, 

~whbrupt, unmelodious accents of Hot- 
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spur, Oliver Cromwell, and Napo- 
leon Buonaparte. In the mean time 
Soranzo returns to his fortress, and 
announces to Ezzelino that he will 
meet him and Giovanna at supper; 
an unusual honour, it appears, of late 
for the latter. He receives Ezzelino 
with that exquisite politeness on 
which he piqued himself. During 
supper Ezzelino observes that So- 
ranzo’s right arm is wounded, and he 
has the indiscretion to hint to So- 
ranzo himself that he thinks he can 
discover a considerable resemblance 
between himand the pirate chief'in the 
red turban. It is clear, at least from 
what we learn of him in this narra- 
tive, that Ezzelino, though he might 
be a well-intentioned, honourable 
man, and a brave soldier, had ex- 
ceedingly little of the prudence of a 
good general. He shews Orio that 
he strongly suspects him of the most 
atrocious conduct; and he does this, 
too, under circumstances which gave 
Orio all possible advantage in effec- 
tually preventing Ezzelino from 
bringing him to a reckoning with 
justice. Soranzo despatches, by a 
subterranean passage communicating 
with his apartment and the seashore, 
his Oriental attendant (page and 
mistress) Naam,* to Hussein, the old 
leader of the pirates under his con- 
trol, with his ring, and orders that 
before daybreak he shall be with his 
four caiques at a certain point which 
he had indicated that morning ; that 
the renegade Frémiv take up his post 
at certain grottoes with his chaloupe 
to take the enemy in flank ; and that 
the Albanian tartanc, well armed 
with its swivel guns, remain where 
he had left it, to bar the issue from 
the rocks. 


‘The Venetian,’ he says, ‘ will leave 
our creek at daybreak ; an hour after 
sunrise, he will be in sight of the pirates. 
Two hours after sunrise, he ought to he 
at close quarters with Hussein; three 
hours after sunrise the pirates must have 
conquered. And tell them besides, if 
this prey escape them, in eight days 
Morosini will be here with a fleet ; for the 
Venetian suspects me, and will accuse me. 
Above all, tell them,’ he added, ‘ that if 
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usual attributes of Arab women. 


* The author of the narrative calls Naam an Arab. We doubt the accuracy of 


The extreme beauty and grace attributed to Naam do not correspond with the 
An English lady who lived long in Arabia, and had 


unusual opportunities of seeing Arab ladies, esteemed beauties in their own country, 
with their masks off, describes them as having ‘ dingy complexions, and large hooked 
noses.’ No, ‘that dark page’ must have been of some other race than the Arab. 
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they spare the life of a single Venetian of 
that galley, and if Hussein, in the hope of 
a large ransom, preserve their chief in 
captivity, tell him that my alliance with 
him will be instantly broken, and that I 
will put myself at the head of the forces 
of the Republic to exterminate him and 
all his race.’ 


We may here remark in passing, 
that since Orio had been connected 
with these pirates, instead of their 
former course of pillaging the ships 
and making the most of the ransom 
of such of the crews as yielded them- 
selves prisoners, they now massacred 
on the spot not only the crews, but 
all the passengers, even to the women 
and children ; and after taking from 
the ships every thing that they could 
turn to account, they sunk them, so 
as not to leave a plank floating on 
the waves to tell where they had 
been. 

The result is the destruction of 
Ezzelino’s galley, with all its crew. 
But of the destruction of Ezzelino 
himself Hussein does not bring the 
proof which Orio had demanded — 
the head of Ezzelino — but only his 
doublet, slashed with sabre-cuts and 
pierced with balls. 

Morosini, on hearing the fate of 
Ezzelino, begins to entertain sus- 
picions of his nephew, and sends an 
order to him to come forthwith and 
give an account of his conduct, and 
he appointed one Mocenigo to super- 
sede him in his government. But 
Soranzo, who kept spies at Corfu, 
and whose messengers got the start 
of Mocenigo’s squadron, was warned 
in time. He had not waited till now 
to secure the rich captures he had 
made in concert with Hussein and 
his associates. He had converted all 
his plunder into money. A part had 
already been sent to Venice. He 
had equipped the galley in which 
Giovanna had come to him. With 
the aid of Naam and his confidants, 
he carried on board it, during the 
night, heavy chests and strong camel- 
skin bags filled with gold; all, be it 
remembered, the price of innocent 
blood. This was the remainder of 
his treasures, and the galley was now 
ready to set sail. He announces to 


his officers that the signora wishes 
to return to Venice, and does not let 
them have any suspicion of the dis- 
grace that threatens him. The pi- 
rates are warned. Hussein makes 
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off rapidly with his flotilla towards 
the great Archipelago, a secure re- 
fuge, where he can set the Venetian 
forces at defiance, and where we are 
assured he died long after, at the age 
of eighty-six, still exercising the fools 
of piracy, and never having fallen 
into the power of his enemies. The 
Albanian Jew accompanied him. 
Condemned to death at Venice for 
several murders, Orio had no fear 
that he would venture to return 
thither. But the renegade Frémio, 
whose crimes were less proved, and 
whose audacity was greater, inspired 
him with distrust. He interrogated 
him, and learned from him his desire 
to return into Italy, and to end his 
days peaceably there in the enjoy- 
ment of the riches he had acquired 
by robbery and murder. Oro in- 
vited him to remain with him, and 
undertook to take him with himself 
to Venice in safety from the pursuit 
of the law. Accordingly, the rene- 
gade placed his booty on board the 
galley which already contained Orio’s, 
and, changing his costume and his 
manners, he passed himself off in the 
isle as a Genevese merchant escaped 
from Turkish slavery, and seeking 
refuge under the protection of So- 
ranzo. 

The commandant Leontio, the lieu- 
tenant Mezzani, and the two sailors 
who had worked his boat, were, with 
the renegade, the only accomplices 
whom he had now to fear. The de- 
parture of Giovanna for Venice was 
fixed for the Ist of May, the day 
on which Mocenigo was to arrive 
at San-Silvio (the name of the for- 
tress where Orio commanded). On 
the eve of that day he invited Leon- 
tio, Mezzani, and the renegade to his 
apartments at midnight for a final 
settlement of their accounts, and 
there poisoned them by a deadly and 
rapid poison mixed with their wine, 
having, by the help of Naam (whom 
he assured that they had all betrayed 
him), just before assassinated the two 
sailors. One other murder he in- 
tends to conceal from Naam,—that 
of his unfortunate wife Giovanna, 
making it appear that she perioben 
in the burning fortress, which he 
sets fire to. Naam, however, who, 
in her Oriental feelings on that point, 
entertains no jealousy towards Gio- 
vanna, but regards her with respeet, 
as being taught by the Prophet to 
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honour her master’s chief wife, in 
her anxiety to save her penetrates 
into Giovanna’s burning apartments 
at the risk of her own life, and dis- 
covers her extended on her couch 
lifeless, with a deep wound in her 
breast, which she knew must have 
been inflicted by the powerful and 
unerring hand of Soranzo. For the 
first time, then, her devotion for her 
master received a shock; and while 
she gazed on the innocent victim, she 
uttered, in ‘that other tongue’ of 
hers, some such words as these :— 


O my sister! what hast thou then 
done to deserve death ? Is this the fate 
reserved for the wives of Orio? Is it 
then I who am the cause of the hatred 
which thou didst inspire? No, for I 
have done every thing to soften him, and 
I would have given my life to save thine! 
Could it be because thou wert too sub- 
missive and too faithful, that thou wert 
repaid with contempt ? Thou hast been 
feeble, O woman! I will remember 
thee, and thy fate will serve me for a 
warning ! 

So much for the true reading of 
the history of Conrad the Corsair. 
We now pass on to the consideration 
of the dark and demon-haunted 
Lara. 

One of the peculiarities of Lord 
Byron’s character was a fondness for 
mystifying ; and he certainly appears 
to have had considerable success in 
mystifying his critics in regard to 
his poem of Zara. Assuming that 
he knew the history which we have 
briefly stated to be the true history of 
his corsair, all that seems incongruous 
and unintelligible in Zara is ex- 
plained at once. His critics com- 
plained that ‘the high-minded and 
ee Conrad, who had preferred 

eath and torture to life and liberty, 
if purchased by a nightly murder, is 
degraded into a vile and cowardly 
assassin.’ But, in truth, the charac- 
ter of Conrad is as untrue to nature 
as 
Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit ; 
as if a painter were to put a horse's 
neck to a man’s or a woman's head, 
and then go on to complete the mon- 
ster described by Horace. Unfor- 
tunately, too, the monster was drawn 
in very fascinating colours, and gifted 
with sufficient vigour to become the 
father of a whole host of Pirates, 
Paul Cliffords, Jack Sheppards, and 
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such-like sentimental ruffians, en- 
dowed with every virtue under 
heaven except common honesty and 
common humanity, and violently ad- 
mired and esteemed by schoolboys 
and shopmen, and young women of 
all ranks and denominations, whose 
minds and morals have been some- 
what neglected. Now, though we 
are by no means unqualified admirers 
of the individual who writes under 
the name of George Sand, to whom 
some might feel tempted to apply 
what Canning has said in New Mo- 
rality of ‘Staél the Epicene;’ yet 
there can be no question that, as com- 
pared with the vile, unhealthy, de- 
moralising trash that has, for the last 
thirty years and more, been published 
in this country about corsairs, buc- 
caneers, pirates, highwaymen, and 
villains of every description, great 
and small, who seek to live on other 
people’s money or labour, this story 
of the Uscoque is a most moral and 
healthy production: not bringing 
out all the showy, and dazzling, and 
imposing points of the character, and 
throwing the bad, the mean, the re- 
pulsive into the shade, but delineat- 
ing a gamester and robber as what 
the great bulk of gamesters and rob- 
bers really are. It possesses also, 
like most of the same writer’s pro- 
ductions, great merits and striking 
beauties as a work of art. No one 
can know what the French language 
is capable of without reading George 
Sand. Her style has the beauty and 
force of Rousseau’s, with greater ease 
and grace. She is, indeed, a wonder- 
ful artist, possessing at once extra- 
ordinary power and delicacy of ex- 
pression ; and besides this, she displays 
very considerable power of meta- 
physical analysis in the mental and 
moral anatomy of her characters—a 
power exhibited in an eminent degree 
in regard to the rather abnormal 
character of the Uscoque. We shall 
now briefly state what remains to be 
told of this Venetian prototype of 
Lara. 

After the perpetration of the acts 
above mentioned, Soranzo had the 
astonishing impudence to sail right 
to Corfu and present himself before 
Morosini. One should have thought 
he would have selected some other 
place to enjoy his wealth in ; but at 
that time Venice was the most luxu- 
rious city in the world, and for a 
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Venetian particularly all the treasures 
in the world were nothing without a 
Venice to spend them in. Besides, 
he wished to enjoy his with all the 
privileges of birth and military re- 
putation. The part which Soranzo 
took up when he reached Corfu was 
that of a man suffering a degree of 
despair bordering on idiocy. This 
comedy was so marvellously per- 
formed, that the whole army was 
duped by it; the admiral wept with 
his nephew-in-law the death of Gio- 
vanna, and ended by attempting to 
console him. 

Orio accompanied Morosini back 
to Venice, Naam, the only being 
whom he could trust as himself, sit- 
ting on the prow of his treasure- 
laden galley, and watching all that 
passed on board of it and that of the 
admiral. Naam appeared buried in 
deep melancholy; but her love had 
withstood these terrible trials. Whe- 
ther Soranzo had succeeded in de- 
ceiving her like the rest—whether a 
real grief had actually taken posses- 
sion of him, she believed she had seen 
him shed real tears. She knew well 
that he lied to men, but she could not 
imagine that he would lie to her 
also. He had tried to make her com- 
prehend the feeling of jealousy that 
exists among European women, and 
to inspire her with a posthumous 
hatred for Giovanna; but there he 
had failed. The soul of Naam, rude 
and powerful even to ferocity, was 
too great for envy—Destiny was her 
god. She was calm, blind, implac- 
able, like it. But what Soranzo suc- 
ceeded in persuading her of was, that 
Giovanna had discovered her sex, 
that she had severely blamed her 
husband for having two wives, that 
it was a crime punishable by the 
laws of Venice with death,—a crime 
for which Giovanna would have de- 
nounced him to the State ; that, con- 
sequently being forced to choose be- 
tween his two wives, he had sacrificed 
her whom he loved the least. In 
the eyes of Naam, love palliated 
every thing; and then she saw So- 
Tranzo really suffer. 

And yet one would say that this 
wretch—for the measure of whose 
depravity human language has no 
name—was beneath the dignity of 
remorse, if remorse supposes a time 
when the criminal was a different 
being. But Orio having never known 
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either love or justice, or any other 
motive of action, save the impulse of 
those animal instincts which are very 
strong in that strong physical organ- 
isation which is frequently found in 
criminals like him, could know in 
reality neither repentance nor re- 
gret. At the same time, when we 
say that certain degraded human 
beings are ferocious beasts of prey, 
we speak metaphorically ; for these 
so-called beasts are still men, and 
commit crime after the manner of 
men, under the impulse of human 
passions, and by the aid of human 
calculations. Perhaps, of the worst 
of these degraded beings, we may 
say, in the words which Ezzelin, in 
Byron’s poem, applies to Lara :— 

At least thy memory was not given in 

vain, 
Oh! never canst thou cancel half her 
debt, 

Eternity forbids thee to forget. 

What is certain is, that this Orio 
is reported to have had violent pa- 
roxysms of some kind. He awoke in 
the night in the midst of flames; 
he heard the curses and the cries of 
his victims; he saw the look—the 
last look, mild but terrifying, of 
Giovanna expiring ; and the howls of 
her dog, even at the last act of the 
conflagration, were still ringing in his 
ears. Then inarticulate sounds came 
from his breast, and drops of cold 
sweat ran down his forehead. These 
terrible realities, of what the writer 
before us calls the ‘epilepsies of re- 
morse,’ account for Lara’s nocturnal 
encounter with the apparition in his 
antique hall, and shew that it was an 
thing but what some of Lord Byron’s 
English critics called it,—‘a useless 
piece of lumber,’ though certainly, in 
Byron's poem, it is ‘inapplicable to 
any intelligible purpose.’ 

’Twas midnight—all was slumber; the 
lone light 

Dimm’d in the lamp, as loth to break 
the night. 

Hark ! there be murmurs heard in Lara’s 
hall— 

A sound—a voice—a shriek—a fearful 
call ! 

A long, loud shriek—and silence 

When Orio returned to Venice, he 
plunged wildly into all his former 
courses of gaming and debauchery. 
Here one of the drawbacks to his 
enjoyment was, that, under a jealous 
government like that of Venice, he 
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could not spend his great wealth fast 
enough. He was obliged to bring it 
out by little and little, lest an exces- 
sive display of opulence should at- 
tract the attention of the police. He 
could only then squander his riches 
in obscure orgies, and ruin himself 
slowly. He would have liked to be 
able to spend it all in one day, to 
make himself be talked of; and then 
his criminal instincts would have led 
him to commit new crimes to make 
still another fortune. 

After about a year of this sort of 
life he began—probably, from his 
health at length having suffered se- 
riously—to be subject to attacks that 
looked like temporary mental aber- 
rations. The sight of coined gold 
appeared to be hateful to him: and 
he could not see the glitter of arms 
of any kind, or even of a woman's 
jewels, without having brought be- 
fore him the atrocities of his pirate 
life. He concealed his sufferings, 
and even completely stifled them, 
when the necessity of action warmed 
for a time his blood impoverished by 
debauchery. 

At length, notwithstanding his 
habitual contempt for medicine and 
its practitioners, he sent for a physi- 
cian. Among other questions, the 
physician asks him if he had ever 
been sincerely in love ? 

‘Never!’ said Orio, forgetting all 
at once his character of a widower 
in despair, which protected all the 
mystery of his life. 

The doctor then recommends him, 
as something new, to try to fall in 
love, in the manner in which an in- 
genuous youth falls in love, with a 
maiden of nearly his own age. And 
Soranzo fixes on Argiria Ezzelini, the 
sister of the man whom he had first 
deprived of his bride and then mur- 
dered, or inténded to murder. After 
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a good deal of perseverance, of the 
kind to be expected from an impu- 
dent liar and audacious criminal like 
him, he succeeds in overcoming the 
young lady’s strong aversion for 
him, when, one evening, when they 
were seated together at one end of 
the great gallery of her aunt’s palace 
(that gallery, like all those of the 
Venetian palaces, traversing the whole 
breadth of the building, and having 
three large windows at each end), Ez- 
zelin suddenly appears. Ezzelin had 
been saved by the Jew in the hope of 
a large ransom, and at last, after many 
sufferings, has reached Venice. Orio 
returns to his palace; and Naam, 
learning from him this terrible event, 
determines, on a hint from her mas- 
ter, to assassinate Ezzelin herself, 
but assassinates a servant by mistake. 
A quarrel then ensues between Orio 
and Naam (Naam perceiving, or fan- 
cying she perceives, that the hour 
has come when Orio means to destroy 
her, as he has done Giovanna), dur- 
ing which, a messenger arrives from 
the Council of Ten, and arrests them 
both. Count Ezzelin’s denouncement 
of Soranzo before the Council of ‘Ten 
will serve as a commentary, enlight+ 
ening the mysterious darkness of Sir 
Ezzelin’s denouncement of Lara in 
the hall of Otho :— 

‘I have this day to deliver up to the 
justice and vengeance of the Republic 
one of its most insolent enemies,—the 
famous chief of the Missolonghi pirates ; 
who was called the Uscoque — against 
whom I have fought hand to hand, 
and by whose orders, at my departure 
from the Curzolari isles, I have had 
all my crew massacred, and my ship sent 
to the bottom. This merciless brigand, 
who has ruined and desolated so many 
families,* is here before you. Not only 
am I certain of it, having recognised him 
then, as I recognise him at this very in- 
stant, but I have obtained every possible 


* In reference to the remark of Ezzelin, respecting the Uscoque’s having ruined 


so many families, it may be stated, that there was not a single merchant’s family in 
Venice which the Uscoque had not deprived of one of its members, or of a part, great 


or small, of its property. The losses were probably the greater, since the recent suc- 
cesses of the Venetian arms, and the confidence in the admiral’s exertions to put down 
piracy, made the merchants consider the seas at that time unusually safe, and tempted 
a greater than the average number of vessels to make the passage ; which all fell into 
the power of this inhuman villain, whom Lord Byron has been pleased to set up as an 
object of sympathy. Truly (to borrow Lord Byron’s own words) of ‘ such heroes as 
these we should not care to vaunt.’ It was quite in character that such a writer 
should take Cains, Don Juans, and such small fiends for heroes. We wonder he never 
thought of trying what could be made of Judge Jeffries, or Colonels Kirke and Char- 
teris. When one sees to what uses poetry can be turned, one is not surprised that 
Plato banished poets from his Republic. 
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proof of it. The Uscoque is no other 
than Orio Soranzo.’ 


Ezzelin then relates the particu- 
lars of his escape. He also states, 
that on his way back to Venice he 
had visited the blackened ruins of 
the castle of San Silvio, where he 
met with an old shepherd who had 
saved Giovanna’s dog; and he ex- 
presses his conviction that she had 
not died by the fire or by accident. 
Being called on for more positive 
proof of this, he says he has none; 
but the physician who had attended 
Orio states to the Council, that two 
days before, Messer Orio Soranzo had 
expressed to him a great disgust for 
life, and begged him to procure him 
some poison ; that, therefore, he had 
given him a soporific powder, assur- 
ing him that a few grains of that 
powder would be sufficient to deliver 
him from life. 

‘ Towards evening,’ continued the doc- 
tor, ‘I was called by the superintendent 
of the prisons to visit Naam. I found 
her in a lethargic sleep, evidently pro- 
duced by some narcotic ; and I found in 
her drink some of the powder which I 
had given to Messer Soranzo. I learned 
from the jailor that Messer Soranzo sent 
to Naam food of a superior quality to 
that of the prison, and a certain drink, 
prepared with honey and citron, to which 
she was accustomed. To assure myself 
of the fact, I carried the vessel to the 
apothecary who had sold me the powder ; 
he analysed it, and ascertained that it 
was the same. I have also ascertained 
the fact of the sending of this drink to 
Naam by her master; and the result of 
all this is, that Messer Orio Soranzo, 
fearing, no doubt, some dangerous reve- 
lation on the part of his slave, resolved to 
poison her, and to make use of me for that 
purpose, for which I am very much 
obliged to him ; for the distrust and an- 
tipathy which I felt for him from the 
first day when I had the honour to see 
him are now justified, and my con- 
science is no longer at war with my in- 
stinct.’ 

Naam is then called in, and gives 
her evidence in Italian, much to the 
astonishment of her master, who 
fancied she knew only ‘that other 
tongue.’ Some parts of her deposi- 
tions place the thorough baseness of 
this inhuman scoundrel, who has 
— the father of so many pesti- 
ential blackguards, in a striking 
light :— 

‘For you,’ she says, ‘I assassinated 
my first master, the pacha of Patras. It 
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was the first time that I had shed blood. 
I felt as if my heart was going to burst. 
You have since reproached me with being 
cowardly and ferocious. Let that accu- 
sation fall back upon your own head. 

‘One night you said to me, ‘ My ac- 
complices are a clog upon me; I am lost 
if you do not aid me to destroy them.’ I 
answered, ‘ Let us destroy them.’ There 
were two intrepid sailors, who had a hun- 
dred times carried you over the waves in 
the tempest, and who had, every night, 
brought you back to your castle, with a 
fidelity, an address, and a discretion, 
above all praise, and above all recom- 
pense. You said to me, ‘Let us kill 
them !’ and we killed them. There were 
Mezzani and Leontio, and Frémio the 
renegade, who had shared in your dan- 
gerous exploits, and who wished to share 
in your rich spoils. You said to me, 
‘ Let us poison them,’ and we poisoned 
them. 

‘You had a wife, beautiful, chaste, 
and submissive. You said to me, ‘I 
will save her from the fire. I will go to 
her, and carry her on board my ship.’ I 
believed you. However, not content with 
delivering her to the flames, and, no 
doubt, fearing that I should go to her 
succour, you went to her and struck her 
with your poniard. I found her bathed in 
her blood ; and I said to myself, ‘ Theman 
who attacks what is strong, is great ; for 
he is brave: the man who breaks what 
is feeble, is despicable; for he is cow- 
ardly.’ And I wept for your wife ; and I 
swore upon her dead body, that the day 
when you should seek to treat me as you 
had treated her, her death should be 
avenged.’ 

She then produced a casket con- 
taining a letter from Giovanna to her 
uncle, which convinced the judges of 
Soranzo’s guilt. Orio was led away. 
The interior door of the ducal palace 
closed upon him. He never repassed 
it more. No one was ever heard to 
speak of him again. The following 
morning a monk was seen to leave 
the prisons. It was concluded that 
an execution had taken place during 
the night. Such a death, by the 
hands of the hangman, is surely 
much more befitting such a felon 
life than the grand romantic battle- 
field death, which Lord Byron has 
given to Lara. It is one good act, at 
least, for which we have to thank 
the Council of Ten. If we remem- 
ber rightly, Lord Byron almost never 
mentions that obnoxious Council, 
without making one of his tirades 
about liberty, which we shall never, 
we think, read again, without being 
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forcibly reminded of Dr. Johnson's 
definition of patriotism. . Perhaps 
Lord Byron bore the Council of Ten 
a grudge, for doing execution upon 
the Uscocco, his lordship’s beau idéal 
of the heroic. 

Naam was condemned to death. 
However, it is positively asserted 
that the sentence was not executed. 
And the mode in which she is said 
to have escaped that execution is 
very characteristic of Venice and its 
institutions. One of the judges, 
struck with her beauty and cou- 
rage, conceived a violent passion 
for her, and offered, at the risk of 
his character and life, to save her, if 
she would consent to live with him. 
She accepted the offer, on condition 
of being allowed to return, after a 
year, to her native country. The 
executioner charged with the duty 
of conducting Naam in a closed gon- 
dola to the canal where the noyades 
took place, was about to pass over 
her the fatal sack, when six men, 
masked and armed, in a light boat, 
threw themselves upon him, and.car- 
ried off his victim. 

We think that the poems of The 
Corsair and Lara contain internal 
evidence of the truth of the asser- 
tion of Asseim Zuzuf, that the his- 
tory of the Uscoque was the found- 
ation of those poems. One finds it 
difficult to conceive any human being 
grouping around such a centre figure 
any ideas, either of the grand or 
beautiful. A man may take a con- 
queror, and with, at least, some plau- 
sibility, attempt to make a hero of 
him. Mischief enough has been 
done, indeed, by this. Still it may 
be said, that though such a man has 
been to some a scourge and a deso- 
lator, to others he has been a bene- 
factor and protector. Now, such a 
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person as this Uscoque cannot bring 
the shadow of a shade of pretext for 
calling to his aid the salus populi su- 
rema lex. He is for himself, and 
imself alone. Self, and Self alone, 
is his god. He games, robs, murders, 
burns, desolates, simply for the gra- 
tification of his own animal appetites. 
His very physical courage is but the 
confidence which a strong brute has 
in his strength—the confidence that 
he cannot be much hurt by animals 
weaker than himself: a sort of cou- 
rage akin to that of keeping savage 
dogs, as Lord Byron at one time used 
to do, or haply a bear, which you 
know will not bite you, but are an 
annoyance, and perhaps a terror, to 
your servants, and to such other un- 
fortunates as, being in some manner 
dependent on you, are compelled to 
endure your company under the 
name of friends. Lord Byron has been 
called, sometimes, the founder of a 
Satanic school of poetry.* But surely 
it would be most unjust (we might, 
if such an expression were allowable, 
in such a case say, a gross affront) 
to Satan, to compare him with these 
poor devils of small, mean fiends, 
created by Lord Byron. Satan, at 
least according to Milton, could weep 
angel tears for what his followers 
lost and suffered through him. And, 
according to Dante, Satan was a re- 
spectable character compared with 
those miserable idolaters of Self, who 
in the Dantean Hell ‘have not the 
hope of Death.’ But it is time to 
have done. We have dwelt long 
enough on them and their poets. 
We wish that what we have said 
may have the effect of turning awa 
some of the worshippers of suc 
heroes from their unworthy idols, 
and making them say of them,— 


Non ragioniam dilor, ma guarda e passa ! 





* So many of Lord Byron’s heroes, if we judge them, as all men must be judged, 





by their acts, and not by their fine speeches, belong to that class which Mr. Carlyle, 
in a late number of this Magazine, happily characterised as ‘ Nature’s own Scoun- 
drels ;’ that we should suggest as a better appellative than the ‘ Satanic’ (which is 
much too good for them), for the school, whether of poetry or prose, which manu- 
factures such wares, the ‘ Scoundrel School.’ This has the advantage of alliteration, as 
well as ‘ Satanic School,’ with the further advantage of more accurately designating 
the pusillanimous kind of fiend which is addicted to these acts of treachery and mur- 
der, which in the English law have received the name of petit treason, as distin- 
guished from that more magnanimous sort of devil which takes to high treason, and 
breaks boldly out into great rebellions. As the application of whipping to the 
offence of shooting at the queen, instead <of treating the malefactor as a great state 
criminal, has had beneficial effects, so the classification of the pestilential individuals 
of whom we have been treating among small, mean, petit treason scoundrels, instead 
of among great high treason Satanic villains, will, it may be hoped in time, have some 
effect in abating the nuisance. 


Same Now Members of the New Parliament. {Februarv. | 
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SOME NEW MEMBERS OF THE NEW PARLIAMENT. 


MR. J. WALTER, MR. FEARGUS O'CONNOR, MR. G. CORNEWALL LEWIS. 





M* Joun Watrter, the new mem- 
ber for Nottingham, stands in a 
very difficult and trying position. 
The name he bears implies the in- 
heritance of a vast power, — the 
greatest, and, in some respects, the 
most arbitrary, at present existing 
in the world. Public rumour, at 
least, invests him with all that mys- 
terious responsibility, and ascribes to 
him all that influence over public 
affairs, which, when combined in the 
late Mr. Walter, constituted him in 
reality, if not in name, a formidable 
European power. Mr. John Walter, 
therefore, although he enters par- 
liament as a new and untried man, 
yet bears with him the burden of a 
double responsibility,—that of the 
past and of the future; and even if 
public rumour should assume too 
much in ascribing to this gentleman 
the command of a power which he 
might wield with a peculiar pride, 
still the effect of such a prevalent 
opinion would be, on Mr. Walter’s 
position and prospects as a politician, 
the same. 

Better to understand the position of 
the son, let us recall that of the father. 
Full justice has never been done to 
the character of the late Mr. Walter. 
Whatever may have been his moral or 
intellectual shortcomings, on a cri- 
tical analysis of his character, he was, 
without question, one of the most 
original and extraordinary men of 
hisage. His autobiography, if frank- 
ly written, would be one of the most 
interesting contributions to history 
and moral philosophy that have ever 
been given to the world; nay, one 
might almost say it would throw 
some new lights on human nature. 
The public only knew Mr. Walter 
through a posthumous panegyric, 
ably written, in an amiable and praise- 
worthy spirit, in the journal over 
which, up to a recent period, he 
avowedly had control. That notice, 
however, had reference rather to his 
character as a man of business, and 
in that respect it perhaps did justice 
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to him. Looking at the great work 
of his hands merely as being the type 
of what a newspaper should be, as an 
organ of intelligence, and of political, 
commercial, and economical opinion, 
he might fairly be termed the most 
original, enterprising, and practical 
man of his day ; because, in no other 
channel of energy, commercial or 
manufacturing, are so many of the 
higher faculties required to aid the 
mere man of business as in the crea- 
tion and skilful management of such 
a newspaper. In this branch of his 
character it would be scarcely possible 
too much to praise the late Mr. 
Walter, although panegyric is not 
always praise. 

The late Mr. Walter had higher 
claims. Even had the journal in 
question been only made by his ex- 
ertions the original and perfect model 
of a newspaper, it would, by its own 
excellence, still have taken precedence 
of all the other journals then existing 
in the world. ‘The peculiar merit of 
Mr. Walter lay in the new influence 
which he built upon this foundation. 
He made his journal an exemplar of 
what is and must be tue power of 
the world in this age. It is a power 
the most natural in its origin, and the 
least vicious in its effects, of any the 
world has yet seen. The consolidated 
empire of the warrior, though trans- 
mitted from generation to generation, 
never loses the taint of its unjust 
origin. The institutions invented to 
sustain it are all based on the tradition 
of force. Religion, which has founded 
some systems of rule, and cemented 
more, has, nevertheless, save in some 
favoured portions of the earth, too 
often had, as it still has, Superstition 
for its strongest ally. Throughout 
three-fourths of the world it has 
hoped to secure the present and 
eternal salvation of man only by de- 
grading and enslaving him ; and even 
now, when, seeing what a purer 
practice has effected during the last 
four centuries for this island, and for 
some parts of the Continent, the most 
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elevated in mind and station of Ca- 
tholic Europe are striving, by other 
means, to reach the same end, the 
vices of the system are found almost 
too strong for the virtuous purpose 
of the individuals. But the power 
of which the most commanding ex- 
ample was created and perfected 7 
the late Mr. Walter, has no such 
evils, either of origin or in effect. It 
is instinct with a spirit and life coeval 
with that of humanity — dormant, 
but never dead; and being itself of 
that creative and inspiring nature, 
that it must sustain the moral and 
intellectual future of man, preclud- 
ing the recurrence of those intervals 
of torpor which have heretofore fur- 
nished history and philosophy with 
some of their most striking examples. 
Of all the influences by which man- 
kind have, from age to age, been 
ruled, this is the most purely intel- 
lectual in its origin. But, perhaps, 
its greatest claim consists in that, 
being a substantive and independent 
power, it can, at will, make itself the 
ally of those other powers which 
have preceded it, holding the balance 
between them and humanity, and 
throwing its weight into either scale, 
according to the demands of a high 
‘moral necessity. Deriving its autho- 
rity from the assent and conviction 
of mankind, it is subject to a per- 
petual check upon its possible ex- 
cesses. There is ever a moral pendu- 
Tum to moderate pernicious activity. 
The late Mr. Walter, by elevating 
this new agent to the highest point 
yet attained — sometimes judiciously 
following the example set him by his 
brethren, but more often setting that 
example himself— has earned a very 
high place among the benefactors of 
mankind. We must not regard him 
as a mere fortune-maker, possessed 
of more skill than his competitors, 
or as a first-rate practical printer, 
who could himself ‘turn to at case,’ 
or superintend the working of his 
machines when deprived of the due 
service from his subordinates,—or as 
as a man of enterprise and capital, 
running expresses against the go- 
vernment, and distancing all com- 
petitors in the early procuring of 
news. He was all this, and a great 
deal more. We remember once being 
much struck with an expression used 
by one of a class much abused by the 
journal to which we refer. Scram- 
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bling over a mountain side, in one 
of the wildest and poorest districts 
of the west of Ireland, with our tem- 
porary host, a Roman Catholicclergy- 
man, the conversation turned upon 
some of the dainty epithets which had 
been applied from time to time by 
the leading journal to the ‘ surpliced 
ruffians.” Our companion was a man 
of considerable attainments, and con- 
tradicted, in his manners and habits, 
the estimate usually formed of his 
class. Having incidentally used, as 
applied to that journal, the word 
newspaper, he broke out suddenly, 
* Newspaper, sir! it is a part of the 
government of the country!’ This 
magnanimous admission of the much- 
abused priest was, in fact, the highest 
tribute to the late Mr. Walter. By 
the most skilful management, re- 
quiring a knowledge of human na- 
ture, an acquaintance with the past, 
and a prescience of the future, for 
which even the intimates of Mr. 
Walter never gave him sufficient 
credit, he brought his journal to be 
the most fine and delicate barometer 
of public opinion. As public opinion 
more and more superseded, in this 
country, other and more ancient but 
effete forces, statesmen found it to 
their advantage to consult the baro- 
meter. From consulting it, the step 
was natural to making use of it ; for, 
by a very simple process, it had 
equally become to the people a sup- 
posed barometer of the designs of 
statesmen. The alliance thus formed 
was highly honourable to the younger 
of the contracting parties; because it 
was not an insulting condescension, 
but was based on the principle of in- 
dependence. The intermediate period, 
however, between the first small be- 
ginning and this grand result (for it 
was a grand result so to conquer the 
enshrined pride of aristocracy in 
office) was one of great trial and 
difficulty to Mr. Walter, not as a 
newspaper proprietor, for there his 
way was clear to him, but as a pri- 
vate individual, taking openly an 
active personal share in _ politics. 
This will bring us back to the start- 
ing-point of our digression,—the po- 
sition of his son, upon the popular 
hypothesis that he is the inheritor of 
his father’s power. 

The most plausible charge against 
the journal in question has always 
been its recklessness and want of 
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rinciple. That charge might more 
airly allege that the journal con- 
stantly changed its course and its 
opinions, but it was untrue to say 
that it changed its principles; for it 
has always had fixed principles iden- 
tical with the instincts of British 
nationality — principles which may 
be found in its latest as in its earliest 
numbers. Keeping certain ends for 
ever in view, Mr. Walter proceeded 
to their attainment, often by the most 
tortuous paths. He had his own 
fixed opinions on politics, which, 
naturally, he would always have 
preferred to see advocated in the 
paper; but he was the responsible 
manager for a considerable proprie- 
tary, and in his commercial charac- 
ter he was not to consider his indi- 
vidual views. Again, he occupied a 
certain position as a public political 
man, and also as a member of society. 
Constantly, the policy of the journal 
belied the opinions of the supposed 
manager. Sordid motives were as- 
cribed for changes which were dictated 
by the prescience of a high and rare 
intelligence. Mr. Walter was pos- 
sessed with a species of instinct. He 
suffered the intermediate penalties of 
his foresight, and when at last the 
public, as they usually did, came 
round to his views, their pride for- 
bade them to manifest a sense of their 
error. Mr. Walter, though his cha- 
racter was, of course, disfigured by 
blemishes,—though he was not him- 
self a first-rate master of that literary 
power which he so well knew how 
to appreciate, to use, and to reward, in 
others,—though, both in his public 
and private character, he was some- 
times charged with insincerity, — 
though, from his constitutional cau- 
tion, his studied reserve, his habit of 
deliberate mystification, and his con- 
stant practice, even in minutie, of 
the rule, that to govern men you 
must prevent them from uniting,— 
he was really little known even to 
his supposed intimates—was, never- 
theless, a politic, far-sighted, states- 
manlike person. He seemed scarcely 
to allow himself to think his own 
thoughts ; he strove ever to seem not 
to act his own acts. First, with him, 
was the attainment of power ; second, 
was the prescribing the rules of its 
exercise. Even when seemingly most 
ridden away with by his own hob- 
bies, he was often the most cautiously 
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and warily ensuring the attainment 
of his objects. He did not mind 
to put on motley if it took him into 
the presence-chamber. He was ever 
ready to merge his own identity in 
the aggregate of his policy, yet clung 
all the while to his power with the 
tenacity of wisdom. He used men 
most when they most thought they 
were using him. The world dreaded ; 
society, more especially the aristo- 
cracy, suspected; the mindless mul- 
titude imputed; his own intimates 
often even pitied. But behind the 
varying mask he alternately pre- 
sented to either there rested, ever 
calm and still, his clear sagacious 
mind, his working purpose — his 
Ulysses-like spirit, enduring all that 
he might win. Mr. Walter was the 
Louis Philippe of journalism. 

Yet, as a public man, and in his 
individual character, Mr. Walter was 
too often in a false position. For 
some years before his death—indeed, 
until within about a year before that 
event—he did not openly identify 
himself with the paper. Still the 
effect was the same. From the time 
when he lost his seat in Berkshire, 
because the paper made a sudden 
change, of which the public em- 
phatically approved less than six 
years after, up to his last unsuccess- 
ful attempt to enter parliament, all 
the sins of the paper were laid at his 
door; and during the short interval 
while he sat in parliament he was 
ey assailed, not so much on 

is own account, as on account of the 
gigantic agent of his will. ‘That he 
was not avowedly connected with it 
made no difference. He got no credit 
for the good he did; but was made 
the scapegoat of all kinds of politi- 
cal passions. This, of course, was a 
necessary consequence of his position. 

Now, Mr. John Walter, the mem- 
ber for Nottingham, inherits this, 
his late father’s difficulty. It matters 
not whether he is, or is not, responsi- 
ble for the management of the news- 
paper; the political world, and the 
public in general, give him credit for 
it, and that is enough. Mr. Walter 
has, perhaps, already experienced a 
foretaste of the petty annoyance to 
which he is likely to be subjected. 
He has sat but a few weeks in par- 
liament, and already has he been 
assailed by vulgar partisans, who 
have charged him with what they 
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conceive to be the offences of The 
Times. This more coarse shape of 
the difficulty will, doubtless, present 
itself in multiplying forms as Mr. 
Walter's public life progresses. Such 
attacks he could afford to despise. But 
not so easily disposed of is that silent, 
intangible, voiceless opinion, preva- 
lent in the House, which cannot be 
reasoned with, or extirpated, except 
by the most unequivocal denial. The 
dilemma resolves itself into this— 
that, when Mr. Walter’s public 
course coincides with that of the 
newspaper, he will get but little credit 
for it; while, should he take an in- 
dependent course, diverging ever so 
little from the line of the great pub- 
lic oracle, public opinion will more 
readily accuse him of rashness than 
of want of forethought. Private, 
personal influence may be exercised 
to an unbounded extent by a gentle- 
man so situated ; but public influence 
and position are rendered less easy of 
attainment. Another drawback arises 
out of the same difficulty. Omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. Much of the 
peculiar power of The Times arose 
from the mystery which shroudeg@ 
its management. It is scarcely pos- 
sible for any individual, however 
great his powers, to embody the po- 
pular conception of the talent and 
sagacity required for the management 
of The Times. We do not say that 
Mr. Walter is not the man to break 
down this obstructive prejudice ; 
quite the reverse. But we do say, 
that it will be for him a work of 
very great difficulty. The error of 
the late Mr. Walter was, his resolute 
determination to sit in parliament. 
Even had he possessed great talents 
for speaking, he would still have 
stood at a disadvantage. Newspaper 
warfare allows of many manceuvres 
which could not, with the same pro- 
priety, be practised where the parties 
are face to face in a public assembly. 
The late Mr. Walter had, on this 
score, a host of embittered enemies to 
combat. What made his difficulties 
greater was, that he had not mastered 
the art of commanding the attention 
of the House of Commons. His 
speeches, when read, were, like many 
of his writings, excellent. But his 
feeble and unemphatic delivery pre- 
vented their producing their due 
effect upon the House. 

There was a dramatic interest in the 
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election of Mr. John Walter for Not- 
tingham. His father had once, after 
severe struggles, been elected for that 
immense constituency. He was de- 
prived of his seat by means which 
did no honour to the House of Com- 
mons. The son then again contested 
Nottingham in 1843, but without 
success ; and the idea that any mem- 
ber of the family would represent 
that place was given up as beyond 
probability. At length came the last 
general election. Mr. Walter was 
on his deathbed. All the thoughts 
and affections of his family and 
friends were centred in him and his 
melancholy affliction. Politics could 
find no place in such a scene. Even 
had Mr. John Walter ever allowed 
himself to think of contesting Not- 
tingham, which to a man of his 
character would, at such a time, 
have been impossible, public decency 
would have precluded the accom- 
plishment of the wish. At such a 
time it was, that one of those fine 
national instincts, which it was the 
peculiar glory of Mr. Walter through- 
out his life to have fostered, urged 
into spontaneous activity the artisan 
thousands of Nottingham. It was a 
burst of gratitude which ought for 
ever to be put to the credit side in 
the national account with Chartism. 
‘What!’ said the honest, toil-worn 
men of Nottingham, ‘ here is our old 
friend dying—he who has sacrificed 
so much for us; who has destroyed 
the accursed Poor-law, and fought 
our battle when we had no other 
friends. Shall we not do something 
to smooth his passage from exist- 
tence? Shall he die, and our debt 
remain unpaid? And with that 
thought, which, like all efforts of 
popular enthusiasm, seemed to strike 
each individual of those thousands at 
the same instant, they rushed to the 
performance of their noble work. 
They shewed that union is itself or- 
ganisation. Every thing was done 
with the precision of those who have 
long prepared for an electioneering 
campaign. The secret history of the 
struggle presented features which, 
but for the noble motives, would 
have been ludicrous. Money there 
was none; poll-clerks were wanted ; 
carriages to bring in out- voters 
must be paid for; in fact, there was 
a total want of all the complicated 
machinery required for a contested 
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election. Enthusiasm was the magi- 
cian that called all up on the instant. 
Penniless men found means to sub- 
scribe; quiet, retired. persons, who 
had never taken part in politics, 
emerged, with guarantees, where 
time was every thing and money was 
useless ; carriages sprung up for the 
service as magically as Cinderella’s 
pumpkin coach. The whole election, 
in short, was conducted to a triumph- 
ant result, in a manner to astonish 
the country and utterly paralyse 
the opposite party. Mr. John Wal- 
ter was the first person in London to 
hear of his own nomination. Two 
or three days afterwards he was the 
first to hear, to his utter astonish- 
ment, of his own election: and, to 
crown all, this act of becoming gra- 
titude and retributive justice was 
accomplished on the very day of his 
father’s death. 

Politically regarded, this unique 
event was a great and significant 
blow to the gigantic corruption and 
trickery by which our representative 
system is perverted and disgraced. 
Its effect upon the successful repre- 
sentative might have been most em- 
barrassing. Although coming in un- 

ledged, the acceptance of the seat 
implied, in honour, the fulfilment of 
the political conditions naturally at- 
tending it; while a refusal, under 
such circumstances, would have ap- 
peared peculiarly ungracious. It 
might have been that Mr. Walter's 
political opinions would have ren- 
dered it impossible for him, as a man 
of honour, to satisfy the demands of 
his new constituents. This proba- 
bility enhanced the general difficulty 
of his position; a subject we have 
dwelt upon the more, because all the 
circumstances attending both the 
private position and the election of 
this gentleman, constitute his case 
an exceptional one as regards the 

t, but one which, we hope, may 

ome more generally a rule in the 
future. Mr. Walter cut the Gor- 
dian knot by taking a very natural 
step. In a speech he made on his 
triumphal inauguration at Notting- 
ham—a speech, which those who 
heard it describe to have been one of 
remarkable effect in delivery—he 
declared his principles to be the same 
as those of his late father. So the 
case stood thus between the parties: 
*You elected me on account of my 
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father ; the principles you would 
have accepted in him, I avow: so 
far the moral compact is fulfilled. I 
am not called upon to undertake 
any thing beyond.’ In this view of 
the case Mr. Feargus O'Connor would 
be the Chartist member for Notting- 
ham, Mr. Walter the independent 
member. 

A great problem of the age is, 
whether you must subvert authorit 
in order to reform its abuses. Shall 
we have, under the name of a mon- 
archy, a governing aristocracy or a 
governing democracy? Are our in- 
stitutions, or are they not, tending 
towards Republicanism in disguise ? 
Is our Church, or is it not, trafficking 
its spiritual character for worldly 
wealth and power, and, therefore, 
losing its spiritual influence over the 
people? Is constituted power, there- 
fore, losing its old sanction? Is an 
honest agitation for unlimited ex- 
tension of the suffrage consistent with 
the fundamental principles of the 
British constitution? If so, and 
granted that the people, by gradual 
concessions, not of principles but of 
limitations, shall be invested with 
power, are they always (honesty and 

ood citizenship assumed) the best 
judges of their own social interests ? 

fight not hatreds, engendered by 
traditions of immemorial injustice, 
supersede good feeling and common- 
sense ? What guarantees are there 
that, even among the masses them- 
selves, the reason of the few might 
not be overridden by the will of the © 
many? On the other hand, is there 
not often too much justice in the 
complaints of the millions? Have 
the hereditary stewards of mankind 
faithfully performed their steward- 
ship? If not, could justice be with- 
held were the defaulters and the in- 
jured once brought face to face? 
f it could not, would it not be wise 
to avert such a collision? Before 
unappeasable passions are excited,— 
while reason and good-will still hold 
sway, might not the stewards prove 
that, from the very nature of their 
stewardship, they were themselves in 
error,—that the joint-stock interests 
of humanity have been permanently 
and progressively advanced by them, 
the managing directors,—that abstract 
rights cannot be discussed irrespective 
of” their relation, from age to age, 


with civilisation? Finally, past 
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errors being mutually confessed, and 
past difficulties mutually admitted, 
may it not be better that the trained 
and enlightened few should honestly 
strive to raise up the masses of man- 
kind gradually to their own level, 
than, by allowing power to wait upon 
abstract right, to run the risk of 
ultimately lowering the tone of all ? 
These seem remote questions, but 
they have a direct bearing upon the 
philosophy of contemporary politics. 

Now, without knowing any thing 
of Mr. Walter’s opinions, we should 
be inclined to assume that he was 
one of a class of thinkers among 
whom such questions as these are 
seriously agitated. They are not 
theorists, or mere men of ideas, but 
they do require that all politics and 
legislation shall be based on some 
principle, and that in every detail 
they shall be part ofa general system. 
It is quite possible that they may 
feel, with something like shame, that 
the policy of England, for the last 
twenty years or more, has been a 
series of shifts and expedients, sug- 
gested by an indefinite fear, which 
would not be confessed by our states- 
men. Asa general rule, multitudes 
are not put in motion by abstract 
ideas. The theory of Chartism, for 
instance, would never have power to 
revolutionise the country. The de- 
sire of the multitude to obtain power 
originates in a sense that that power 
was unfairly used by its former 
holders. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate destination of the British peo- 
ple, when education shall have em- 

ldened them, and other causes shall 
have more equalised conditions, at 
present any movements of the people 
are aroused by positive social evils. 
‘Lo counteract their desire for legis- 
lative power, you must shew them 
that you are prepared to enforce its 
fair exercise by the present holders. 
But the authority of power has in 
this country become weakened ; it re- 
quires new sanctions. The best new 
sanction would be the revival of an 
old one, in a purer and more im- 
posing form. One might also ima- 
gine a thinker of this kind surveying 
our social system,—perceiving that 
the old ties, the superstitions of affec- 
tion, which uni man to man and 
class to class, have become weakened ; 
that.there is a want of honour, trust, 
reverence; that avarice reigns tri- 
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umphant, and in none more than in 
some of the clergy, whose especial 
mission it is to do battle with it; 
and that the common people are too 
much at the mercy of those who, 
under the artificial arrangements of 
society, are protected in the enjoy- 
ment of that power which is too often 
needlessly in antagonism with labour. 

To those whose ideas run in these 
channels it is quite natural that they 
should entertain the most exalted 
ideas in the direction of religious and 
even political absolutism, and yet feel 
the most ardent desire to improve 
the general condition of mankind. 
Such men may often, with apparent 
injustice, be accused of inconsistency, 
or even of a double-faced policy, be- 
cause, at one time, they go any lengths 
to assert their abstract principles, 
while, at others, they are found fight- 
ing at the head of those who are 
most antagonistic to them. For 
statesmen can only work with the 
tools in their hands, and to conceal 
their theory they must accomplish a 
wide circumvention of facts. 

The political principles immediately 
avowed by Mr. Walter are, hostility 
to the abuses of the Poor-law (a 

uestion which really masks many of 
the social questions of the day) ; the 
establishment of a fair property-tax 
in lieu of the unfair income - tax, 
which is also a measure of fair justice 
to the poorer classes. Mr. Walter is 
also, in an enlarged sense of the term, 
a reformer of social abuses. On the 
other hand, he has been for some 
ears an active and honoured mem- 
ia of the High-Church party. 
Whenever the question of Church 
Reform comes before parliament, 
Mr. Walter could do battle on the 
popular side, and yet all the while 
advance his own principles, so long 
as the warfare was not directed against 
the institution itself. Further than 
this we do not feel justified in ex- 
plaining the political views of Mr. 
Walter, because a man’s private 
opinions are often modified by his 

ublic position. But we are, per- 
oo not going too far in adding, 
that to the advice and assistance of 
Mr. John Walter, even during his 
father's lifetime, is to be attributed, 
in a great measure, the high tone of 
philosophical statesmanship by which 
the columns of The Times have been 
occasionally distinguished during the 
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last few years. It is said that his 
faculty for discovering and appre- 
ciating the talent required for such a 

urpose exceeds even that of his late 
father. 

Mr. Walter is a man of highly 
accomplished mind. He is M.A. of 
Oxford, where, although a man of 
retired habits, his worth was early 
appreciated. He is also a barrister, 
but does not practise. Commencing 
public life at thirty years ofage with 
such advantages, it is in his power to 
shape out for himself a brilliant ca- 
reer. Should his judgment be equal 
to his abilities, nothing can impede 
his progress. As yet he has made 
but few efforts to speak in public, 
but those efforts have been much more 
successful than is usual with begin- 
ners. ‘To call them efforts is, in fact, 
a misnomer ; for aithough not as yet 
aiming at much, they were complete 
in themselves. Mr. Walter has one 
advantage over his father in being 
a better speaker. Nature has not 
grudged him the necessary personal 
qualifications. Although not much 
above the middle size, he is one of 
these 1: en to whom mental superior- 
ity gives a fictitious and imposing 
stature. His pale, student-like coun- 
tenance, and full, searching eye, in- 
spire respect: he has the air of a 
man who thinks much for himself. 
His voice is favourable to his voca- 
tion as a public speaker, should he 
follow it ; and he has, above all, one 
very strong claim on the House of 
Commons, in that on whatever he 
says or does there is the strong stamp 
of self- possession. 


MR. FEARGUS O'CONNOR. 


A very different man is Mr. Fear- 
gus O'Connor, from his colleague in 
the representation of Nottingham. 
The one has had his position made 
for him, and claims our attention as 
a man of thought. His sphere of 
activity will be, in the main, intel- 
lectual, ‘The other has carved out 
his own fortune for himself against 
tremendous obstacles. He has been 
all his life a man of action, and his 
» litical influence, such as it is, is but 
ittle removed above the physical. 
Almost any man of equal energy 
and perseverance might have accom- 
plished the same results. But it is 
not every day that we meet with 
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men possessed of his amount of de- 
termination of character. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor seems, in 
his public career, to have aimed at a 
species of dramatic unity. He is 
even now seeking to bring about the 
dénouement shadowed forth in the 
first acts of his public life. There 
can be no injustice in calling this 
gentleman an adventurer. It is now 
sixteen years since Mr. O'Connor 
first flung himself on the troubled 
waters of polities. He has been 
beaten and buffeted about with no 
common severity ever since, and 
even now he is perhaps still far from 
his desired haven. Of an old and 
respectable, though somewhat de- 
cayed family, in the county of Cork, 
he was, when the Reform-bill threw 
open the representation, considered 
a fit man to represent that county. 
He was an active, bustling, violent 
man ; a ready, fearless speaker; and, 
in those days, quite the popular 
model of an Irish patriot. For 
three years he continued to fulfil his 
functions, vexing the ear of the 
House by repeated outbreaks of ora- 
tory of the most inflated Hibernian 
order, —doing nothing, suggesting 
nothing, finding fault with every 
thing ; yet still a very excellent pa- 
triot in the eyes of the ragged mil- 
lions. But there were those to whom 
his efforts did not give equal satis- 
faction. Mr. O'Connor was not a 
man to content himself with playing 
second or third fiddle. Not only 
was he a demagogue, but he must 
shew symptoms of wishing to be the 
demagogue. Now, of all the popular 
leaders who ever lived, Daniel 
O'Connell was the last to suffer a 
rival near his throne. He must not 
only direct, but do every thing him- 
self, even at the risk, that as soon as 
his powers might fail him, his em- 
pire must crumble to pieces. Mr. 
Feargus O'Connor had not been long 
in parliament ere he gave umbrage 
to Mr. O'Connell, and his doom was 
sealed. In those days, as indeed in 
the present, Irish party leaders never 
wanted excuses to displace rivals or 
enemies in the regards of the deluded 
constituencies. Mr. O'Connor was 
indeed elected again for Cork im 
1835, but means were soon found to 
unseat him on petition, and from that 
time he has never represented any 
place in Ireland. 
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One might fancy Mr. O'Connor, 
after this rebuff, reviewing his po- 
sition —one might fancy him solilo- 
quising : ‘ O’Connell I have mortally 
offended. I can never hope to be 
even his lieutenant. But are there 
no other fields? A demagogue I 
must and will be. If I cannot be an 
Irish, why should I not be an Eng- 
lish one?’ And upon this he em- 
barks his fortunes in the new ad- 
venture. 

Right well has he played his part. 
It was up-hill work for him. It 
would have been so for an English- 
man; it was ten times more so for an 
Irishman ; because, strange to say, in 
no classes of our countrymen are the 
insane national hatreds and preju- 
dices against the Irish so prevalent 
as among the working-classes. Mr. 
O'Connor has battled with these an- 
tipathies like a giant, till at last he 
has conquered them. It has been a 
hard fight, not without its romantic 
incidents. The history of the rise 
and progress of Chartism in England 
will one day prove of interest to 
mankind; and then, when its more 
vulgar attributes are lost sight of, 
it will present a chequered series 
of good and ill, a long-sustained 
struggle, in ill-prepared minds, be- 
tween ideas of force and instincts of 
citizenship; it will have its tale of 
oppression and long-suffering, its 
martyrdom and its martyrs. Mr. 
O'Connor has been the chief hero of 
this moving story. Not that he has 
originated more, or done more, or 
suffered more, than many other less 
notorious men. But he has had tact 
enough to keep himself always in 
the front rank, and, like O'Connell, 
to suffer enough to enable him to 
talk of his wrongs without his active 
efficiency being impaired. Imitating 
the organisation so ably devised and 
used by Mr. O'Connell, and adopting 
from him the principle of moral force, 
Mr. O'Connor has avoided in his 
English agitation that contribution- 
levying, which, in the case of the 
Irish demagogue, laid him open to 
the charge of having organised and 
practised a system of national plunder 
under the mask of patriotism. With- 
out knowing the secrets of the Char- 
tist body, we believe it is just to say, 
that Mr. O'Connor is so far indepen- 
dent of them, in a pecuniary point of 
view, that he derives his revenue from 
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the profits of his own enterprise and 
ability. For, although the Northern 
Star is, of course, supported by the 
Chartist operatives, still, as a popular 
leader must have large means, a more 
legitimate source of income could 
scarcely be discovered. 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor, then, what- 
ever ony & be his intellectual defi- 
ciencies, has constituted himself, as 
leader of the Chartists, the English 
demagogue. But he seems to mix 
some revenge with his ambition. He 
has not forgotten how he was kicked 
out of Ireland by O’Connell in 1835. 
The death of his arch-enemy, and 
the anarchy which divides the de- 
ceased monarch’s empire, have re- 
vived old ideas in his mind. He 
would visit the sins of the father 
upon the children, and yet, at the 
same time, achieve the fulfilment of 
his own early aspirations. He has 
shewn strong symptoms ofa desire to 
wield the Repeal sceptre, though at 
present he has not succeeded. But 
the Irish are a strange people. Mr. 
O'Connor has the old Milesian blood 
in his veins. He is the very model 
of one’s imaginary conception of those 
traditionary heroes—all tatters and 
barbaric gold. Could Mr. O’Connor 
have succeeded in his attempt to 
purchase the Cork Southern Reporter, 
that would at once have revived old 
memories in the people. From this, 
the step to again representing the 
county would not have been difficult : 
from the county to Conciliation or 
Confederation Hall would have been 
the natural sequence. Nor is the 
idea a chimerical one; for, though 
Mr. O'Connor lacks the higher qua- 
lities of the mind, and is only a mob 
orator, yet he has immense near 
and determination of purpose, whic 
are wanting to the miserable shadows 
of the departed giant in Dublin; 
and he has also tact and practical 
qualities, for which we look in vain 
to the Young Ireland party, with all 
their brilliant talents. The chief 
difficulty in the way of this scheme 
would be, that Mr. O’Connor would 
have to serve two masters, whose in- 
terests might sometimes clash, and to 
reconcile mutual animosities which 
have been fostered to serve the basest 
purposes. Still, the fact of an Irish- 
man being the trusted leader of the 
English Chartists shews what may 
be done to break down prejudice. 
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Mr. Feargus O'Connor is formid- 
able in the absence of men of higher 
calibre. He is the pioneer of social 
revolution. The mind of the work- 
ing classes of England, and their 
power when united, are both under- 
rated. We speak advisedly when 
we say, that they are still guided by 
the instincts of citizenship. At pre- 
sent both they and their leader are 
without, not the power merely, but 
the will, todo much mischief. But the 
future is big with gloomy possibilities, 
and it is not well that any latent 
power should be left without a legiti- 
mate channel. Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor might be an angry malignant in 
politics, and yet one could not much 
blame him. Without saying that 
he has been oppressed, we may say 
that the law a been strained to 
fetter his movements, if not to crush 
him. Sedition, in a country of free 
institutions, and, still more, free 
opinions, is an offence difficult of de- 
finition. Imprisonment for any cause 
short of an acknowledged crime is a 
very bitter penalty. We consider it 
to be honourable to Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor that his spirit does not ap- 
pear to have been embittered because 
extreme measures have been re- 
sorted to. Although he has been 
pinked in rapier practice, he is as 
eens as if he had only 
enced with foils. True to the cha- 
racter of an adventurer, he seems to 
think such matters as but the chances 
of the game. He rubs his hands, 
laughs, and thinks, when his adver- 
saries have done their utmost, they 
must stop, and then all will start on 
-—_ terms. In this respect he has 
taken a leaf from O'Connell's book. 

A ‘burly demagogue’ is a stereo- 
typed phrase. Mr. O’Connor is a 
emagogue of the original type. It 
is an old remark, that the masses 
always worship a fine physical model. 
This was the basis of O’Connell’s 
wer over the sympathies of the 

ish, though upon it he built a finer 
superstructure by his humour and 
his command over the poetical ele- 
ments of the national character. Mr. 
O'Connor has a fine physique ; there 
18 quantity at least, if not quality. 
In point of height, bulk, and muscle, 
he might have been the model for a 
Pheenician Hercules. Large, massive, 
broad-shouldered, with a bold, con- 
fident carriage, and an air of com- 
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mand, he would attract attention and 
inspire an indefinite fear under any 
circumstances. But in his open coun- 
tenance you trace neither the cun- 
ning nor the ferocity usually ascribed 
to demagogues. ‘The want of an in- 
tellectual expression is supplied by 
a pervading evidence of mental and 
moral power, as though the will more 
than the feelings or the reason had 
been the ruler. His countenance 
betrays the traces of many a fierce 
struggle in  pestiferous, crowded 
rooms, with sturdy, hard-headed 
multitudes. The original Milesian 
type remains in the massive round 
head, fair hair and eyebrows, large, 
ene eyes, and capacious mouth. 
ut the mobility and gaiety which 
must have been the natural attri- 
butes of the face have long since 
given way to sterner traits. Years 
of toil and trouble have traced deep 
lines on the pale, almost cadaverous 
countenance. Yet, withal, the whole 
expression is pleasing and encou- 
raging. Rarely, if ever, do you de- 
tect an angry feeling in the face, 
never a malignant one; and even in 
the height of mob-excitement, when 
dangerous malecontents perhaps have 
to be crushed, in order to save the 
general principles from being com- 
romised, you will always see on that 
arge, giant-like face, an arch, good- 
natured expression, as if in assurance 
that all should be done in good- 
humour and fair play, and in good 
old English fashion. Although im- 
measurably behind Mr. O’Connell as 
a popular leader, Mr. O'Connor is 
nevertheless a formidable demagogue. 
He could never have supplanted 
O'Connell, but he might fill his place, 
O'Connell could never have been a 
favourite leader of the English masses. 
They never could understand his feints 
and solemndeceptions. Mr. O'Connor, 
by acting upon clearly defined princi- 
ss and never calling on his followers 
to stultify themselves, is a much more 
suitable leader for the plain-sailing 
English working-men. We are not 
quite sure that the time has not come 
when the Irish people also look for 
such a leader,—some ‘one who will 
appropriate the victory which was in 
the grasp of O'Connell when he died. 
The Young Ireland gentlemen have 
the best chance of success, but that 
they are suchinveterate Thermopylz- 
seekers. 
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Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis has done 
so little in parliament, and his life 
elsewhere has been so little an active 
one, that we need not say much of 
him here. But he is one of a class 
of men who perform an enormous 
amount of service to the State, for 
which they receive a very inadequate 
quantum of praise or reward. Of 
late, successive governments have 
shewn, more and more, a disposition 
to put such men as these forward, 
and to give them that position which 
has long been their due, but which 
has been generally usurped by men 
whose claims were any thing but 
meritorious. The present parliament 
contains several such men. 

Mr. G. Cornewall Lewis is the 
eldest son of Sir Thomas Frankland 
Lewis, Bart., an old and valuable 
servant of the public, and who acted 
for some time as Chief Poor-law Com- 
missioner. After taking first-class 
honours at his university, and being 
called to the bar as a matter of form, 
he was at once employed in the 
public service. A great deal of rabid 
nonsense has been written against 
commissions, commissioners, and the 
enormous blue-books to which they 
give birth. The public do not know 
the benefits they have derived from 
such labours ; they do not know how 
many statesmen have drawn their 
facts,—how many hot patriots their 
elementary political training,— how 
many newspaper philosophers their 
wii stock in trade, from these much 
despised blue-books. As a general 
rule, it may be suspected that those 
who most loudly abuse the blue- 
books use them the most. They are 
afraid of their piracies being disco- 
vered. Now, Mr. Cornewall Lewis 
has been extensively engaged in the 
blue-book making business. He has 
been on commissions without end, 
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and his value has been proved by the 
fact that he has been selected to 
draw up documents which hereafter 
will be regarded as important state- 

pers. Mr. Lewis was also a Poor- 
aw Commissioner for nearly eight 
years, and rendered himself less ob- 
noxious to censure from the op- 
ponents of the Poor-law than any 
other person who has held that 
office. He is also an author of no 
mean skill. Besides numerous clas- 
sical productions, original and trans- 
lated, he wrote a valuable work 
on the use and abuse of political 
terms; also an Essay on the mode of 
governing Colonies and Depend- 
encies; and, further, an elaborate 
analysis of Raynouard’s treatise on 
the Romance Languages. He is not 
a mere man of business, but finds 
leisure for literary pursuits; and is 
in every respect the sort of man to 
discredit the popular ideas of a go- 
vernment official. He is of liberal 
politics, but attached, by connexions 
and gratitude, to the Whig party. 
At present he has had but little op- 
portunity of displaying any parlia- 
mentary talent. He has, however, 
already shewn that he can be a read 
debater on subjects connected with 
his official duties, and a safe and 
prudent exponent of the views of the 
government. He has many natural 
qualifications for a parliamentary 
life, and is just one of those men who, 
under a system, partly of routine and 
partly of” justifiable patronage, rise 
gradually to posts of high import- 
ance. Mr. Lewis has already, in his 
various departments of service, shewn 
a combination of ability and dis- 
cretion that leads naturally to the 
belief, that he will not fall short of 
the very flattering expectations which 
have been formed of him. 





A VISION OF TIME AND THE YEARS. 





saw Time sit, an old man gaunt and tall, 
One wing, the Past, close-folded, shrunk and small ; 
His other wing, the Future, shadowing all 
The undetermined distance like a pall. 


He sat on a bare rock, and round his knee 
Sounded the ceaseless clanging of a sea ; 
And, while I wonder’d, said a voice to me, 


* This is the ocean of Eternity.’ 
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And, like a curious child, on the wet band 
Darkening the verge where the sea licks the sand, 
Time, ever and anon, stoop’d o’er the strand, 
And laved up of those waters in his hand, 


And put it to his lips; whence, with a pout, 
He sent it forth in rounded bubbles out, 
Which, with prismatic colours set about, 
Danced down the wind in variegated rout. 


T said, ‘ What dost thou, reverendest of seers, 
At sport, that fitter for a boy appears ?’ 
Whereunto his thin voice came to my ears, 

‘ I blow my bubbles: all those things are years.’ 


And then I noted how those colours bright, 

Figured all human life unto the sight : 

As water-drops, in science’s strange light, 

Shew myriad worms, that writhe, and love, and fight. 


Each bubble had its own distinctive show ; 
Some all a-blaze with joy, some dark with woe; 
Some lit with war-fires, some with festal glow ; 
But most of mingled colouring did go. 


So sailed the world’s years, each a bubble brave, 
Across Eternity’s wide-weltering grave. 

Many burst soon ; others their form did save, 
Far as mine eye could follow o’er the wave. 


Said Time, ‘ Thou seest my bubbles, one in frame, 

Are yet in their endurance not the same. 

Those that float far are years that give to fame 

Some great deed, some great truth, or some great name. 


No evil creed, though fair its livery, 

No lie, how round soe’er its bubble be, 

No sham, though seeming solid, even to me, 
May long float over this, the shoreless sea. 


I watch each bubble’s shadows, eye and ear ; 

Their brags of immortality I hear ; 

I mark their scoff as cracks some neighbour sphere ; 
When, lo! their bubble bursts—they disappear ! 


‘See, now!’ and, with the word scarce utter’d even, 
Another bubble floated down the heaven. 

‘*’T is dark,’ quoth Time ; ‘ there’s sorrow in its leaven ; 
Short life I rede for bubble Forty-seven.’ 


In it, methought, all forms of ill held power ; 
Gaunt Famine in its homes was seen to cower ; 
Pale Pestilence over its life did lower; 

Red Blight upon its growth fell like a shower. 


I said, ‘O Time! with fairer show endow 

The bubble Forty-eight thou blowest now.’ 

‘ Of that,’ said Time, ‘ how much know I or thou ?’ 
And to that flood once more his hand did bow. =. 
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SWEDEN AND OSCAR I. 


F all modern histories that of Swe- 
den, since the death of Charles 
XII., is the most curious and the 
least known. The efforts of its 
present patriotic monarch to organise 
a free and firm constitution out of 
the present patch-work system, con- 
structed from the discordant frag- 
ments of several revolutions, have 
scarcely been noticed south of the 
Baltic; the utmost that has found 
its way into German, French, or 
English journals, is that something is 
agitated in Stockholm which is dis- 
liked in St. Petersburg and suspected 
in Copenhagen. But Sweden, now 
compactly united to Norway, is not 
a state that ought to be consigned to 
indifference and oblivion. Deriving 
from its geographical position an al- 
most insular security, it is further 
defended by shoals, rocks, and the 
countless dangers of a perilous coast ; 
while these very perils have trained 
a race of bold and skilful mariners, 
who are not surpassed in any of the 
merits of seamanship by the sailors of 
Britain herself. A system of burgher 
and peasant militia has given Sweden 
a larger and more available army 
than is generally known; and Nor- 
way, which some years ago seemed 
likely to give Sweden the same trou- 
bles and anxieties with which Ireland 
afflicts England, has learned by ex- 
perience to appreciate the value of a 
union so highly, that the Norwegians 
would be the first to take arms to 
resist their own independence. Sweden 
is, in fact, the frontier fortress of 
Europe against Russian aggression, 
and is even more important than 
Denmark as a guard of the passes of 
the Baltic. It 1s governed by a mo- 
narch known in the world of lite- 
rature for various philanthropic dis- 
quisitions, in which the dialectic skill 
ofancient philosophy is combined with 
the most tender feelings of humanity. 
Sweden, however, may be said to 
have been in a state of transition for 
more thanacentury. From the day 
that Charles XII. fell in the trenches 
before Frederickshall, its successive 
governments seem to have been 
little better than provisional ; and 
it is only now that the States, at 


the invitation of the enlightened 
Oscar, are about to discuss the ar- 
rangements necessary for establishing 
a permanent constitution. 

Voltaire’s Life of Charles XII. 
should be regarded rather as a bril- 
liant romance than as an authentic 
history. He hides from us that 
Charles, though generally beloved 
by the people, was thoroughly de- 
tested by his feudal aristocracy, whose 
local tyranny was crushed under his 
iron despotism. The ball by which 
the monarch fell came from ‘ no petty 
fortress, and no dubious hand;’ he 
was assassinated by Liquier, the agent 
of the discontented nobles, and who 
had both personal and party motives 
of his own to instigate him to the 
crime. The hat which Charles XII. 
wore on the fatal night is still reli- 
giously preserved at Stockholm; the 
slightest examination shews that it 
was pierced by a pistol-bullet fired 
at a distance of a very few paces, and 
that the ball passed sideways from 
right to left,—a direction which it 
could not have taken if fired from 
the rampart. 

The conspirators, on his death, 
acted as if they had destroyed not 
only a monarch but a monarchy. 
According to ancient iaw, a Swedish 
princess forfeited her right of suc- 
cession by marriage. The two sisters 
of Charles had married German prin- 
cesses : the eldest had become Duchess 
of Holstein Gottorp, and, on her 
death, bequeathed her right of suc- 
cession to her son; the second, Ul- 
rica Eleonora, was married to the 
Prince of Hesse-Cassel ; but she re- 
sided at Stockholm, as her husband 
held an important command in the 
Swedish army. It was believed that 
Goertz, the favourite minister of 
Charles XII., had begun to arrange 
plans for securing the accession of 
the young Duke of Holstein by here- 
ditary right, and that Charles was 
favourable to the project, because he 
perceived that a recognition of this 
right would be a most efficient 
check on the arrogant pretensions of 
the feudal aristocracy. Liquier, who 
was aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, was thus prompted to 
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the murder by the interests of his 
master, by his own personal hatred of 
Goertz, and by his intimate relations 
with the Swedish oligarchy. He 
stood at the right hand of Charles on 
the night that the monarch fell, and 
it is established that the pistol-bullet 
entered the king’s right temple and 
came out at the left eye, which was 
torn from its socket. 

Whatever doubts may be enter- 
tained respecting the death of Charles, 
the barbarous treatment of Goertz is 
a matter of notoriety. No sooner 
had the king fallen than Liquier 
posted at all speed with the intelli- 
gence to Prince Frederic of Hesse- 
Cassel; a secret council of officers 
was immediately convoked, and the 
Colonel Baumgarden was immediately 
sent to secure the person of Goertz, 
before it was possible for him to re- 
ceive intelligence of the fate of his 
sovereign. Before we examine the 
usurpation of the oligarchy, we may 
briefly glance at the treatment of the 
fallen minister. Baumgarden arrested 
him in silence. Goertz, overwhelmed 
‘ with astonishment, addressed a letter 
to Charles XII., of which the colonel 
took charge, promising that it should 
be safely delivered: it was at once 
transmitted to Prince Frederic. 

So closely guarded as to be kept in 
utter ignorance of the events which 
had occurred, Goertz was sent to 
Stockholm. He was detained nearly 
three months in prison, being sub- 
jected almost every day to harassing 
examinations,—a useless torture, as 
his condemnation was pre-determined. 
He was finally sentenced to death, 
and the very terms of the sentence 
prove that the execution was nothing 
better than a judicial murder. It 
was couched in the following terms :— 


George Henry Baron de Goertz is 
condemned to lose his head, and to be 
buried beneath a gibbet, by the common 
executioner, for having caused the late 
king to suspect the fidelity of his subjects, 
destroyed the confidence which the king 
had in the senate and the other orders of 
the State, removed from the administra- 
tion of public affairs the persons most 
devoted to his majesty and the common- 
wealth ; for having, by his pernicious 
councils, and by tyrannical means of his 
own devising, and by the abuse of the 
authority with which he had been en- 
trusted, encouraged the king to continue 
the war; for having sown dissension and 
distrust between the king and the most 
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sincere friends of Sweden, deprived the 
Swedes of their money and their real 
property ;-—in a word, for being the au- 
thor of.all the misfortunes which now 
afflict the country. The proofs of all 
these charges have been established by 
his papers and his actions. 

A more vague series of charges 
never appeared in a judicial record. 
The barbarous sentence, however, 
was executed; the Swedish nobles 
acted like a set of turbulent boys, 
who, having got rid ofa stern school- 
master, immediately break the cane 
and destroy the rod, which, if not the 
instrument of chastisement, had been 
the object of terror. 

The army had proclaimed Ulrica 
Eleonora, the wife of their general, 
successor to the throne of Sweden. 
It was a popular choice, which the 
senate dared not oppose; but the 
senators obtained from the princess a 
written engagement, by which she 
protested against any authority which 
should be arbitrarily conferred on her, 
renounced for herself and her succes- 
sors every royal prerogative inconsist- 
ent with the liberties of Sweden, and 
convoked an assembly of the States to 
arrange the affairs of the realm. 

The States prepared a new con- 
stitution, consisting of fifty-one arti- 
cles, which they called a ‘ Form of 
Government.’ Its object and effect 
were to transform the monarchy into 
an odious and feeble oligarchy, all 
authority being taken from the sove- 
reign and transferred to the senate 
and the States. 

In this new constitution the As- 
sembly of States was divided into four 
orders, —the nobles, the clergy, the 
burgesses, and the peasants,—which 
met and voted in their separate cham- 
bers. This radical vice of the Swe- 
dish constitution still continues, and 
the necessity of having the consent 
of the four orders to any organic 
change is the greatest obstacle to the 
constitutional reforms which have 
been proposed by the reigning mo- 
narch. The States were to assemble 
every three years for a session of 
three months, or as much longer as 
they pleased. During their session 
they possessed supreme wees 
they had the exclusive right of - 
ing war and peace, of regulating the 
currency, of filling up the vacancies 
in the senate, of superintending the 
administration of justice, and of in- 
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vestigating cases of high treason. 
When the States were not sitting, 
these powers were nominally exer- 
cised by the king and senate con- 
jointly, but really by the senate 
alone, for the king could do nothing 
without their concurrence. Ulrica 
was soon weary of her position ; with 
the consent of the States she resigned 
the throne to her husband, who was 
not proclaimed until he had given 
his solemn adhesion to the ‘ Form of 
Government.’ 

Sweden, like Poland, was thus 
placed under an oligarchy, and was 
menaced with the same fate. The 
senate was divided into two factions, 
both supported by foreign gold: the 
advocates of peace with Russia, called 
Caps, as sleepy and indolent; and 
the French faction, disposed to wage 
war with Russia, who took the name 
of Hats, as being ready to cover 
themselves for war. But, though 
divided on foreign policy, both fac- 
tions were perfectly united on one 
point,—their firm determination to 
render and keep royalty nothing but 
an empty pageant and an idle name. 
Such, indeed, was the state of royalty 
during the reigns of Frederic and 
his son Adolphus. The death ofthe 
latter, in 1771, was the first event 
which shook the power of the oli- 
garchy. 

Gustavus IIT., son and successor of 
Adolphus, was in Paris at the time 
of his father’s death. His presence 
had created no little sensation in that 
capital ; he was handsome, witty, and 
an adept in the superficial philosophy 
which the school of Voltaire had 
brought into fashion. Louis XV., 
who, in spite of his vices and pro- 
fligacy, had many of the best qua- 
lities of a sovereign, shewed a strong 
attachment to the young Swedish 
prince ; the court made him the idol 
of fashion. Gustavus was an equally 
welcome guest in the cabinet of the 
Duc de Choiseul, and in the salons 
of Madame du Barri. If the Me- 
moirs of the latter are to be trusted, 
Louis XV. impressed the young 
a with the necessity of dissem- 

ling with the oligarchy at the com- 
mencement of his reign. It is cer- 
tain that Gustavus signed without 
any objection the ‘ Act of Surety’ 
transmitted to him by the States; 
and that, when questioned on the 
subject by Frederic of Prussia, whom 
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he visited on his way home, the 
young king vehemently denied any 
intention of interfering with the ac- 
tual constitution of Sweden. 

In their contests for supremacy, 
the factions of the Hats and Caps 
gradually became animated with the 
most bitter animosity against each 
other ; and, as they alternately pre- 
vailed in the States, they committed 
outrages, under the forms of law, 
which provoked cruel retaliations. 
In 1756 the Hats were in the ascend- 
ant, and they sent several of their 
rivals to the scaffold ; in the diet of 
1772, held on the accession of Gus- 
tavus, the Caps had the prepon- 
derance, and they insisted that all of 
the opposite party should be excluded 
from every office conferring political 
power. But the Hats numbered in 
their body the greater number of 
noble families in the kingdom, and 
their dread of reprisals from the 
Caps led them secretly to demand 
protection from the king, and to pro- 
mise such an extension of royal au- 
thority as would enable him to inter- 
fere efficiently for their protection. 
Gustavus took advantage of the crisis 
to effect one of the most wondrous 
revolutions recorded in history,—the 
more wondrous as almost every step 
was taken in the presence of the 
senate, and even received the sanction 
of that body. 

Through the discontented Hats, 
Gustavus made sure of the army; 
but though the garrison of Stock- 
holm might ensure him possession of 
the capital, he found it difficult to 
provide for the provinces, which were 
garrisoned by regiments of militia 
dispersed over wide tracts of coun- 
try. A pretext was wanting to bring 
them together. At the secret insti- 
gation of the king, Hellichius, the 
governor of Christiansadt, closed the 
gates of that important fortress, raised 
the standard of revolt, and issued a 
virulent manifesto against the States, 
whom he described as the corrupt 
mercenaries of foreign powers. It 
was studiously circulated that the 
object of this revolt was to abolish 
monarchy altogether, and to change 
Sweden into an oligarchy under the 
protection of Russia. 

The revolt of Christiansadt fur- 
nished Prince Charles, the king’s 
brother, with a plausible pretext for 
collecting five or six provincial regi- 
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ments; the senate approved of the 
precaution, but insisted that the com- 
mand should be transferred to one of 
their own body. Before they had 
elected a general the revolution was 
completed. While their attention 
was fixed on Christiansadt, the king 
obtained peaceable possession of 
Stockholm. On the night of the 
19th of August, 1772, Gustavus wit- 
nessed the representation of Peleus 
and Thetis, the first opera ever writ- 
ten in Swedish. After the perform- 
ance he returned to his cabinet, and 
wrote several letters, which were in- 
stantly sent off by express. Two of 
these were addressed to his brothers, 
informing them that the decisive blow 
would be struck on the morrow. 
Having finished writing, Gustavus, 
wrapped in his cloak, went to visit 
the several guard-houses; but, al- 
most at the first step, he received 
proof that all the soldiers had not 
been gained over. When he at- 
tempted to enter the arsenal, the 
artilleryman on guard, levelling his 
bayonet, said,— 

‘ You must not enter here.’ 

‘ Perhaps you do not know who I 
am, said Gustavus; ‘I am the king!’ 

* I know that very well,’ coolly re- 
plied the soldier; ‘but I also know 
my — 

At the Admiralty he obtained a 
more favourable reception, and every 
officer he encountered during the 
night promised to be with him at the 
palace on the following morning. 

At nine o'clock in the morning 
of the 20th of August, Gustavus 
rode to the park of artillery, which 
was commanded by the Duke of 
Hessenstein, a natural son of Fre- 
deric I. The king offered the duke 
the entire command of the garrison, 
but he threw down his sword and 
refused to act. He was instantly 
arrested by his own officers, all of 
whom, without hesitation, proffered 
their adhesion to Gustavus. The 
king then rode slowly back through 
the city, while the senate as usual 
assembled in its hall of the palace at 
ten o'clock. Half an hour after 
Gustavus entered the court, timing 
his arrival so as to meet the regiment 
which had come to relieve the guards 
of the night. He called the officers 
of both detachments together, made 
them an eloquent speech, depicting 
the evils which the tyranny of the 
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oligarchy had brought upon Sweden, 
and called upon them, by the memory 
of Gustavus Vasa and Gustavus 
Adolphus, to aid in the deliverance 
of their country. All but three 
swore enthusiastically that they would 
yield him implicit obedience. The 
dissentients were placed in close arrest, 
and detachments of grenadiers occu- 

ied every avenue to the senate- 

ouse, with strict orders to allow no 
one to pass. 

Followed by the officers, Gustavus 
next proceeded to address the sol- 
diers; but, as he crossed the court, 
he was alarmed to hear some doubts 
of success whispered among his com- 
panions. Fortunately, an old ser- 
geant overheard the whispers as well 
as the king; the veteran, in rebuke 
of them, shouted, ‘ Long live Gusta 
vus! all will go well!’ The incident 
created a sudden burst of enthusiasm, 
which was deepened and strengthened 
by the king’s address to the soldiers, 
all of whom vowed to follow him to 
death. 

In the mean time a report had 
been circulated in Stockholm that 
the king had been arrested by the 
senate, and that his life was in danger. 
Crowds of citizens thronged to the 
palace, and, having ascertained his 
safety, gave vent to their joy in loud 
acclamations. The senators rushed 
to the doors and windows to ascertain 
the meaning of the noise, and, for the 
first time, found themselves prisoners. 
The king then mounted his horse, 
and, followed by a brilliant staff, 
proceeded through gratulating crowds 
to visit the different barracks and 
military posts in Stockholm ; officers 
and men equally swore allegiance to 
him, and before noon was long passed 
the capital was his own. 

An assembly of the States had 
been summoned for the 2lst; the 
members came together, but they 
saw, as they passed through the 
courts of the palace, regiments under 
arms, guns guarded by artillerymen 
with lighted matches, and sentinels 
so posted as to command every door 
and window of their hall. Under 
such circumstances deliberation was 
a farce, to be hurried over as decently 
as possible ; they entered the great 
hall prepared to assent to every thing 
which might be demanded. Gus- 
tavus having taken his place on the 
throne with a pomp to which Sweden 
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had been long unaccustomed, ad- 
dressed the assembly in a speech of 
excessive: length, for, in its printed 
form, it makes a goodly octavo vo- 
lume. He then presented to them a 
new form of government in fifty- 
seven articles, which just reversed 
the positions of the king and the 
oligarchy. It was voted at once with 
unanimity that this should be the 
new constitution of Sweden, and the 
articles were officially signed by the 
Marshal of the Diet and the Speakers 
of the Four Orders. The most whim- 
sical part of the scene was to follow ; 
no sooner was the new constitution 
signed than the king drew a prayer- 
book from his pocket, and in a solemn 
voice gave out the Ze Deum, which 
was most devoutly sung by the whole 
assembly. 

Gustavus had destroyed the power 
of the oligarchy ; but through the 
rest of his life he had to struggle 
against their secret machinations, 
which were directed not merely 
against the person of the king, but 
against the glory and interests of 
Sweden. He was betrayed by both 
military and naval officers in the war 
with Russia, when nothing but mu- 
tinies could have prevented him from 
marching to St. Petersburg. The 
war ended in August 1790, by the 
treaty of Weresle; and Gustavus, 
justly indignant at the treachery of 
the nobles, summoned a convention 
of the States at Gefle, a town on the 
Gulf of Bothnia, about sixty miles 
from Stockholm, which was gar- 
risoned by two regiments of guards 
entirely devoted to the king. 

The opening of the diet was fixed 
for the 23d of January, 1792, and 
on the evening of the 22d the king, 
preparatory to his departure, or- 
dered that a masked ball should be 
given at the Opera-house. There 
were several sinister omens at this 
ball; the song of revolutionary 
France, Ca ira, was insultingly sung 
in the king's presence, and he retired 
early, evidently mortified by the 
discontent thus manifested. As a 
compensation, he ordered that a more 
splendid ball should be prepared to 
welcome him on his return from 
Gefle, little knowing that his doom 
had been pronounced, and that the 
agents of murder were already dog- 
ging his path. 

In fact, a few nights before his 
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departure for Gefle, he had most 
narrowly escaped from assassination. 
An ensign in the guards named 
Anckarstroem, and the young Count 
de Horn, had penetrated into the 
gardens of the palace of Hoga, re- 
solved to murder the king as the 
great enemy of the nobility. Con- 
cealed by a clump of trees, they had 
mounted to the window of the closet 
in which the king was writing. Gus- 
tavus, at the moment, happened 
to be overwhelmed with painful 
thoughts, and he sat so motionless 
in reverie, that the assassins, believing 
him to have been struck with apo- 
plexy, silently withdrew. 

Anckarstroem’s motives for the 
almost insane hatred with which he 
regarded the king have not been 
fully explained. It is hardly neces- 
sary to state that the story, as told 
in Scribe’s celebrated opera, is merely 
a dramatic fiction. It appears, indeed, 
that Anckarstroem was once slightly 
punished unjustly, as he alleged, for 
some violation of military duty, and 
that he was at another time separated 
by a royal mandate from an opera- 
dancer, to whom he had been strongly 
attached ; but these are but feeble 
causes of mortal hatred, and we are 
disposed to believe that, like too many 
others, he was chiefly animated by 
resentment for the abasement of aris- 
tocratic power since the memorable 
Revolution of 1772. 

The second masked ball was given 
on the 16th of March, 1792 ; the king 
came early to a suite of private apart- 
ments which had been prepared for 
him at the Opera-house, and there 
he dined. While he was at table, a 
letter was brought him by one of his 
pases, who said that it had been given 

im by an unknown person, who ran 
away at the moment of placing it in 
hishands. The king, after carelessly 
glancing at it, handed it to Count 
Essen, who read with alarm the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

A plot has been formed for your de- 
struction, and the time of execution is 
fixed for this night. Beware of going to 
the ball at the Opera, or to any other 
ball that will be given this year ; beware 
also of inhabiting the ground floor in the 
palace of Hoga. I do not pretend to 
disguise the wrongs of which you have 
been guilty ; I hate you, sire, but I ab- 
hor assassination. 


Essen endeavoured to dissuade the 
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king from going to the ball; and 
when this failed, he, with equal ill 
success, begged him to wear a cuirass 
under his coat. It was past eleven 
when he descended to the ball-room ; 
he lingered in the ante-chamber 
until midnight struck, when, taking 
Count Essen’s arm, he said, in a loud 
voice, ‘ Come, let us see whether they 
will venture to assassinate me!’ As 
Gustavus entered, a whisper of re- 
cognition of the king went round, 
and two groups of persons coming 
in opposite directions, as if to catch a 
sight of him, created some slight con- 
fusion, during which he was separated 
from his suite. At this moment a 
black domino struck him on the 
shoulder, saying, ‘Good night, fair 
masque!’ It was the concerted sig- 
nal; a pistol-shot was heard, and 
Gustavus fell, mortally wounded, 
into the arms of Count Essen. The 
cry of ‘ Fire !’ was then raised by the 
conspirators ; a rush was made to the 
doors, and all traces of the murderer 
might have been lost in the con- 
fusion, had not M. de Polett, a young 
officer, anticipated the rush, and 
ordered the guards to allow no one 
to pass until the arrival of the police. 
Every one was compelled to unmask 
and undergo an interrogatory, but 
nothing appeared to warrant the de- 
tention of any body. There were, 
however, found near the spot where 
the king had been struck a brace of 
English pistols, and a Turkish dagger 
of very peculiar construction. ‘These 
were traced to Anckarstroem; and a 
clue having once been gained, the rest 
of the conspirators were soon de- 
tected and arrested. The death of 
the king and the punishment of the 
assassins are too well known to need 
repetition. Strange as was the fate 
of Gustavus III., still stranger were 
the vicissitudes of his son and suc- 
cessor. 

Gustavus IV. was only thirteen 
years of age when he ascended the 
throne; but he had been educated 
beyond his years; his father had pre- 
maturely forced his intellect, and the 
precocious ~~ grew up into a very 
stupid man. No revolution followed 
the death of Gustavus III. ; the as- 
sassination had revolted public feel- 
ing, and thus created an insuperable 
obstacle to the restoration of the 
power of the oligarchy, and the ex- 
cesses of revolutionary France united 
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the nobility in opposition to every 
increase of democratic power. The 
monarchy might have~ been esta- 
blished on a firmer foundation than 
ever, if the monarch had not been 
subject to aberrations of intellect 
which almost amounted to madness. 
Even before he came of age he ex- 
hibited symptoms of that imperious 
obstinacy which, at a later period, 
astonished Europe ; he compelled his 
uncle and guardian to take him to 
St. Petersburg, where he fell in 
love, or imagined that he had fallen 
in love, with the beautiful Princess 
Alexandra, daughter of the Grand 
Duke Paul. As the Empress Ca- 
therine earnestly desired the match, 
all preliminary arrangements were 
easily made, and a day fixed for the 
betrothal. The court was assembled, 
the Princess Alexandra appeared at- 
tired as a bride, the empress arrived 
with her suite, but the King of 
Sweden was absent. Three hours of 
waiting elapsed, when it was finally 
announced that Gustavus refused to 
sign the contract, because it contained 
a clause securing the princess in the 
free exercise of or religion, and that 
all efforts to change this determina- 
tion had proved ineffectual. The 
princess was led back in tears to her 
chamber, and Gustavus returned to 
Sweden. 

Almost equally inexplicable is the 
fanatical hatred which Gustavus IV. 
conceived personally, rather than 
politically, for Napoleon. Want of 
means prevented the King of Sweden 
from taking an active part in the 
earlier northern alliances against 
France ; but his hostile inclinations 
were well known, and were often 
made the subject of bitter comment 
in the Moniteur. One sarcasm which 
appeared in this official journal is 
said to have emanated from Napo- 
leon himself; it declared of Gustavus, 
* His hand is too feeble to raise the 
sword of Charles XIL., from whom 
he has inherited nothing but his mad- 
ness and his boots.’ This stinging 
insult sunk deep into the mind of the 
vain pedant, but it was not until 
after the murder of the Duc d’En- 
ghien that he withdrew his ambas- 
sador from Paris, and entered form- 
ally into the great northern coalition. 
His conduct as a member of the 
coalition was a perplexity to states- 
men, and must be a puzzle to his- 
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torians. After having accepted the 
command ofa Russian division, which 
he promised to join with 30,000 
Swedes, he suddenly refused to move, 
assigning as an excuse his suspicions 
of the sincerity of Prussia. This in- 
activity continued until the strength 
of the coalition was cloven down at 
Austerlitz, and the cvalition itself de- 
stroyed by the treaty of Tilsit. Then 
he entered the field single-handed 
against France, and denounced the 
armistice which had been concluded 
with Marshal Brune, the commander 
of the French troops in Pomerania. 
Brune promptly accepted the de- 
fiance, and assailed all the positions 
occupied by the Swedes. The com- 
bat had not lasted more than half 
an hour when Gustavus, having been 
slightly contused by the wind of a 
cannon-ball, sent a flag of truce to 
demand a suspension of arms. Brune 
refused the cowardly request ; Gus- 
tavus led back his disheartened forces 
to Stralsund, and, abandoning that 
strong fortress without an effort for 
its defence, returned to Stockholm. 

Russia and Denmark, excited by 
France, declared war against Sweden. 
Instead of taking any steps to pre- 
serve peace, Gustavus demanded from 
his exhausted country 30,000,000 
dollars, and 100,000 men! He also 
solicited aid from England, which 
was readily afforded. <A large fleet, 
having on board 15,000 troops, en- 
tered the harbour of Gottenburg ; 
the soldiers landed, and Sir John 
Moore, their commander, proceeded 
to Stockholm to consult with the 
king on the operations which it would 
be desirable to undertake. Gustavus 
ordered him to occupy Norway, and 
to storm Copenhagen. He raved of 
distant conquests, when hostile armies 
had penetrated, almost without re- 
sistance, far beyond the frontiers of 
his own kingdom. When Sir John 
Moore remonstrated against this ex- 
eess of Quixotism, Gustavus replied 
with menace and insult. The Eng- 
lish general could not save a mad- 
man; he re-embarked his troops and 
returned to England. 

The close of the year 1808 saw 
Sweden on the brink of ruin; its 
dismemberment had actually been 
proposed at the Congress of Erfurth; 
nothing but a change of dynasty 
could save its national existence. It 
could hardly be said that any con- 
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7 was formed against Gustavus; 
all his subjects were weary of him: 
it was simply a question where and 
when a revolution should originate. 

On the 12th of March, 1809, in- 
telligence was received that Colonel 
Adlerspane was marching on Stock- 
holm at the head of 6000 men, for the 
purpose of compelling the immediate 
convocation of a national diet, to 
take into consideration the calamitous 
condition of Sweden. Adlerspane 
was known to be a decided advocate 
of the ancient oligarchy, and was 
suspected of having favoured the as- 
sassination of Gustavus III. On re- 
ceiving this intelligence, the king 
hastened to Stockholm, issued orders 
that the garrison should prepare to 
evacuate the city, and commanded 
the directors of the bank to place in 
his hands all the funds of the State. 
A secret meeting of nobles and offi- 
cers was convened: it was unani- 
mously resolved that the king should 
be prevented from leaving the capi- 
tal, if necessary by force, and Gene- 
ral Adlercrentz was chosen to direct 
the necessary movements. 

On the following morning, at nine 
o'clock, the associated officers, who 
can hardly be called conspirators, 
proceeded to the palace, and deputed 
Marshal Klingspor, the oldest 
amongst them, to convey their re- 
monstrances to the king. Rightly 
conjecturing, from long delay, that 
the marshal’s representations had 
proved ineffectual, the officers rushed 
into the royal apartments, and Ad- 
lerecrentz reproached Gustavus so 
warmly, that the king drew his 
sword, and attempted to cut down 
the speaker. Fortunately Lelver- 
spane, the marshal of the court, 
wrested the sword from the royal 
hand. Gustavus shouted, ‘ Treason! 
Help! help!’ The guards came 
rushing to force the doors and rescue 
him; but Adlercrentz, presenting 
himself with a baton of an adjutant- 
general, told them that their only 
object was to prevent the king from 
leaving his capital. The soldiers 
were satisfied and retired; but dur- 
ing the confusion which this incident 
occasioned, Gustavus having obtained 
another sword, rushed through a 
door which opened on a staircase, 
and nearly succeeded in making his 
escape. He was, however, stopped 
by an officer who met him on the 
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stairs, and from that moment he 
was too closely watched to attempt 


flight. In the course of the day he 
was sent with the queen to the castle 
of Drottrungholm; and the Duke 
of Lundermania very reluctantly 
accepted the regency of the king- 
dom. 

A diet was convoked on the Ist of 
May; on the 10th a formal act of 
abdication, signed by Gustavus, was 
presented to the States; but the 
States, reviving their old pretensions 
of 1720, refused to recognise the 
validity of this document, and un- 
animously voted his dethronement. 
With less unanimity they included 
in their sentence the prince-royal, a 
boy of eleven years of age; and 
chose as their new sovereign the 
king’s uncle, Charles, duke of Lun- 
dermania, who took the title of 
Charles XIII. A new constitution 
was framed, in which most of the 
changes introduced in 1772 were set 
aside ; and it was ordained that no 
change should be made in this form 
of government, or any part of it, 
without the separate and collective 
assent of the Four Orders. 

Peace was purchased by severe 


sacrifices ; but Sweden had still great _ 


difficulties to encounter. Charles 
XIII. was old and childless ; it was 
necessary toelect his successor. Prince 
Christian of Holstein - Augusten- 
bourg was elected ¢rown-prince ; but 
on his road to Stockholm, while in- 
specting a regiment of cavalry, he 
was struck by apoplexy, and fell 
dead from his horse. The choice of 
a@ new crown-prince created great 
excitement. There were three candi- 
dates; the brother of the deceased 
prince, who was favoured by Charles 
XII. ; the Duke of Oldenbourg, 
who was recommended by all the in- 
fluence of Russia; and the King of 
Denmark, who relied on the support 
of Napoleon. The difficulty of over- 
coming the objections raised to each of 
these candidates suggested to a young 
Swedish diplomatist the expediency 
of proposing afourth ; and he turned 
his attention to Charles John Ber- 
nadotte, prince of Ponto Corvo, the 
most universally respected of all the 
French marshals. ‘Though last in 
the field, he soon outstripped all 
other competitors; but his success 
must chiefly be attributed to the ge- 
ueral but erroneous impression, that 
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the choice of Bernadotte would be 
most acceptable to Napoleon. He 
was elected on the 2Ist of Au 
1809, and on the 2d of the followin 
November he was solemnly install 
Crown-Prince of Sweden, at Stock- 
holm. 

From the moment of his election, 
Charles John had resolved to be a 
Swede in heart, though not by birth; 
and never to sacrifice the interests of 
his adopted country to any foreign 
power. His great desire was, that 
Sweden should be neutral in the 
wars which devastated the Continent; 
and though compelled by Napoleon 
to declare war against England, he 
exhibited a very obvious reluctance 
to engage in open hostilities. This 
policy involved him in very angry 
controversy with the French emperor, 
whose ambassador at Sweden acted 
more as a Roman proconsul in a 
conquered province than as an en- 
voy to an independent nation. Dur- 
ing the whole of 1811, the French 
cruisers and officers of customs seized 
Swedish ships, and confiscated Swed- 
ish merchandise, in direct violation 
of every principle of international 
law. The French ambassador an- 
swered every remonstrance with me- 
nace and insult; and his imprudent 
arrogance was warmly supported by 
Napoleon. Matters were brought to 
a crisis at the commencement of the 
following year. On the 26th of 
January, 1812,a French army, com- 
manded by the Prince of Eckmuhl, 
without any formal declaration of war, 
entered Pomerania; and having dis- 
armed the Swedish regiments in the 
garrisons, sent them prisoners to 
France. All the Swedes holding civil 
offices were deprived of their situa- 
tions, and some of them were detained 
as hostages. 

Having vainly endeavoured to ob- 
tain satisfaction for this outrage, the 
Swedish government took the deci- 
sive course of concluding peace with 
England. ‘The treaty was signed at 
(Erebro, in March 1812; and during 
the same month, a treaty of mutual 
alliance was concluded with Russia, 
then on the point of engaging ina 
decisive struggle with the colossal 
power of France. 

The rapidity of Napoleon’s advance 
to Moscow took Europe by surprise. 
Charles John was the first to predict 
the fatal consequences of his conquest 
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of that capital: he spent the winter 
of 1812 in organising a Swedish 
army to take a part in the war for 
the liberation of Europe. In March 
1813 a new treaty was concluded 
with England, by which Charles 
John agreed to join the allies with 
30,000 men, while England consented 
to pay a subsidy, to give up the 
island of Guadaloupe, and to favour 
the union of Norway with Sweden. 

After the successful termination of 
the war of liberation, Charles John, 
who had refused to join in the inva- 
sion of France, returned with his 
army to Sweden, and immediately 
prepared to execute his favourite 

roject—the annexation of Norway. 

he Norwegians at first prepared 
resistance, and proclaimed Prince 
Christian of Denmark their king; 
but, alarmed by the strength of the 
Swedish army, and not less won over 
by the prudent invitations of Charles 
John, they submitted without ha- 
zarding the chances of a battle, stipu- 
lating only for the maintenance of 
their national institutions and privi- 
leges. 

On the 5th of February, 1818, 
Charles XIII. died, and Bernadotte 
became King of Sweden and Norway, 
with the title of Charles XIV. 

The early part of the reign of 
Charles John was spent in laborious, 
and not unsuccessful, efforts to re- 
trieve the Swedish finances, which 
were in a most deplorable condition. 
It was not until the diet of 1834 that 
the question of constitutional reform, 
which still waits for a decision, was 
fairly brought into issue. The pro- 
positions of the reformers included 
universal suffrage ; an equality in the 
number of representatives of the 
Four Orders ; voting together in one 
National Assembly, and not by sepa- 
rate Orders ; the election from this 
Assembly ofa Senate, or UpperHouse; 
the formation of provincial councils ; 
and vote by ballot. These several 
propositions were rejected by over- 
whelming majorities; but there was 
a general desire to bring the diet 
into a form similar to that of the Brit- 
ish parliament, and to correct the 
various anomalies connected with the 
right of suffrage, and the forms of 
election. 

The diet of 1840 was deemed 
likely to effect large changes in the 
constitution, for the members of op- 
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position succeeded in obtaining the 
majority of elections. Nothing effec- 
tual, however, was done; because it 
was impossible to get the concurrence 
of the Four Orders in any proposed 
change. This might have been an- 
ticipated from their constitution. The 
Order of Nobles contains four hun- 
dred members, and they alone are 
not paid for their attendance at the 
diet. The Order of the Clergy con- 
sists of the eleven bishops of Sweden, 
and of delegates elected by the ec- 
clesiastics of the several dioceses. The 
Order of Burgesses contains the re- 
presentatives of the towns, the num- 
ber being generally proportioned to 
the population of each: thus Stock- 
holm has twelve representatives, 
while two or more of the smaller 
towns have to combine for the elec- 
tion of one. The Order of Peasants 
contains about one hundred and fifty 
members, elected by the peasant- 
proprietors in their respective de- 
partments. 

Now the Nobles, from whom the 
Senate has been invariably elected, 
have been accustomed to predominate 
over the other three Orders, and they 
are, therefore, unwilling to aid in the 
formation of a single Lower House, 
which might probably assume the 
position of our House of Commons. 
Again, though the bishops would 
not object to be ranked with the 
nobles, the other ecclesiastics would 
resist any such increase of episcopal 
power; which, indeed, would hardly 
be consistent with the Lutheran sys- 
tem of equality in the hierarchy. 
The representatives of the towns are, 
for the most part, in favour of pro- 
tection, while the peasants are inclined 
to free-trade ; and this important 
difference will probably be the great- 
est impediment to their amalgama- 
tion. The proposition for a National 
Assembly of the Four Orders, which 
should afterwards be divided into 
two chambers, was carried in the 
affirmative; but only by a majority 
of one in the Order of Nobles. Ac- 
cording to the Swedish constitution, 
however, this decision could not be- 
come a law until sanctioned by a 
subsequent diet. 

Charles John died March 8, 1844, 
and was succeeded by the present 
monarch, Oscar I. Immediately after 
his accession, he issued an order for 
the convocation of the States, which 
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assembled as a diet in the month of 
J y- Oscar. prepared the way for 
useful reforms, by ae a com- 
mission to examine the ancient codes, 
and to remove such laws as were 
obsolete or inapplicable to the pre- 
sent state of society. By adopting 
this judicious course, he was enabled 
to give his subjects a complete civil 
and penal code, which was promul- 
gated at the close of the session of 
1845. He has since established an 
admirable penitentiary system, which 
has raised the administration of cri- 
minal law in Sweden to a perfection 
not yet attained by any eae 
state. Several questions of consti- 
tutional reform were raised in the 
diet; but, on the recommendation of 
the king, it was resolved, that instead 
of discussing these crude proposals 
at random, in popular assemblies, a 
commission should be issued by the 
sovereign and the States conjointly, 
to examine the several projects of 
reform, and report on them to the diet, 
which is to assemble in the course of 
the present year. His majesty has 
taken a very active part in the la- 


LIFE AND REMAINS 


deacon Hare has drawn so pleas- 

g a portrait was born at Kames 
Castle, in the Isle of Bute, July 20, 
1806, from whence his parents re- 
moved to Llanblithian, in Glamor- 
ganshire, a region of much beauty 
and interest, where they resided four 
years. Sterling has touchingly de- 
scribed the influence of these scenes 
upon his childish feelings, —‘ There 
are places that I love more for the 
persons I have known in them; but 
still they are places, externals, acci- 
dents. That green, silent valley, 
with its baby brooklet, is very dif- 
ferently infused and incorporated in 
me; its grass, to me the symbol and 
archetype of all verdure and tran- 
uillity, a spiritual, not material 
thing. For it was from these objects 
that I learned to read and love the 
essential forms of Nature and Life.’ 


~ gifted person of whom Arch- 
in 


* Essays and Tales, by John Sterling ; 
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bours of the commissioners; and it 
is understood that a great part of the 
Report, not yet completed, has been 
written by him. It will recommend 
to the diet the formation of two 
chambers, a uniform but limited sys- 
tem of suffrage, and a gradual aboli- 
tion of the distinction of orders. The 
king’s wishes extend further, and in- 
clude the union of the Norwegian 
and Swedish parliaments; but we 
fear that difference of language will 
be found an insurmountable obstacle 
to the attainment of this desirable 
object. As yet all parties seem dis- 
posed to receive the royal proposi- 
tions, not merely with firmness, but 
favour; we may, therefore, reason- 
ably hope, as we most ardently de- 
sire, that the result of the delibera- 
tions of the diet may give such a 
beneficial developement to the insti- 
tutions of Norway and Sweden, as 
will ensure the continued growth of 
the prosperity of the united king- 
doms, and secure for them their 
salutary share of political influence 
in the general system of Europe. 


OF JOHN STERLING.* 


In the autumn of 1814, when the 
war-storm had cleared away, Ster- 
ling’s family went over to France, 
and took up their abode at Passy. 
They were enjoying the quiet of the 
place and the novelties of continental 
life, when the sudden return of Na- 

leon again convulsed the country. 

scaping with some difficulty, and 
more alarm, in the following year 
they settled in London. The health 
of John, always a tender and delicate 
child, did not enable him to undergo 
a regular and protracted course of 
instruction. His parents watched 
each little interval of sunshine, and 
made the most of it, castingin a 
handful of seed as opportunity served. 
His schools, accordingly, were often 
changed. But, in all this rough and 
uncertain weather, the plant grew, 
and put forth leaves and bloom. In 
his eleventh year the literary faculty 
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shewed itself in a charming manner. 
He had a younger brother, Edward, 
to whom he was devotedly attached, 
and who had been taken home on 
account of illness. John turned over 
in his mind how he might contribute 
to his brother’s amusement during 
his sickness, and, recollecting his 
fondness for tales, ‘he made a book 
by folding up a sheet of paper to the 
size of half card, and on these tiny 
es he began to write out the story 
of Valentine and Orson, after a ver- 
sion of his own.’ To render the re- 
semblance more striking he employed 
Roman letters. His affectionate toil 
roved to be unavailing, for little 
ward was sinking too rapidly to 
regard it. The death of his brother 
left a solemn impression on the mind 
and memory of John, which years 
did not efface. He used to say to 
himself, ‘Edward is near me now. 
Edward is watching me. He knows 
what I am doing and thinking; is 
sad for my faults. I must, I will 
strive to do what he would approve 
of.’ This feeling has been often re- 
cognised in riper and thoughtfuller 
years, but seldom obtains so early a 
manifestation. 

Having gone up to Cambridge in 
1824, and commenced his residence at 
Trinity, Sterling became a pupil of 
Archdeacon Hare, at that time one 
of the classical lecturers of the col- 
lege, by whom his fine taste and ge- 
nerous disposition were quickly ob- 
served. This appreciation on one 
side and high respect on the other 
gradually expanded, and ripened into 
a friendship that braved the incle- 
mency of later years. The pupil 
found more to love in the tutor 
than in the system. The remarks of 
his biographer on this subject are 
recommended by force and candour. 
He acknowledges the cramped and 
cramping course of education im- 
posed by the University, and the 
aoe want in eminent men of any 

lial affection, towards the intellectual 
mother oftheir youth. From Milton 
down to Gray, and from Gray to the 
present hour, the sentiment has pre- 
vailed, and is likely to continue, 
while mathematical book-work and 
Greek and Latin ‘cram’ are the only 
attainments, for which the Muses of 
Camus weave or offer crowns. Even 
when a true scholar appears, he is 
generally deficient in catholic taste. 
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Porson considered the study of Pindar 
a mere waste of time; the dullest 
chorus excelled his noblest ode. 

Sterling’s academic career was pro- 
fitable to him from outward and in- 
dependent causes. He gained friends 
if not honours, and to some of them he 
continued bound through life. When 
he came to London, he found one 
remarkable person rising into fame, 
who was destined to influence, for 
good and evil, and in a very wide 
circumference, some of the noblest 
spirits of the age. This was Cole- 
ridge, whose Ards to Reflection—his 
most remarkable book—had not long 
been published. We speak of his 
influence as being of a chequered de- 
scription. Arnold indirectly alludes 
to the large rentsin the poet's character 
when writing to his nephew :—‘ What 
a great man your uncle was,—that 
is, intellectually ; for something, I 
suppose, must have been wanting to 
hinder us from calling him a great 
man, érAas. 

Sterling seized the first oppor- 
tunity of ‘seeking out the old man 
in his oracular shrine at Highgate ;’ 
and the archdeacon thinks that he 
might, with happiness beyond any 
competitor, have preserved to us the 
ever-varying hues, sparkling lights, 
and what he calls the oceanic ebb 
and flow of the master’s conversation. 
The short specimen contained in these 
volumes leaves a relish on the ear 
and memory. Before we listen to 
the speaker, a sketch of his appear- 
ance may be acceptable :— 

Mr. Coleridge is not tall, and rather 
stout; his features, though not regular, 
are by no means disagreeable ; the hair 
quite grey; the eye and forehead very 
fine. His appearance is rather old- 
fashioned, and he looks as if he belonged 
not so much to this or to any age as to 
history. His manner and address struck 
me as being rather formally courteous. 
He always speaks in the tone and in the 
gesture of common conversation, and 
laughs a good deal, but gently. His 
emphasis, though not declamatory, is 
placed with remarkable propriety. He 
speaks, perhaps, rather slowly, but never 
stops, and seldom even hesitates. There 
is the strongest appearance of conviction, 
without any violence in his manner. His 
language is sometimes harsh, sometimes 
careless, often quaint, almost always, I 
think, drawn from the fresh, delicious 
fountains of our older eloquence. 


He adds a little further on, that it 
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was painful to observe in the poet’s 
eye, a glare, half-unearthly, half- 
morbid, while his cheek shewed a 
flush of over-excitement. We are 
enabled to illustrate this melan- 
choly indication of the inward fire, 
by a much earlier letter of John 
Foster, who heard one of Coleridge’s 
lectures at Bristol. The impression 
he made on the vigorous mind of Fos- 
ter, seems to have been singularly 
deep and lasting ; coming up to the 
highest imaginary standard of genius. 
He speaks significantly of the durury 
of his conversation; and, perhaps, 
that word gives the liveliest descrip- 
tion of the wonderful monologue, 
which flowed from his lips in an un- 
ceasing stream. On another occa- 
sion Foster called him the prince of 
magicians. 

A recent writer, of whose anony- 
mous authority we know not the 
value, furnishes a pleasant sketch of 
a first visit to the same philosopher's 
hermitage at Highgate :—‘ The bees 
that clustered round his lips (no 
doubt) in infancy, could not, how- 
ever, have deposited sweets inex- 
haustible ; and the vast flow of his 
eloquence hence sometimes brawled 
roughly among metaphysical rocks 
of the strangest form, or wandered 
away fairly out of the sight of vul- 
gar, mortal, intellectual eyes. As to 
any interjected obstacle that his 
hearer might venture to edge in—a 
suggested flaw in his argument, or 
doubt to be resolved—caused not a 
ripple. He smiled, gesticulated seem- 
ing assent (with too much an air of 

ult indulgence to innocent child’s 
prattle), and pursued his high argu- 
ment just the same, never recurring 
to yours.’* 

ake was a favourite theme of 
Coleridge, and he always treated it 
with affectionate eloquence :— 


Mr. Coleridge happened to lay his 
hand upon a little old engraving of Lu- 
ther, with four German verses above it. 
He said, ‘ How much better this is than 
many of the butcher-like portraits of 
Luther, which we commonly see! He 
is of all men the one whom I especially 
love and admire.’ Pointing to the first 
words of the German verses, he explained 
them, Luther, the dear hero. ‘It is 
singular (he said), how all men have 
agreed in assigning to Luther the heroic 
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character ; and indeed it is certainly most 
just. Luther, however wrong in some of 
his opinions, was always right in design 
and spirit. In translating his ideas into 
conceptions, he always understood some- 
thing higher and more universal than he 
had the means of expressing. He did 
not bestow too much attention on one 
part of man’s nature to the exclusion 
of the others ; but gave its due place to 
each,—the intellectual, the practical, and 
so forth. He is great, even where he is 
wrong,—even in the sacramental contro- 
versy, the most unhappy in which he en. 
gaged ; for his idea of Christ’s body 
becoming infinite by its union with the 
Godhead, is entirely wrong.’ Some one 
mentioned Calvin. He said, ‘ Calvin was 
undoubtedly a man of talent; I have a 
great respect for him; he had a very 
logical intellect ; but he wanted Luther’s 
powers.’ 

He then began to speak of landscape- 
gardening, in consequence of some re- 
mark about the beautiful view behind the 
house in which he resides. ‘We have 
gone too far in destroying the old style 
of gardens and parks. There was a great 
deal of comfort in the thick hedges, 
which always gave you a sheltered walk 
during winter. There is certainly a pro- 
priety in the gradual passing away of the 
works of man in the neighbourhood of 
a home. The great thing is to discover 
whether the scenery is such that the 
country seems to belong to man, or man 
to the country. Now among the lakes of 
Westmoreland man evidently belongs to 
the country: the very cottages seem 
merely to rise out of, and to be growths 
of, the rock. But the case is different 
in a country where every thing speaks of 
man, houses, corn-fields, cattle. There 
your improvements ought to be in con- 
formity with the character of the place. 
Man is so in love with intelligence, that 
where he is not intelligent enough to dis- 
cover it, he will impress it. Some of the 
finest views about here (Highgate), are 
only to be seen from among the most 
wretched habitations. 


Sterling had the courage to think 
and say, that Johnson’s talk, though 
better balanced and scrubbed, and 
more ponderous in epithets, wanted 
not only the flavour and fragrance, 
but the genius and knowledge which 
animated Coleridge’s. ‘That one was 
a house of brick, and the other of 
jasper. We should not be much 
inclined to quarrel with the last de- 
finition ; because Johnson was essen- 
tially practical, and adapted his say- 


* Pen and Pencil Sketches, p. 133. 
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ings to the comfort, convenience, and 
decoration of life. So that a fine 
old Elizabethan mansion of grey 
brick, weather-beaten and er by 
time, with its warm rooms, its twi- 
light of dim windows, its massiveness 
and security, supplies no inexpressive 
or unpleasing emblem. But we deny 
the inferiority altogether. Where is 
it to be found? Was it in literary 
knowledge? Windham, a most ac- 
complished judge, believed John- 
son to have had the largest acquaint- 
ance with books possessed by any 
man in Europe; and an acquaint- 
ance chiefly obtained by the practice 
he recommended to others, of always 
having a book in his pocket, to read 
at ‘ by-times ;’ and going about with 
eyes open, wits awake, and tongue 
ready. Wasit in observation of life, 
and searching scrutiny into the mo- 
tives and dealings of men? Every 

ge of his recorded sayings looks 
ike a quotation from some Christian 
Epictetus. Was it in sarcasm, or 
that enchiridion of a picturesque wit, 
which is the most attractive manifest- 
ation of humour? But where has 
Coleridge said any thing equal to the 
reply to a physician, who sought to 
recall himself to Johnson’s memory 
by mentioning the splendour of the 
coat he wore on a particular occasion ? 
* Sir, had you been dipped in Pacto- 
lus I should not have noticed you.’ 
Was it even in that brilliancy of 
figurative diction, which encircles 
the image or illustration with a frame- 
work of splendour ? 

We will insert these specimens ; 
not looked after with any anxious 
eye, but immediately recurring to 
the memory, and set them unhesi- 
tatingly against any parallel passages 
to be drawn from the Table-Talk of 
Coleridge. The first aim of language 
is to communicate our thoughts; the 
second, to do it with despatch. The 
remark is Tooke’s. The conversation 
of Johnson explains it. What he 
says, he says quickly. But look at 
the richness and variety of the lan- 
guage employed, each word being a 
picture, as we have occasion to ob- 
serve in Shakspeare :— 


1. 


This petitioning is a new mode of dis- 
tressing government. There must be no 
yielding to encourage this. _The object is 
not important enough. We are not to 
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blow up half-a-dozen palaces, because one 
cottage is burning. 
2 


It is advantageous to an author that 
his book should be attacked, as well as 
praised. Fame is a shuttlecock ; if it be 
struck only at one end of the room, it 
will soon fall to the ground. To keep it 
up, it must be struck at both ends. 


3. 

Wasting a fortune is evaporation by a 
thousand imperceptible means. If it 
were a stream, they’d stop it. Were he 
a gamester, it would be said he had hopes 
of winning. Were he bankrupt in trade, 
he might have grown rich; but he has 
neither spirit to spend, nor resolution to 
spare. He does not spend fast enough 
to have pleasure from it. He has the 
crime of prodigality, and the wretchedness 
of parsimony. If a man is killed in a 
duel, he is killed as many a one has been 
killed; but it is a sad thing for a man to 
lie down and die, to bleed to death, be- 
cause he has not fortitude enough to sear 
the wound, or even to stitch it up. 


Foster, without intending or think- 
ing of it, laid his finger on the true 
mark of difference between the two 
Sams, of Highgate and Bolt Court ; 
when, contrasting Coleridge with Ro- 
bert Hall, he said that the poet car- 
ried on his mental operations at a 
distance, while the preacher worked 
his machinery close by you, so as to 
endanger the being caught and torn 
by any of the wheels. This was 
really the case, and in a much higher 
degree, with Johnson. The streams 
of imagination, learning, and elo- 
quence poured down, not as in Cole- 
ridge, to overflow and inundate the 
argument, but to turn a mill and 
grind corn. Coleridge very seldom 
did this. The hunger of the soul was 
unsatisfied. He fed the eye and ear, 
rather than the understanding. This 
sense of uncertainty affects the reader 
of his remains. He succeeds in sepa- 
rating and individualising few objects. 
The way cannot be found for the 
haze; and while all is luminous, there 
is little light. 

At a later period, Sterling had the 
advantage of meeting Mr. Words- 
worth, of whom he speaks with much 
affection, as preserving in age the 
companionable sympathies of earlier 
and more joyous life. The parallel 
suggested with his celebrated friend 
is very interesting. His conversation 
is admitted to be distinguished chiefly 
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by delicate taste, good sense, and 
masculine language. We remember 
that when the late Mr. Wilberforce 
visited the Lakes many — , he 
thought the poet of Rydal ‘indepen- 
dent even to rudeness.’ And there 
is extant a curious letter from Southey 
to Taylor of Norwich, inviting him 
to come and ‘ mountaneer’ for a few 
weeks, which appears to take a simi- 
lar, though more playful view, of the 
venerable laureate’s robust and un- 
compromising character. He tells 
Taylor that Wordsworth, ‘the wildest 
of all wild beasts, will be ready to 
greet him. 

After residing one year at Trinity 
College, Sterling migrated to Trinity 
Hall, with the intention of proceed- 
ing in law ; but he left the University 
without taking a degree. Several 
subsequent years were spent in 
London, in the turmoil and fever of 
literary exertion. In 1828 he wasa 
large contributor to the Atheneum, 
— helped to raise it in tone and 
feeling. In this work his ‘Shades of 
the Dead,’ ‘ Travels of Elbert,’ and 
various tales appeared. As the com- 
positions of a youth of twenty-two, 
they are certainly remarkable. At 
the same time he was conscious of 
the hurtful influences of periodical 
writing on an immature intellect, dry- 
ing up and exhausting the root, and, 
by its very heat, destroying the fresh- 
ness and verdure of the imagination, 
and dwarfing its growth. 

After a visit to France, and some 
rather absurd adventures in Spanish 

litics, Sterling married, in 1830, 

usannah, the eldest daughter of 
Lieutenant-General Barton; and soon 
after, in consequence of some pul- 
monary symptoms, sailed to the 
West Indies. He happened to be at 
St. Vincent when the hurricane ra- 
vaged the island in 1831. He was 
at this time turning his thoughts to- 
wards the Church. His philosophi- 
cal opinions had assumed, we are 
told, a more theological and practical 
character. He attributed his spiritual 
improvement to three causes, suffi- 
ciently singular and discordant, — 
his marr’ ge, Coleridge, and Edward 
Irving. We should scarcely have 
been prepared to receive a candidate 
for the ministry from such training. 
But the unfavourable impression is 
diminished by this interesting con- 
fession,—‘ Aided by these, disciplined 
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by many grave events, and not, I 
trust, unguided by the Holy Spirit, 
I have begun of late to read the Bible 
with diligence and unfailing interest, 
and have in some degree learnt by ex- 
perience the power and advantage of 

rayer, and enjoy what I never knew 

fore, and what even now is che- 
quered with many fears—a lively and 
increasing hope that I may be able 
to overcome the world.’ In this 
cheering temper of mind he was 
found by ipiaeen Hare at Bonn, 
in the summer of 1833, and the in- 
terview led to his ordination at Chi- 
chester, in the following year, to the 
curacy of Herstmonceux, in Sussex. 

He entered on his new field of 
labour with the zeal and generosity 
that were natural to him, visiting the 
parishioners in all weathers, to the 
utter neglect of his own health. He 
felt what Chalmers has so forcibly 
urged,—that a house-visiting clergy- 
man makes a church-going people. 
Archdeacon Hare’s account of his 
pastoral connexion and intercourse 
with Sterling seems to us one of the 
most beautiful passages in these in- 
teresting volumes :— 


He came to me at a time of heavy af- 
fliction, just after I had heard that the 
brother, who had been the sharer of all 
my thoughts and feelings from my child- 
hood, had bid farewell to his earthly life 
at Rome; and thus he seemed given to 
me to make up in some sort for him 
whom I had lost. Almost daily did I 
look out at his usual hour for coming to 
me, and watch his tall slender form walk- 
ing rapidly across the hill in front of my 
window, with the assurance that he was 
coming to cheer and brighten, to rouse 
and stir me, to call me up tc some height 
of feeling, or down into some depth of 
thought. His lively spirit responding 
instantaneously to every impulse of na- 
ture or of art, his generous ardour in 
behalf of whatever is noble and true, his 
scorn of all meauness, of all false pre- 
tences and conventional beliefs, softened 
as it was by compassion for the victims 
of those besetting sins of a cultivated age, 
his never-flagging impetuosity in push- 
ing onward to some unattained point of 
duty or of knowledge, along with his 
gentle, almost reverential, affectionate- 
ness towards his former tutor, rendered 
my intercourse with him an unspeakable 
blessing; and time after time has it 
seemed to me that his visit had been like 
a shower of rain, bringing down fresh- 
ness and brightness on a dusty roadside 
hedge. By him, too, the recollection of 
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these our daily meetings was cherished 
till the last. In a letter to his eldest 
boy, who was at school, and to whom 
he used to write daily, about two months 
before his death, after speaking of vari- 
ous flowers in his garden, especially of 
some gum cistuses, he says: ‘I think I 
like them chiefly because I remember a 
large bush of the kind, close to the 
greenhouse through which one passed 
into Mr. Hare’s library. The ground 
used to be all white with the fallen flow- 
ers. I have so often stood near it, talk- 
ing to him, and looking away over the 
Pevensey Level to the huge old Roman 
Castle, and the sea, and Beachy Head 
beyond. The thought of the happy 
hours I have so spent in talking with 
him is and always will be very pleasant.’ 


This was the sunniest and fruitful- 
lest season in the life of Sterling. 
He had a central light for his busy 
thoughts to move round; and the 
sad and bewildering dreams of later 
years had scarcely, if at all, begun 
to cast their shadows. The only 
mournful circumstance connected 
with this page of his life is the bre- 
vity of it. He put his hand to the 
plough in June 1834, and went 
struggling through his appointed and 
promising field of labour until Feb- 
ruary in the following year, when 
he was obliged to seek medical ad- 
vice in London. The opinion of his 
physician forbade all public exertion; 
and at the church-doors of that ro- 
mantic village ‘the one Sabbath 
of his life’ might be truly said to 
have closed. He continued to reside 
at Herstmonceux until the autumn 
of 1835, when he took a house at 
Bayswater. In the absence of his 
good genius, the speculative character 
of his mind rapidly developed itself. 
Essays on God, and Sin, and In- 
spiration, and Prophecy, grew up too 
rapidly beneath his pen; and the 
more he descended into the Old Tes- 
tament, the more unstable its divine 
foundation became in his troubled and 
disordered eyes. 

We are informed that the great 
Christian idea that now en and 
— him was that of Sin, and 
the consequent necessity of Redemp- 
tion. His letters constantly recur 
to it as “ the black = a 
m: that most appa’ im— 
a see that he’ shiefly loved, 
with a sickening and ghastly curio- 
sity, to hangover. It was his melan- 
choly fortune to fall among those 
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authors to whose daring footsteps 
the perilous gaps and declivities of 
this precipice are familiar, — ex- 
plorers of God’s secrets, who swing 
themselves down by a twig, and fear- 
lessly gather a rank, starving weed, 
here and there. It is a ‘dreadful 
trade’ beyond any that the poet 
ever imagined. Sterling appears to 
have been haunted by the strange 
relationship of faith and works, or, 
as he calls it, the wicked fiction of 
our having claims against God, on the 
principle of good deeds meriting cer- 
tain returns. We do not presume 
to touch, in a few paragraphs, an 
argument, of which the channels of 
folios have been found insufficient to 
convey the many turbid and dis- 
coloured streams. Nor are these 
columns the fit arena for a contro- 
versy, already flaming up in the 
Apostolic age, and which eighteen 
hundred years have only helped to 
feed. But it may be profitable to 
refer the reader to a discourse by 
Donne (Matt. v. 16), where the 
whole question is investigated with 
the skill and animation of that 
superb preacher; perhaps the most 
thoughtfully eloquent and suggestive 
in the entire circuit of our theology. 

Sterling’s growing liberalism was 
amusing in its expansive benevolence 
of interpretation. In reading the 
Koran he began to doubt the pro- 
priety of regarding Mahomet as an 
impostor ; looked upon him as an 
Arabian Socrates writing his lessons 
with the sword, and believing himself 
to hold a divine commission. Those 
whoremember the recent beatification 
of Cromwell, and how the usurping 
regicide has been illuminated into 
the heroic saint, will find their asto- 
nishment considerably subdued. For 
our own parts, we consider the former 
theory to be much more admissible 
than the latter; yet both, perhaps, 
lead to consequences more serious 
than the unthinking might antici- 
pate. They are trains of fire, run- 
ning under ground; of which the 
work and the end are only known by 
the explosion and overthrow of the 
national creeds which they demolish. 
The massiveness of the structure 
shews the ruinous force of the agent. 
In the midst of these and other 
similar weaknesses of judgment, the 
voice of his holier nature was con- 


tinually making itself heard. He 
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rejoiced in the Bishop of London’s 
noble project to build fifty churches 
—a work now nearly completed— 
and longed to see it taken up and 
pressed to the heart in the spirit of 
an old crusade, not as a paltry cal- 
culating adjustment of pounds and 
shillings, but with all the generosity 
and self-abandonment of faith and 
charity. 

I wish men could be persuaded to take 
it up in the spirit of the Crusaders,—one 
man give his plate, another his horses, 
a third his superfluous books, and so 
forth ; and that every man who cares for 
Christianity, or even for the diffusion of 
the faith that men are not beasts, would 
remember how little any outward sacrifice 
is compared with the object of raising 
mankind, and one’s self with them, out 
of the whirl of dreams and sensations into 
the region of the Universal and Personal. 
Of course no heaps of bricks, or the in- 
comes attaching to them by way of souls, 
can do this without a deepening and re- 
fining of life and affection on those who 
minister at the new altars. Still, I am 
sure, that this latter and higher life will 
be helped to fulfilment, instead of being 
retarded, by the outward means. 

His desire for the improved edu- 
cation of the clergy was also warm 
and enlightened. 

Archdeacon Hare dwells on this pe- 
riod of his friend’s life with affection- 
ate interest ; not only because it was 
marked by richer fruits of friendly in- 
tercourse and confidence, but because 
the intellectual engine worked with 
a vigour it never afterwards attained. 
For the same reason we linger on the 
scene with a patient and loving eye. 
The stream was soon to wind into a 
drearier country; and the church 
steeple to rise seldomer above the 
thick trees and mist of German phi- 
losophy. In the spring of 1836, his 
consumptive symptoms put on a more 
alarming aspect; and as work was in- 
terdicted, he spent large portions 
of each day upon his sofa, ‘ reading 
all manner of idlenesses.’ Pindar he 
looked at with deep reverence, for 
he thought that the old Theban 
would have been a grand prophet if 
he had been born in Judwza,—Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, and Philip de 
en helped to people his soli- 
tude :— 


I own that I cannot conceive any 
grounds for comparing Herodotus, as a 
deep and comprehensive intellect, with 
Thueydides. But the Tonian, by his 
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childlike receptivity, catches many traits 
of human nature, which Thucydides 


would overlook. By the way, look at 
the story of Rhampsinitus in the second 
Book, and see if it is not precisely in the 
manner of the Arabian Nights. No 
doubt, as told to Herodotus, it had the 
dramatic filling up, which is all it wants. 


He was probably ignorant that 
Coleridge had already assigned a 
Greek origin to the Arabian Stories. 
The ingenious writer of EHdthen ap- 
pears to have been led mantionhy 
to the same conclusion. He was sur- 
prised, when sailing in a Greek brig- 
antine from Smyrna, to hear the 
sailors listening, without impatience, 
to tales three hours long. In one he 
recognised an old friend ofthe Nights, 
which he believed to have sprung 
from a Grecian brain. History inter- 

s no obstacle. During the Cali- 
phat the Greeks were in frequent 
communication with Bagdad. ‘ ‘They 
were the merchants, barbers, pedlars, 
and intriguers in general of south- 
western Asia.” Accordingly, the 
Eastern materials that built up the 
Arabian Tales might easily lie close 
to the plastic hand of that accom- 
plished and inventive people. 

Sterling spent the autumn and 
winter of 1836, and the spring and 
summer of the following year, with a 
relative at Bordeaux, where he pre- 
pared some poetical contributions for 
Blackwood’s Magazine. None are 
included in the collection of his re- 
mains. 

During this sojourn in the south 
of France he visited the chateaw 
of the famous Montaigne; and we 
extract the account in his Journal 
as a very agreeable specimen of his 
lighter style : 


Sept. 21, 18—.— TI left Bordeaux yes- 
terday, with my chivalrous and melan- 
choly companion, for Libourne on the 
Dordogne, and drove the whole way 
through a flat and richly cultivated country 
with a good many trees. It was dark 
when we reached the banks of the river, 
at seven in the evening ; and we saw the 
water gleaming under us as we drove over 
the bridge with the lights of the town in 
front. We soon reached our hotel, called 
Des Princes, where we slept. This morn- 
ing we rose in good time, breakfasted, 
and started at a few minutes after eight, 
in a light caléche, for Castillon, which 
lies up the river, on the same side as 
Libourne. The road is flat, and the river 
not in sight; but the country looks ex- 
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tremely rich and prosperous, with a 
profusion of scattered trees, and with 
some pleasant rising grounds on the 
opposite side of the road to that on which 
the Dordogne lies. The sun was shining 
brightly, though with a good many clouds 
about the sky; and the air was peculiarly 
clear, so that every tree and plant, and 
even the single vine-leaves, were beauti- 
fully distinct and vivid. It was a pleasure 
to see the solid-looking, white houses, 
with the sharp scalloped shadows of the 
eaves. Every labourer’s face under his 
broad straw hat had a strong shadow 
thrown as far as the upper lip. Some- 
times a withered bright red leaf on the 
summit of a vine-spray, with the light 
glowing through it, looked as brilliant as 
the ruby glass of an old cathedral window. 
The vines themselves were of more pictur- 
esque growth than about Bordeaux, 
rising to a much greater height round 
pointed poles, and pushing out their 
young boughs of pale gree: in bacchanal 
liberty. The black bunches were the 
largest and most massive I ever saw, 
and seemed to promise the strength which 
is said to characterise the wines of this 
district, called from the little town of 
St. Emilion, on the ridge to the north of 
the river. There was generally a spark- 
ling crispness about the views, a softness 
in the air, and over the country an appear- 
ance of ease and substantial wealth, which 
were very animating. Castillon, four or 
five leagues from Libourne, is a much 
smaller town, with somé remains of anti- 
ot in its appearance. Close to it was 
ought the battle which deprived the 
English of Guyenne, and in which the 
two Talbots fell. Here we exchanged our 
caléche for a small char-a-banc with one 
horse, which took us to Montaigne St. 
Michel, along a detestable road, mostly 
somewhat ascending. We found the 
higher ground to be a wide, broken plain, 
out of sight of the Dordogne, and studded 
with small stone windmills, each carrying 
a conical roof. 


The first memorial of the days of 
Montaigne which we discovered was the 
parish church, a very old building. There 
is a massive square tower covered by a 
slightly pointed roof, and having two large 
° near its summit in each side, 
which look like windows, but are without 
shafts, and seem to distinguish a good 
deal of the church architecture of the 
neighbourhood. There is a round apsis 
beyond the tower at the east end, with 
only two small loophole windows ; and at 
the west end is raised a small curiously 
complicated wooden superstructure, de- 
signed to contain the bell of a large 
clock, to which access is obtained by a 
rude external wooden gallery, painted 
red, and stretching all the length of the 
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body of the church, close under the 
eaves, From this building runs a straight 
road, perhaps a quarter of a mile long, to 
the chateau. 


The part of Montaigne’s house which 
we first reached was the tower described 
by him in his Essay On the Three Com- 
merces (iii. 3), as containing his library 
and study. It is a plain, round structure, 
at the south-eastern corner of the chateau ; 
a dead wall runs from it on each side, at 
right angles, and rises to about half its 
height. This is in reality the exterior of 
ranges of outbuildings, which form two 
sides of the court-yard. In this wall, 
close to the tower, and facing us as we 
approached, was a small gate, through 
which we found entrance. The chateau 
itself was now on our left, running 
along the western side of the quadrangle. 
It is a high building of grey stone, evi- 
dently very ancient, and probably un- 
touched, except for repairs, since the days 
of Montaigne’s father. There are a consi- 
derable number of windows scattered ve 
irregularly over the front. Near the middle 
at each side of the small unornamented 
entrance are two large and high towers of 
unlike architecture ; the one with deep 
machicolations, the other without them, 
and both with conical roofs. If erected, 
as I presume, by Montaigne’s father, the 
building must be about three hundred 
years old: the whole place has now an 
air of sluttish neglect, though not at all 
of decay. It is now inhabited by an old 
gentleman, formerly a military man, 
whose civility we should ill repay by re- 
cording any idle accounts of his simple 
establishment and very agreeable con- 
versation. The house is only one room 
deep ; and behind it runs a long and broad 
terrace, covered with grass, and with 
some trees growing upon it, among others 
a large horse-chestnut. It is bordered 
by a stone balustrade, which rises on the 
edge of a steep, wooded bank, and has 
beyond it a very extensive prospect over 
a flat country, with slight eminences on 
the horizon, marked towards the north 
by the village and chiteau of Mont Pey- 
roux, which in Montaigne’s day was a 
sort of dependence on his seigneurie, and 
belonged to his younger brother. Near 
it, and still higher against the sky, are 
the ruins of the chateau of Gurson, de- 
stroyed in the Revolution, and which 
seems to have been a castle in our Eng- 
lish sense of the word, that is a feudal 
abode constructed for defence. It was 
probably the residence of the lady to 
whom Montaigne addresses his Essay on 
Education (i. 25). The whole prospect 
is woody and cultivated, but without 
water, or any very remarkable outlines, 
open, airy, quiet, and sufficiently pros- 
perous. The old gentleman told us that 
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he was possessed of eleven métairies or 
farms with the chateau, but that Mon- 
taigne had held eighteen. 

After taking leave of our host we re- 
turned to the corner tower, which we ex- 
amined throughout, and were much inter- 
ested by the minute agreement of its pre- 
sent state with every thing recorded in 
Montaigne’s description. The ground- 
floor retains the appearance of having once 
been a small chapel, though now dark 
and dilapidated. The first floor, which 
was the sleeping apartment of the Gascon 

hilosopher, does not look as if it had 
n applied since his day to any other 
purpose. The third and last story is 
that so particularly described by its oc- 
cupant as having contained his library 
and study. 

The room still overlooks the entrance 
of the chateau, and, from three windows 
in different sides of the circuit, com- 
mands the garden, the court, the house, 
and the outhouses. The books indeed 
are gone ; but the many small rafters of 
the roof are inscribed on their lower 
faces with mottoes and pithy sentences, 
which recall, as by a living voice, the 
favourite studies and thoughts of Mon- 
taigne. 

The chapel still shews the recess 
where stood the altar; and there are the 
remains of colours and gilding on the 
defaced coats of arms around the walls. 
The bedroom floor presents nothing re- 
markable; but that above, in which are 
the inscriptions on its rafters, preserves 
the exact form described by its ancient 
occupant. The paces of Montaigne must 
have been of about a foot and a half; 
for the diameter of the tower inside is 
about twenty-four feet. The circle is at 
one part cut by two straight walls, join- 
ing in an angle, being the portion which 
he speaks of as adapted for his seat and 
table. The three windows, affording a 
rich and free prospect, are still unchanged. 
There is a sort of closet opening off the 
room, with the traces of painted orna- 
ments on the wall, a fire-place, as he 
mentions, at one end, and a window, 
which entitles it to be spoken of as ¢rés 
plaisamment percé,—having a pleasant 
window-light—and which, though directly 
overlooking the court-yard, furnishes a 
view, above the northern line of offices, 
towards Mont Peyroux and Gurson. 


The whole appearance and position of 
this apartment seem especially charac- 
teristic of Montaigne. The cheerfulness, 
the airiness, the quiet, the constant 
though somewhat remote view of natural 
objects, and of the far-spread and busy 
occupations of men, all are suitable to 
him. The ornamenting the joists of his 
chamber-roof with several scores of moral 
sentences was the work of a speculative 
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idler; and their purport is always, so 
far as I saw, suitable to his sceptical but 
humane and indulgent temper. The neg- 
lect of all elegance and modern conve- 
nience in the house, together with its 
perfect preservation from decay, add to 
the interest, and seem to prove that it is 
maintained in its old completeness and 
bareness, not from any notion of use, 
but out of respect for the memory of its 
celebrated owner. 

In the mean time, it is very painful 
to mark, in a religious sense, the 
downward steps of this accomplished, 
and otherwise admirable, person. 
Between Continental and English 
piety he traced a wide difference ; 
the former resembling the matured 
mind of Paul and John; the latter, 
the unenlightened intelligence of the 
prs before Pentecost. Above 
all things, it seemed necessary to him 
to break the ‘charmed sleep’ of theo- 
logy. Such bloodless, skeleton 
frames as Hammond, Hooker, or 
Taylor, had left, presented no beauty 


‘to satisfy one who gazed enam- 


oured on the mystical creations of 
Schleiermacher and Tholuck. 

A winter in Madeira benefited the 
health of Sterling so much that he 
was enabled to pass the summer in 
England with some satisfaction. But 
a milder temperature being still de« 
sirable, he set about fulfilling his 
long-cherished scheme of visiting 
Rome, travelling through Belgium, 
up the Rhine, across Switzerland, 
and so to Milan. The occasional 
glimpses of him on the road are 
extremely pleasing :— 


At Florence he of course recurred with 
increased interest to the same subject. 
‘I spent some days at Bologna, where it 
seemed to me that the Caraccis’ pictures, 
and those of their followers, were like 
things produced by most ingenious ma- 
chines of pictorial Perkinses and Bab- 
bages. I yejoiced in Francia and Peru- 
gino, and thought the St. Cecilia a daz- 
zling piece of incongruity, the form of 
the painting being that of the simple 
visionary style of earlier times, and the 
sentiment and execution that of beauti- 
ful but not devout nature. I had before 
seen Parma, as well as Milan, and grown 
to love Luini, Correggio, and the Sposa- 
lizio. Here I breathe, if not the most 
ennobling, certainly the most delightful 
air of my life. The two Galleries, and 
the aspect of the town, keep me in a state 
of harmless intoxication, more coherent 
than dream, more exciting than rational 
insight, half poetry, half religion, or 
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rather the pure enthusiasm which is 
common to both, clad in the fairest visi- 
ble forms of nature and imagination. I 
fancy I write nonsense ; but it is because 
I can find no sense to express the kind 
of childish, yet intellectual, joy which 
Florence perpetually feeds in me. The 
Venus shakes my allegiance to her of 
Melo, without having overthrown it. It 
seems the perfection of innocent beauty, 
neither melted into passion, nor raised to 
piety. The contrast, on the one and 
baser hand, is Titian’s, and, on the other 
and nobler, the Madonna del Cardellino ; 
but the statue is perhaps the least like 
any thing I was familiar with before. 
Diana’s virgins might learn modesty from 
it; and I think it must produce some- 
thing of a similar influence on every one 
who looks at it. I do not think Ra- 
phael’s pictures have raised my previous 
estimate of him, though they have ren- 
dered it much more lively. The Madonna 
del Gran Duca and the Cardellino give 
me as high and pure pleasure as any. 
The Seggiola is an age forward in ex- 
perience of life and human feeling, as 
well as talent; but it has none of the 
Perugian piety.’ 


Rome shed over Sterling the still 
and solemn thoughtfuiness which 
imaginative and pensive minds have 
always found in it. Of all earthly 
colléctions of life, that city alone 
seems to deserve the name of Eternal. 
The religious spirit of the place, how- 
ever, affected him only on the side 
of aversion and surprise. He saw 
the Pope ‘in all his pomp at St. 
Peter's,’ and turned away as from ‘a 
mere lie in livery.” The sojourn in 
Rome was useful in giving a stimulus 
to his intellectual exertions. But the 
spiritual vision was still disturbed 
and spotted. About this time he 
read the infamous book of Strauss, 
which that unhappy person presumed 
to entitle a‘ Life of Jesus,’ and the 
perusal of which, we agree with the 
Archdeacon in believing, ‘can scarcely 
be unattended by injury.’ Thissincere 
friend did not let go the hand of his 
former curate without earnest and 
affectionate expostulation; and the 
correspondence languished, as its in- 
efficiency became apparent. 

But we leave this distressing chap- 
ter of the history to revert, for a mo- 
ment, to Sterling's Italian experiences. 
Here are some ingenious criticisms on 
art and painters, and local scenery :— 

During the last three months I have 
seen, felt, breathed little but Rome. I 
have not attempted to gain originality by 
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differing from all mankind, but have been 
content to see and reverence the great- 
ness of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 
Both of them exceed my fancy of their 
excellence, but, I think, Michael most. 
For I had not been prepared for him by 
any works comparable to the Cartoons 
for extent and variety ; and the Frescoes 
of the Sistine seem to me to rise far be- 
yond even the sculptures of the Medicean 
Chapel at Florence. Taking character 
and genius both into account, he seems 
to me the greatest Italian since Dante. 
Of Raphael, I think like all the world, 
except that he does not give me the im- 
pression of a very high or pure religious 
spirit. I find the works previous to 1500 
of inexhaustible interest. My want is 
that of more complete knowledge of the 
sculptures in the Vatican: but I am 
afraid of the cold; and I fear I shall quit 
Rome still very ignorant of them. The 
statue of a sleeping female, which used to 
be called Cleopatra, and now Ariadne, 
gives me, I think, as much pleasure as 
any other. I conceive it to be the nymph 
of a fountain. But I think all the grati- 
fication which any works of art here give 
me is little in comparison with that de- 
rived from the general look of Rome and 
the country round it. The views which 
combine the city with the Campagna and 
the mountains, strike me as the grandest 
in style, and the most thoroughly poetic 
I have ever seen. It would require not 
only exquisite poetry, but this united 
with a divine music, to render the sort of 
impression made by these prospects. 
That, for instance, from the front of St. 
John Lateran, from the Pincian, from 
San Pietro in Montorio, and especially 
from Sant Onofrio, the Convent of Tasso, 
the lonely tranquillity of the Aventine, 
and all that opens round it,—indeed, any 
spot in Rome which gives a glimpse of 
the mountains raises and harmonises the 
mind, not only as the noble aspects of the 
world always do, but with unrivalled ful- 
ness of imagery, and with a thoughtful 
sense of personal reconciliation to the lot 
of humanity. 


A friend’s translation of the Edda 
drew from Sterling some enthusi- 
astic, if not particularly intelligible, 
praises of Greek cayibdian yr. One 
may turn a loving and delighted eye 
on the poetic world of Olympus and 
Arcadia, with its ever-changing views 
and splendid pageants; but it is not 
easy to join in the hopeful looking for 
of a day, when that beautiful creation 
is to become an inexhaustible trea- 
sure-house of noble joys and conso- 
lations to the now ignorant and suf- 
fering multitudes. This was the 
anticipation of Sterling. But it is 
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necessary to have been suckled in the 
‘creed outwon,’ in order to appreciate 
so vividly its grandeur and capacity. 
We think it was Hume who said, that 
the religion of Paganism, the inhabi- 
tants and machinery of the Homeric 
Elysium, were so lastingly lovely, that 
somewhere or other it must, even to 
this hour, continue to abide and flou- 
rish. The longitude has yet to be 
calculated by the Geographical So- 
ciety. But far into the present cen- 
tury, a single worshipper, at least, 
remained to offer due honours to 
Jupiter or Minerva. It was told of 
that remarkable person, known as 
‘Taylor the Platonist,’ that he really 
burnt incense to Cytherea, or what- 
ever denizen of the Olympian houses 
might engage his daily regard. Our 
own remembrances of Mr. Taylor 
would countenance the tradition; and 
Sterling gives a very striking and 
amusing anecdote of the sculptor, 
Thorwaldsen, that may help to on 
up the spirits of those who are wait- 
ing for the Cyprian coach and spar- 
rows, or listening for the horn of 
Triton :— 


Thorwaldsen’s statues I have seen in 
plaster, and can conceive how far more 
striking they must be in the Church for 
which they were intended, He is, how- 
ever, not at all pre-eminently a Christ- 
jan sculptor, though much the greatest 
since Michael Angelo. It was very curi- 
ous to observe in his studio at Rome, 
that his design for the hearers of Homer 
rhapsodising is substantially the same as 
that for the company gathered about the 
Baptist, which fills a pediment of the 
Copenhagen Church. It is too much, 
no doubt, to say, as some have said, that 
there can be no Christian sculpture ; but 
certainly the spirit of the Gospel has 
never been as perfectly exhibited in this 
form of art, or art of form, as in the Car- 
toons and some of the Madonnas of Ra- 
phael, and even in the works of some 
earlier painters. The grave equipoise of 
soul, expressed in symmetric images, is 
evidently Thorwaldsen’s predominant 
characteristic: and this is appropriate to 
moral and philosophical, not to devo- 
tional elevation. Did you ever hear the 
story of his being at a party at Bunsen’s, 
whose house was on the Capitoline Hill, 
on the site of the Temple of Olympian 
Jove, and where the conversation, as 
often under Bunsen’s guidance, took a 
very Christian turn, till Thorwaldsen re- 
marked through the window, command- 
ing a noble prospect of Rome, the modern 
city, the planet Jupiter in great glory, 
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and filling his glass exclaimed: Well / 
here’s in honour of the ancient Gods ?’ 

Sterling was at Clifton in 1839, 
busily engaged in a tragedy on Straf- 
ford, on which he bestowed much 
thought and time. It was afterwards 
published, without exciting much 
attention, or leaving a durable im- 
pression on the poetical memory. 
His health was again declining; the 
gleams of fine weather that shone 
over him in Italy having soon be- 
come clouded. In November, he 
ruptured a blood-vessel, but rallied 
again, and, relinquishing his inten- 
tion of going to Madeira, took up his 
abode at Falmouth, where he walked 
and rode down the sun in little ex- 
cursions and some ‘geological trivi- 
alities.’ Nor was the tree of know- 
ledge altogether barred up, although 
a dragon, in the formidable shape of 
consumption, kept angry watch un- 
der the boughs. The eager student 
now and then gave a vigorous shake, 
that brought down a handful of fruit. 
Among other books, he read the let- 
ters of Charles Lamb, and reckoned 
them with Cowper’s and Horace Wal- 
pole’s; that is, amongst the plea- 
santest in the language. Of Lamb 
he writes very happily: ‘He was a 
man of true genius, though on a small 
scale, as a spangle may be gold as 
pure as a doubloon. I cannot de- 
scribe the feeling of the ludicrous 
which came over me just now, on 
finding a passage where he tells of 
Adam grudging a penny for nonpa- 
reils at a stall in Mesopotamia, when 
remembering the unpurchased plenty 
of his former orchard.’ 

Sterling had left his a at Clif- 
ton, and returning in the early spring 
of 1840, he found them well and 
affectionate,—a great source of com- 
fort to his own tender heart. But 
the dark current of his German fan- 
cies flowed in a deeper and stronger 
stream. A pamphlet of Arnold on 
Prophecy he suspected to be worth 
all else on the subject in the English 
language! ‘This is very painful to 
read; and so is the saying, that Mr. 
Carlyle is —- his work ‘by con- 
vincing men’s hearts that no belief 
can be adopted as useful unless em- 
braced as true ;’ as if an apostle had 
not told us the same thing some 1800 
years ago, when declaring that ‘ what- 
ever is not of rarrH, is sin.’ 

Dividing the next winter between 
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Torquay and Penzance, he kept the 
tic chisel busy on the head of 
trafford, and made it quite a labour 
of love. He said that he never was 
in water where he swam so lightly ; 
and his joy knew no bounds when 
Archdeacon Hare commended the 
edy. 

_ praise, however, was soon 
to be unavailing; but the energy of 
his spirit upheld him. At Falmouth, 
he rose at five o'clock, reading and 
writing in his little study, that over- 
looked the sea; and the rural charms 
of the neighbourhood, whenever dis- 
covered, gave him real gratification. 
His interest in the welfare of his 

rer brethren did not grow cold. 

e established a course of lectures at 
an institution in the town, and opened 
it with one from his own pen. He 
also set up a book-club, and exerted 
himself in helping the Cornish artists 
to improve the style of their pic- 
tures. 

The spring of 1842 found him in 
the Mediterranean, and especially re- 
joicing in Naples, with its sumptuous 
galleries and its buried cities, that 
rivalled the Vatican in impressive- 
ness. The temple of Pestum soon 
won his admiration as the most beau- 
tiful of all buildings out of Sicily or 
Greece. He needed to lay up cheer- 
ing thoughts, for the darkest days 
of his life were at hand. The year 
1843 was full of calamities. At the 
beginning of it he broke a blood- 
vessel, and before the close he had 
lost both his mother and his wife. In 
June he quitted Falmouth for Vent- 
nor, in the Isle of Wight, which his 
medical friends considered ‘the best 
attainable climate in England.’ But 
his weakness increased. On the 16th 
of September, 1844, he felt that the 
shadows were closing round. The 
a of his last days should be re- 

only in the simple and touch- 
ing language of his biographer and 
friend :— 


In this conviction he said: ‘I thank 
the All-wise One.’ His sister remarked 
the next day that he was unusually cheer- 
ful. He lay on the sofa quietly, telling 
her of little things that he wished her to 
do for him, and choosing out books to be 
sent to his friends. On the 18th he was 
again comforted by letters from Mr. 
Trench and Mr. Mill, to whom he took 
pleasure in scribbling some little verses 
of thanks, Then, writing a few lines in 
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pencil, he gave them to his sister, saying, 
‘ This is for you; you will care more for 
this!’ The lines were— 

Could we but hear all Nature’s voice, 

From Glowworm up to Sun, 
’Twould speak with one concordant 
sound, 
* Thy will, O God, be done!’ 
But hark ! a sadder, mightier prayer 
From all men’s hearts that live, 
* Thy will be done in earth and Heaven, 
And thou my sins forgive !’ 

These were the last words he wrote. 
He murmured over the last two lines to 
himself. He had been very quiet all that 
day, little inclined to read or speak, until 
the evening, when he talked a little to 
his sister. As it grew dusk, he appeared 
to be seeking for something, and, on her 
asking what he wanted, said, ‘ Only the 
old Bible, which I used so often at Herst- 
monceux in the cottages ;’ and which ge- 
nerally lay near him. A little later his 
brother arrived from London, with whom 
he conversed cheerfully for a few minutes, 
He was then left to settle for the night. 
But soon he grew worse ; and the servant 
summoned the family to his room. He 
was no longer able to recognise them. 
The last struggle was short: and before 
eleven o’clock his spirit had departed. 
He was buried in the beautiful little 
churchyard of Bonchurch. 

Such is a very faint outline of the 
life and death of John Sterling, a 
man of singular powers and most at- 
tractive qualities, but whose name, in 
the words of one whom he admired, 
would have been written in water, if 
the rector of Herstmonceux had not 
come forward to collect his literary 
ashes, and write an inscription on 
the urn. 

Every reader of these volumes will 
rejoice in the affectionate activity of 
the friend, while they lament the 
mournful tale he relates. We heart- 
ily applaud the candour and sincerity 
of the artist. The portrait hangs be- 
fore us, adorned, indeed, by the frame 
that encloses it, but true to the very 
life. The Archdeacon writes :—‘A 
bent tree is not to be drawn as & 
straight one, or the truth of history 
vanishes, and its use as a discipline of 
knowledge and wisdom. Hence the 
representation of my friend’s life is 
unsatisfactory. By the omissions of 
certain portions, it might easily have 
been made to appear more satisfac- 
tory; but then it would have been a 
lie.’ No; we would not relinquish 
a single e or line of Sterling's 
investigations and doubts. They are 
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ts in the picture, cross lights that 
obscure and harden the features ; but 
they are better than the most golden 
sunshine and colours, because they 
are true, and because they are admo- 
nitory and prophetic. 

The great lesson of Sterling’s life 
was not the vanity of human wishes 
but of human curiosity. It is here 
said that the problem of the age is 
the reconcilement of faith with know- 
ledge, philosophy with religion. This 
problem Sterling, in the forlornest 
sense of deprivation, studied himself 
blind in working. His biographer 
justifies and commends the sacrifice. 

e considers him to have been one 
of those ‘who seem to regard it as 
their appointed task, to descend to 
the gates of Hades and bring back 
Cerberus in chains.’ Perhaps so, 

et, upon the whole, there is at 
east as much risk of evil as chance 
of good from such enterprises. 
All researches into the mysteries of 
God’s government and designs, ex- 
cept under the lamp of the Bible, are 
simply what South called a splendid 
= magisterial way of being ridicu- 
ous. 

Of the literary character of Ster- 
ling, that in which the general 
reader will chiefly desire to become 
acquainted with him, these volumes 
supply a most delightful reflection. 
They contain specimens of almost 
every kind of composition, grave, 
gay, satiric, didactic, romantic, meta- 
Po There is the tale for the 
over, the criticism for the man of 
taste, the detached thought or senti- 
ment for the moralist. Each and all 
display talents that needed only 
protracted cultivation and stern dis- 
cipline to raise their possessor into 
the front ranks of literature. These 
sickness broke up into fragments. 
During all his life the lion was in 
his path; what in happier circum- 
stances would have been toil was 
taken up as a pastime. We might 
easily fill our pages with extracts to 
jest and confirm our praise. 
ong list of marked quotations tempts 
the pen; space and time forbid the 
indulgence of the pleasure. 

Sterling was a master of language, 
a abundant, pictorial. We 
could point to many passages worth 
of Macaulay. But we should loo 
for them chiefly in the earlier 
days of his labours. There is a 
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marked change in the manner of 
some of his later writings. The 
style seems to us in not a few places 
unlikely to satisfy the taste or fill the 
ear of readers familiar with the rich 
aud flowing music of the seventeenth 
century, or the lighter graces of the 
age that followed it. The admirers 
ot Hooker and Addison will be 
equally disappointed. We are not 
rigorists in the ceremonials of au- 
thorship. There is more than one 
faith in literature. We recognise 
a self-adjusting power which enables 
it to meet the necessities, as well as to 
express the feelings, of contemporary 
intellect. What is good in one cen- 
tury is unprofitable in another. An 
ingenious person has observed, that 
many things may descend from the 
sky of truth without awaking or in- 
teresting men, just as from the natu- 
ralsky. The rain or snow cause no 
agitation in the cottager or wayfaring 
man; but hailstones rattling against 
windows, thunder - peals_ crashing 
among black woods, or lightnin 
splitting church towers,—these call 
people forth in alarm to gaze abroad. 
So with respect to images and the 
words that clothe and convey them. 
Wesley, in his visit to Scotland, com- 
plained of the indifference of the 
people, which Southey explains by 
saying, that they had been startled 
by thestorm of Whitefield’s oratory, 
but were as unmoved by the soft, 
persuasive rhetoric of his successor, 
as by one of their own mists. The 
same truth is told by Luther in his 
usual forcible way. He had been 
ee by a popish priest for 
vehemence in reproving the people, 
and replied, ‘Our Lord God must 
first send a sharp, pouring shower, 
with thunder and lightning, and 
afterwards cause it mildly to rain, as 
then it wets.’ 

We are, then, friendly to wide 
toleration in style, and are by no 
means zealots for the studied elegance 
and intense chill of Hurd. We 
rather like to see occasional sinkings 
and apparent weaknesses ; regarding 
them as hints of nobler feats soon to 
be accomplished — gatherings up of 
the nerves and muscles for a new 
and mightier spring. This was the 
brave neglect of Pope, and more 
especially of Dryden or Shakspeare. 
The practice in authorship corre- 
sponds with what is related of our 
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landscape- painter, Wilson. When 
he had finished a picture in a tame, 
correct manner, he often stepped 
back to some distance, with his 
pencil fixed to the end of a long 
stick. After gazing earnestly on the 
work, he would suddenly dash for- 
ward and give the finishing touch to 
the delineation. 

It is ‘chiefly, as we have said, in the 
later works of Sterling, that what we 
look on as the corruption of style 
becomes apparent. It may, perhaps, 
be traced, in great measure, to his 
admiration of a living writer, in 
whom the antidote of genius has 
scarcely conquered the Teutonic 
poison. Those of our readers who 
remember the late Mr. Taylor of 
Norwich, and the remarks of one or 
two eminent persons on his writings, 
will easily understand our meaning. 
Southey tells him of ‘the tower-of- 
Babel character of his English. And 
Mackintosh writes, ‘It is true that 
he does not speak the Armenian, or 
any language but the Taylorian. As 
the Hebrew is studied for one book, 
so is the Taylorian by me for an- 
other.’ 

Every literary epoch seems to be 
distinguished by some peculiar and 
popular dialect ;—whether the eu- 
phuistic under Elizabeth, the epi- 
a under the third George. 

e need not mention Mr. Carlyle in 
our own, or add any testimony to its 
reception, beyond the remark of 
Arnold on The History of the French 
Revolution, that it was ‘a treasure 
rarely met with, and not likely to be 
met with again. These will be 


called reformations or heresies in 
style, according as critical ortho- 
doxy or latitudinarianism may pre- 
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vail. And, perhaps, even in the 

resent volumes, those rich and dar- 
ing combinations of imagery and 
sentiment will be the most popular 
which we are least willing to receive 
in exchange for the author’s simpler 
and more classical manner. 

We cannot better conclude this 
notice of one of the most deeply in- 
teresting works which modern times 
have produced than by extracting 
the editor’s beautiful and, upon the 
whole, just estimate of the character 
and functions of his deceased friend :— 


If there is any man who, having ex- 
erted himself laboriously and persever- 
ingly to pry into the hidden recesses of 
our nature, to pierce through the un- 
fathomable abyss of evil, and to catch a 
glimpse of the light and glory beyond 
and behind, can say he has never been 
shaken or troubled in the calm com- 
posure of his faith, let him cast a stone 
at Sterling ;—I cannot. Nor should 
they, who never having engaged in such 
inquiries, can form no estimate of the 
difficulties besetting them. * * * Ster- 
ling was one of the men whose nature 
commanded him to stand in the van of 
human progress. He belonged to the 
body-guard of him who might be called 
by the name of the heroic Prussian, 
Marshal Forwards. If there was a post 
of danger, he would rush to it; if a for- 
lorn hope was sent out, he would be 
amongst the first to join it. Such men 
we honour, although they fall,—nay, we 
honour them the more because they fall. 
Of the mystery of their fall we cannot 
judge ; but we may trust that he who, as 
far as we can discern, has earnestly loved 
Truth, and sincerely desired to serve the 
God of Truth, will be judged by the God 
of Mercy ; and we may feel sure that the 
prayer for forgiveness, when it rises from 
the depths of a departing spirit, cannot 
be uttered in vain. 
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MADAME ADELAIDE — LOUIS PHILIPPE. 


wouGcH the year 1847 was not for 

Paris and for France as sad and 
melancholy a year as for London and 
England, yet it was a sad and me- 
lancholy year for the gayest of all 
gay European capitals ; and there is 
not a human being who has dwelt or 
sojourned for a time within view of 
the hill of Montmartre or the towers 
of Notre Dame who has not felt the 
influence and pressure of a most me- 
lancholy time. The John Bull season 
in Paris in the departed and dismal 
year whose epitaph we are now 
writing in sombre characters, é.e. the 
season from the 24th of August till 
the 29th or 30th of October, when 
barristers, doctors, and lawyers, dis- 
port themselves in their best vacation 
clothes, motleyest wear, and blandest 
smiles, was most moody, most me- 
lancholy, and there was not a good 
or well-frequented hotel in the capi- 
tal which did not suffer in conse- 

ence. 

The Hotel des Princes, in the Rue 
de Richelieu was not empty, nor yet 
was it full; the Mirabeau, in the 
Rue de la Paix, was pretty well as 
regards quantity, though the quality 
of its lodgers had sadly deteriorated ; 
the Hotel Bristol, as well as the 
Hotel du Rhin et de la Moselle 
(though this latter had been newly 
fitted up), were sadly below the usual 
average ; and the Hotel du Congrés, 
in the Rue de Rivoli, once celebrated 
for its apartments and distingué 
tenants, was now sadly fallen off. 
It is true there was a certain sort of 
crowd at Meurice’s, such as there 
always has been and will be, we sup- 
pose, evermore ; but the English is 
such as is spoken at New York, 
Philadelphia, and Kentucky; and 
the French such as is codon b 
Lord Brougham and others, Englis 
and American—more fluent than cor- 
rect or classical. Take it all and all, 
Meurice’s must be considered an Ame- 





rican, more than an English house ; for 
though Johnson, Thomson, and Dob- 
son, always go there with the Abra- 
hams, Bernales, Moseses, Phillipses, 
Levys, Ximenes, Magillycuddys, and 
Magildowneys, together with Coun- 
sellor Morgan O’Rafferty of Bally- 
macfadden, yet the great portion of 
the guests are far-westers and down- 
easters, such as the Harpers, M‘Ta- 
vishes, Randolphs, Rushes, Clays, 
Wickliffes, Ingersolls, Harrises, 
Tates, Donelsons, Fays, Dunlaps, 
Nichols, Cuthberts, Wilsons, Mulli- 
gans, Boyds, Aspenwalls, Remulus, 
Saunders, Polks, Pinkneys, Jacksons, 
Jeffersons, &c. Meurice’s, therefore, 
did not suffer to the extent that 
every other house of call and enter- 
tainment in Paris did suffer, yet, say 
what he will, the proprietor must 
have felt that his incomings were not 
as in any other season. 

As to the restaurants, cafés, and 
rotisseurs, the falling off was lament- 
able. The Café de Virginie, in the 
Rue de la Paix, formerly so crowded 
between nine and twelve, and between 
five and seven, with English, was 
deserted and abandoned by them; 
and you might find the Galignani 
newspaper, generally so much in re- 
quest, for eleven hours out of the 
twelve unoccupied and unbespoken. 
So it was, in a lesser degree, at the 
Café Anglais on the Boulevards. The 
matutinal cutlets, steaks, and kid- 
neys, au vin de Champagne, were no 
longer called for in such quantity ; 
and one stout gentleman, known to 
the waiters by the name of Nuits — 
for he always drank a bottle of that 
particular Burgundy wine for break- 
fast, and who was called by the cook, 
in his way somewhat of a classicist, 
alternately Nox and Erebus — and 
who had been a habitué of the house 
since the days when the Vicomte 
St. Cricq, in 1830, played his pranks 
of beginning dinner there with a basin 
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of skim milk,—was also (saddest tale 
of all!) found missing after what the 
Parisians call la saison des eaux. In 
wine alone this wealthy man used to 
spend at least 3000 francs, or 120/. 
a-year at the Café Anglais; and 
though few of his countrymen knew 
him, it has since transpired that he 
was a retired civil servant who lost 
the greatest part of a large fortune 
by the failure of two Indian houses. 
Poor fellow! he is now doomed to 
the obscurity of an English provin- 
cial town, and forced to drink Bass’s 
beer instead of Beaume, and Charring- 
ton’s XX instead of Chateau Mar- 


ux. 
At the Café de Paris a 
things were still worse. hough 
Lady Hertford lived in the first 
floor paying an enormous rent; 
though the agens de change, gros 
banquiers, and the genre financier, 
used the house as much as ever and 
were familiar to it as household 
words, yet the birds generally arriving 
in the John-Bull season, who order 
dinners at fifteen francs a-head, and 
drink wine to the tune of ten or 
fifteen francs additional, were found 
wanting. They did not flock or feed 
within its walls as usual. As to the 
Maison Dorée, its habitués were of 
the Bourse, not of Britain; and had 
it not been that a number of rich 
English Jews and railway speculators 
ran over to Paris in the month of 
October to vote on a railway-vexed 
question between the two countries— 
for which they had a free passage in 
the South Eastern—it is probable 
that the Maison Dorée would not 
have dined above a dozen or two 
English in a whole week. 

For the Rocher de Caucale, its 
repute had been going for years, and 
was quite gone in 1847; but even 
though it maintained the repute it 
possessed in 1827, 8, or 9,—or, to put 
the case more strongly, supposin 
the Café Laiter had existed as it di 
in 1827 in the Rue Castiglione, it is 
our belief that, notwithstanding the 
increased and increasing love of 
travel one English guest would not 
have dined in it in 1847 for every 
five-and-twenty who refected there 
twenty years ago. 

Very's in the Palais Royal was 
deserted ; Douix’s looked, as it ought, 
dolorous (they made us pay sixteen 
francs for a bottle of Bordeaux of 
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their so-called oldest cru in 1846); 
and the Trois Fréres, now the best 
house in Paris, take it all in all, did 
not daily lay covers for above a 
dozen English in the room below 
stairs, and about eight or ten in the 
room above. 

In our own younger days there 
was a famous place for dinner in the 
Halle aux Draps, kept by a person 
of the name of Verdier Olive, who 
has since become the proprietor 
of the Maison Dorée. He then 
called himself Gargotier merely, for 
the house had been in its origin the 
resort of the largest dealers of what 
is called la marée, i.e. sea-fish of all 
kinds. But in 1827 it was the fa- 
vourite haunt of many of the beaur 
esprits of Paris. You found the best 
wine, the best oysters, excellent fish, 
and tolerable cookery, at a reasonable 
rate. In these days, and for some 
some years afterwards, it was a place 
frequented by numbers of English; 
but in the John-Bull season of the 
past year, though the writer dined 
there half-a-dozen times, he saw but 
one Englishman, an old habitué of 
Paris, and one of the judges of his 
majesty’s local courts. How changed, 
too, was every thing! The comfort 
of the ancient Gargotier had eva- 
— when the pristine proprietor 

me lord and master of the Mai- 
son Dorée. 

The same dismal tale recount- 
ed by restaurateurs, was told by 
coffee-house keepers, and most Pa- 
risian tradesmen, high and low. 
Even the Café Foy, the best coffee- 
house in Paris, and probably of a 
great establishment the least depend- 
ent on the English, felt the hard 
pressure of English railroads, mo- 
netary crisis, and Irish famine. But 
tailors, modistes, and boot-makers, 
were most eloquent. The logical 
and somewhat too subtle and dispu- 
tative Chevreuil of the Rue de ls 
Paix wondered what had become of 
many of his customers. Blin found 
orders not so rife as even in the war- 
—_ of 1841 ; and poor Moos, of the 

ue de Richelieu, began to think that 
Chaos was come again, for Messieurs 
les Anglais neither ordered bottes en 
cuir vernis, nor yet en maroquin. 
To hear the modistes was positively 
plaintive, when not ear-splitting by 
the loudness of their lamentations. 
Their jeremiads would have made 
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old Pluto shed tears of iron. Her- 
bault conceived that we had re- 
enacted our old sumptuary laws; 
Nourtier considered our nobles were 
fallen to ninepence; and Victorine 
Baudrand, Madame Thomas, and 
Madame Haussey, protested that as 
to England their occupation was 
nearly gone. 

Towards merry Christmas things, 
however, began to mend. The na- 
tive French, more careful and econo- 
mic than the English, came out with 
their nest-eggs of hoarded money, 
and gave their usual orders for la 
fete de Noél and the Jour de l’An; 
and some English peers, and a con- 
siderable number of M.P.’s, with 
wives and families to match, as well 
as several Russian Boyars with more 
money than taste, took up their so- 
journ in the gayest ofcapitals. This, 
with the opening of the Chambers, 
and the arrival of hundreds of de- 
puties, revived the hearts of the Pa- 
risians, depressed by the badness of 
trade, the high price of bread—an 
article of the first necessity to all 
men, but most of all to a Frenchman 
—and the very high and increasing 
price of butchers’ meat, then and 
now dearer in the marché St. Honoré 
than in Leadenhall Market, and 
nearly as dear as West-end London 
butchers are in the habit of charging. 
The bals masqués and the Christmas 
bill-of-fare at the theatres also lent 
their aid to revive and brighten up 
the countenances of our neighbours ; 
and, asifto add zest to their hilarious 
benevolence, the Thursday before 
Christmas, a philanthropic ball was 
given for the benefit of tlie journey- 
men tailors. ‘There was not a dandy 
or exquisite in his Paris tailor’s books 
who was not asked to take tickets, 
and therefore it was that some of the 
most elegant, exquisite, and best- 
dressed of the notubilités of the capital 
assisted. Another event also set the 
badauds a-talking and a-laughing too. 
The Saturday before Christmas was 
rendered memorable by the marriage 
of the eccentric Marquis de Boissy 
de Coudray, created a peer in 1815, 
with the Countess Guiccioli, the friend 
and chére amie of Lord Byron. Both 
bride and bridegroom are of a mature 
age Even Madame la Comtesse, 
whatever flatterers may say to the 
contrary, must be now somewhat 
on the shady side of fifty, which, for 
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an Italian lady, is equivalent to sixty- 
three in our colder climate. This 
union, which was a nine-days’ won- 
der in the Faubourg St. Germain 
and Chaussée d’Antin, was soon to 
be rayée from the public mind by an 
event wholly unexpected by the Pa- 
risian public, namely, the death of 
Madame Adelaide, sole survivin 
sister of Louis Philippe. Thoug 
Madame Adelaide had been ailing for 
some months before her death with 
an organic disease known to be ulti- 
mately incurable, yet the public in 
no degree expected her so sudden 
demise ; nor, indeed, did any member 
of her own family, and, least of all, 
his majesty the King of the French, 
for nearly half-a-century the attached 
brother, friend, and companion, of 
the sole surviving member of his 
fam.ly. 

Madame Adelaide was but four 
years younger than her brother, and 
died in the seventy-first year of her 

e, on the last day of the year. As 
children, the deceased and Louis 
Philippe were brought up tog2ther 
at Belle Chasse by Madame de Sillery 
Genlis; and a journal is now extant 
in MS., dated 1790, a portion of 
which was printed in Paris in 1801, 
in which the King of the French, 
then seventeen, speaks in the most 
affectionate terms of his sister, then 
in her thirteenth year. 

When Louis Philippe joined the 
army, brother and sister were sepa- 
rated, but they rejoined each other 
in Switzerland in 1793, when the 
present King of the French was 
obliged to quit the soil of France; 
and it was not till the then Duke of 
Chartres had obtained for his sister 
the protection of her aunt, the 
Princess of Conti, that he departed 
for America. On his return from 
the United States Madame Adelaide 
again joined her brother in England, 
and for a period of nearly half-a- 
century they were little separated. 
Madame Adelaide accompanied the 
present King of the French to Na- 
ples, Sicily, Malta, Barcelona, and 
Gibraltar ; and was privy to, and in 
every manner forwarded, the nego- 
tiations for his marriage to Marie 
Amélie, daughter of the King of Na- 
ples, which took place at Palermo in 
1809. 

Previous to and since that period 
this discreet and sensible woman was 
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the friend and adviser, in all matters 
of delicacy and difficulty, of her bro- 
ther; and, to speak truly, she pos- 
sessed a more masculine and ener- 
getic mind than Louis Philippe him- 
self. When Napoleon returned, on 
the 20th of March, from Elba, she 
remained till the last moment on the 
soil of France with the Duke of 
Orleans ; and on the return of Louis 
XVIII. from England, when the 
duke fell under the displeasure of 
the monarch, Madame Adelaide was 
the chief adviser of her brother. The 
archives of the Préfecture of Police 
of that day, if not destroyed or sub- 
stracted, contain some curious reve- 
lations, of which no three men in 
France are better aware than the 
present king ; the present Chancellor, 
Etienne Denis, duke de Pasquier ; and 
the present Grand Référendaire of 
the House of Peers, Elie, duke de 
Cazes. It is a well-known fact that 
Louis X VIII. hated and rather de- 
spised the Duke of Orleans, but he 
somewhat feared Madame Adelaide. 
The astute monarch was aware of 
the courage, sagacity, constancy, and 
steadiness of this remarkable woman. 
Separated from her counsels, he knew 
the Duke of Orleans was not dan- 
gerous. But, under her influence 
and guidance, he felt that he had to 
deal with a name and pretensions 
which she would render powerful. 

Charles X. did not participate in 
the prejudices or fears of his deceased 
brother. On his accession to the 
throne, he received both brother and 
sister; and the Duchess of Berri, 
who had become intimate with Ma- 
dame Adelaide, procured for the bro- 
ther of her friend the title of Altesse 
Sérénissime, and the affair of his 
appanage was satisfactorily arranged. 

During the last years of the reign 
of Charles X., no one in France more 
clearly saw the doom of the elder 
branch than Madame Adelaide. 
When, at length, the revolution was 
successful, and the triumph of the 
Three Days certain and assured, she 
it was who induced her brother to 
accept the crown, and for the seven- 
teen years which he has held it she 
was his principal adviser and most 
trusted councillor. 

Nor was this wonderful. From 
the period when, during fifteen months 
of his life, he rose at four o'clock in 


the morning to teach geometry, geo- 
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graphy, French, and English, at the 
College of Reichenau in Switzerland, 
he had perpetually corresponded or 
been in conference with her, and had 
always found her judgment sure, 
and her intelligence and tact un- 
surpassable in difficult conjunctures. 

Together they left France, agitated 
and revolutionised, their father one 
of the first victims; together they 
closed, in Spain, the eyes of a dying 
mother; together they watched, in 
London and Malta, over the couches 
of their departed brothers, Montpen- 
sier and Beaujolais; together they 
shared a second time exile from 
France; together they returned thi- 
ther in 1817. And was it, therefore, 
extraordinary, that a prince of a cold 
and reserved nature should fly to one 
whom he had so often found true, 
trustworthy, and full of the surest 
tact, under the most difficult and 
trying circumstances ? 

With nearly all of the remarkable 
men, whether politicians or journal- 
ists, who struggled for constitutional 
principles from 1815 to 1830, Ma- 
dame Adelaide was intimate. Ma- 
nuel, Constant, Foy, Etienne, Perier, 
Lafitte, Stanilas, Girardin, Dupin, 
Bignon, were constantly received by 
her; and from 1828, or 1829, she 
had known Odillon Barrot. She it 
was who counselled her brother, im- 
mediately after the revolution of 
1830, to confer a pension of 1500 
franes on Rouget de Lisle, the author 
of the Marseillaise, and to raise the 
students of the Ecole Polytechnique, 
who had distinguished themselves 
during the Three Days, to the rank 
of lieutenants. She it was, also, who 
requested that eight crosses might be 
distributed among the schools of law. 

Though managing her immense 
property—for she, with Louis Phi- 
lippe, possessed between them all the 
fortune of their father Egalit¢—with 
commendable carefulness and eco- 
nomy, yet she was by no means so 

imonious as the king; and is 

wn to have remonstrated with 
him frequently on the small allow- 
ances made to his children. The 
Duke de Montpensier, to whom the 
king had given the sobriquet of the 
Duke Dépensier, was often indebted 
to her bou She was known to 
have relieved him from more than 
one embarrassment, as well as his 


brother the Duke d’Aumale, whose 
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debts at the period of his marriage 
amounted to nine millions of francs. 
As children, and as young men, she 
afforded them many objects of lux- 
ury and enjoyment denied them by 
their too penurious father; and is 
also known to have frequently soft- 
ened and assuaged the royal anger. 
Such a mediator in a family was in- 
valuable ; and no one ought to, or 
does feel the loss more than the 
King of the French. 

The habits of her remarkable bro- 
ther, the only remaining descendant 
of Egalité, are strictly sober and 
sparing. He is an early riser, never 
being found in bed after six in the 
summer, or after eight in winter. 
After his majesty has had a small 
cup of coffee, he reads letters and 

rs, and some French and Eng- 
ish journals, and expedites the most 
urgent affairs of the day. 

At nine o'clock he is accustomed 
toenter his cabinet de toilette, where 
it was the wont of Madame Adelaide 
tocome with the king’sgrandchildren. 
With these his majesty amuses him- 
self for a while, entering into their 
views with boyish zest. ‘The younger 
folk dismissed, Louis Philippe finishes 
his toilette. Unlike any Bourbon 
from the time of Henri IV., the 
operation of shaving is, and has been 
performed, not as in ancient times, 
by the chirurgien du roi, or the pre- 
mier valet-de-chambre, but with the 
royal hand. Of his teeth his ma- 
jesty is particularly careful ; and, 
though not a coxcomb or a fop, he is 
scrupulously neat. For old shoes 
and boots he exhibits, however, a 
decided partiality, and also loves to 
work in his cabinet de travail in an 
old coat. At ten the king break- 
fasts 2 la fourchette, drinking a small 
quantity of Bordeaux undiluted with 
water, 

At eleven, when in Paris, he ge- 
nerally visits the buildings of the 
Tuileries and Palais Royal. On such 
occasions he was often accompanied 
by his departed sister, and generally 
by his architect. Here his majesty 
was in a congenial element. He has 
no mean knowledge of architecture ; 
and is seldom so happy as when 
dabbling in brick and mortar, and 
ordering necessary alterations and 
repairs. He talks on these subjects 
familiarly with workmen, surveyors, 
architects, artists, &c. 
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At one o'clock his majesty gene- 
rally returns to the Tuileries to pre- 
side over a council of ministers. On 
taking his place at the head of the 
council, his majesty speaks but little, 
a listens attentively. Sometimes 

e questions, and occasionally he ob- 
jects; but his chief visible occupa- 
tion during the time the cabinet sits is 
in drawing figures, grotesque and 
fanciful, and occasionally cutting en- 
velopes out of the paper before him. 
When the cabinet has ceased to de- 
liberate on any given question, his 
majesty sums up the statements and 
arguments very much in the manner 
of an English judge, and ultimately 
a resolve is come to. Though the 
king cannot be said to be either elo- 
quent, or luminous, or profound, yet 
he is calm, painstaking, and saga- 
cious ; and in foreign and diplomatic 
questions, has a great advantage over 
all his ministers, from his minute 
knowledge of the principal states and 
courts of Europe, and of the tradi- 
tional system of their diplomacy. He 
is a laborious, painstaking, observ- 
ant man; and has had more oppor- 
tunities of travel than almost any 
living Frenchman. He has visited 
nearly every court of Europe, more 
especially courts out of the beaten 
track of ordinary travellers. On 
leaving Hamburg in 1795, he jour- 
neyed both to Copenhagen and to 
Stockholm ; and it was at Christiana 
he first made the acquaintance of M. 
Monod, subsequently the Protestant 
pastor at Paris. 

His majesty saw every thing re- 
markable in Sweden and Norway; 
he then visited Lapland and Iceland, 
and went five degrees nearer the 
Pole than Maupertuis and the poet 
Regnard. In America, also, he pene- 
trated to the Chippewas, — a 
year at Cuba, proceeded thence to 
the Bahamas, and ultimately to Ha- 
lifax, where he first became ac- 
quainted with the father of our 
Queen Victoria, his royal highness 
the Duke of Kent, then commanding 
there. So travelled and so observ- 
ant aman, and one speaking so many 
languages—for his majesty converses 
in English, German, Italian, and 
Spanish—has great advantages over 
an ordinary minister ; and it is, there- 
fore, not surprising that a sovereign, 
who has experienced greater vicissi- 
tudes, and seen more of men and 
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things, than any one of his cabinet, 
should sometimes strenuously stickle 
for the prevalence of his own opi- 
nion, and endeavour to carry fis 
point. 

Strangers who would object to a 
constitutional king presiding at ca- 
binet councils, can very well under- 
stand, that if no objection be taken 
on high constitutional grounds to 
his presidency, that he will, as a 
man and as a king, try to carry his 
_ by any and by every means. 

he great object, therefore, when 
there is a difference of opinion, is to 
procure delay, and in the interval 
the king uses every effort which art, 
address, and long experience suggest, 
to bring round to his views the dis- 
sentient ministers. 

When the cabinet breaks up the 
ministers dispute with each other 
for the caricatures and figures which 
escape from the sovereign’s fertile 
pen. These are treasured up in port- 
folios by female friends, and persons 
of high rank, and altogether form a 
curious collection. Several of them 
may be seen in a certain portfolio in 
the Place St. George. 

After the council the king again 

roceeds over the Tuileries and 

ouvre, for he likes to visit the 
ateliers of painters, &c. If he enter 
into conversation with an artist whose 
manners and discourse please him, he 
tells the painter how he sighs on 
remembering the times when he 
walked from one end of Paris to 
another with an umbrella under his 
arm. 

‘Ah, my good sir,’ he will say, 
‘when I was Duke of Orleans, I 
could carry my old umbrella as a 
walking-stick from one end of Paris 
to the other,—go out with a pair of 
strong old shoes, which had got the 
shape and form of my feet, and gave 
me ample room and verge enough! 
In such guise and gear I could stare 
in at all the print and book-shops, 
look over the stalls, which was a 
great delight and pleasure to me; 
but, being King of the French, I 
cannot do that now. The other day, 
‘my people’ wanted to prevent a 
worthy man and a distinguished ma- 
gistrate the entrée to me, because he 
carried an old umbrella and was 
somewhat dirt-bespattered; but I 
told ‘my pe le’ that those who 
carried umbrellas, and whose shoes, 
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hose, and trowsers, were somewhat 
marked with la boue de Paris, were 
the happiest people, after all. Voila 
le fait, mon bon monsieur.’ 

In the streets the king now never 
walks, and these conversations take 
place within the precincts of the 
palace. When the hour of dinner 
arrives, her majesty the queen is in 
the habit of sitting down with her 
children, in her lifetime with her 
late sister-in-law, Madame Ade- 
laide, and the “guests invited, en 
famille. The king sometimes ap- 
pears after the soup is eaten, and 
often towards the close of the re- 

t. The maitre d’hétel, however, 

ows his majesty’s simple taste ; and 
very often it happens that the indi- 
vidual who sits down latest has first 
finished his repast. His majesty 
drinks pure Bordeaux of the best 
quality, without any admixture of 
water. The wine is presented to him 
in a glass claret jug, such as is used 
in England. 

The queen, who is what the French 
call dévote, very often invites the 
abbesses and heads of convents, who 
arrive in Paris on religious affairs, to 
dine thus with her majesty ; and the 
king, who knows the /fozble of her 
majesty, always offers to these wor- 
thy religieuses the primeur of his 
claret-jug. Sometimes he enters into 
conversation with the lady abbess, 
and if she prove a sensible and tole- 
rant woman, with rational views, the 
king orders his maitre d’hétel to learn 
the day on which she is leaving Paris, 
and to place in a small pannier in 
her carriage, or in the maille poste, as 
the case may be, a bottle of his ma- 
jesty’s favourite wine, in a crystal 
claret-jug, a poularde de Mans dé- 
pécée, and one of his majesty’s petits 
pains de Paris, made in the Tuileries, 
rolled up in a fine damask napkin. 
In this manner, by the devotion of 
the queen, and the king’s attention 
to the creature-comforts of the reli- 
gieur and religieuses, they have both 
won golden opinions from even Car- 
list convents. We have ourselves 
heard the abbess of the Dames Nobles 
of Cahors, and a Henri Quinquisite 
dignitary of Toulouse, speak in rap- 
tures of both the King and Queen of 
the French. 

Religious matters, or questions 
connected with the church, clergy, 
convents, &c., his majesty always re- 
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fers to the queen. On applications 
from political men and men of let- 
ters, Louis Philippe always consulted 
his sister Madame Adelaide; and we 
verily believe there was not an im- 

rtant political question agitated, 
en reference to the internal con- 
dition of France, in which he was 
not also desirous of having the bene- 
fit of her calm and experienced judg- 
ment. 

After coffee his majesty reads a 
journal or two, and converses alter- 
nately. At ten o’clock p.m. he again 
enters his cabinet de travail, assumes 
his old coat, or a robe de chambre, and 
continues to read papers, and to pore 
over reports of ministers, and more 
especial y of the Cour d’ Assises, till 
two or three in the morning. In her 
lifetime, Madame Adelaide and the 
king’s secretary, the Baron Fain, 
were the only persons who always 
had access to this apartment. His 
majesty seldom retires to rest till 
two or three in the morning, and 
then he reposes on a lit de camp, just 
such as may be seen in the sleeping 
apartment of the Duke of Welling- 
ton at Walmer Castle. 

There can be no doubt that the 
demise of the last of his race, and 
the companion of his earliest child- 
hood and adoleszence, has had a deep 
effect on the health of his majesty. 
Tt came upon him like a thunderbolt 
after he had been suffering an attack 
of that horrible complaint called la 


re. : 
Vhat is the grippe? the English 
reader will ask. ell, then, it is 


an epidemical catarrh, somewhat 
equivalent to our English influenza ; 
and the substantive comes from the 
French verb gripper, to seize one 
suddenly, to overtake, to surprise, &c. 
This complaint chiefly affects and ir- 
ritates the mucous membranes lining 
the throat, windpipe, and chest, and in 
old subjects often produces bronchitis 
and catarrh fever, dangerous and 
fatal. The King of the French had 
nearly recovered from his first at- 
tack, when his sister's death gave 
him a shock from which he has not 
since gained strength. His majesty 
caught fresh cold at Dreux, and in 
attending the funeral; and during 
the past fortnight has no longer en- 
oyed his usually robust health. 
When it is remembered that he is now 
in his seventy-fifth year, that internal 
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and external relations are becoming 
daily more delicate and complicated, 
that the cry for reform is becoming 
louder and more general, and that a 
large portion of the ablest and most 
influential men in the nation have 
ranged themselves round the Duchess 
of Orleans, by whom they would 
rally in case of the demise of the 
king, it may well be conceived 
that the position of Louis Philippe 
is far from an easy one. 

In so far as prudence and sagacity 
can help a man, no doubt his cool- 
ness, courage, and experience, will 
stand him in good stead ; but it can- 
not be denied that ever since the 
affair of the Spanish marriages, the 
foreign policy of France has become 
more and more enmeshed and em- 
brangled. The foreign minister has 
made great mistakes, and descended 
to trickery and discreditable sub- 
terfuge, unworthy of a man of mind 
or a man of letters. M. Guizot will 
never get over the passage relating 
to en méme temps; nor will His 
Majesty the King of the French ever 
escape the reproach of deep delusion 
and the most unworthy, unkingly, 
and ungentlemanly blague and hum- 
bug, when our young sovereign was 
domiciled at Eu. 

The chief and only merit of the 
French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
during the last seven years, has been 
that he has preserved the peace of 
Europe; but we question that this 
merit belongs to him in a greater 
degree than to any other minister ; for 
all Europe is disposed to be peace- 
able; and with Great Britain the 
cry is almost la pair quand méme, 
—— to M. Guizot’s cry in 1841 
of la paix partout et la paix toujours. 

Both king and minister have sa- 
crificed far too much of the chival- 
rous and honourable feeling of France 
to the money power and the material 
interests of the banking, mercantile, 
and manufacturing classes; and not 
all the oratory of M. Montalembert 
against Lord Palmerston—that Mon- 
talembert whose father commenced 
his career as a cornet of cavalry in 
England, and made, in the English 
armies, the campaigns of Egypt and 
India, of Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
land, and in which armies he 
reached the rank of colonel, when 
he married an Englishwoman, the 
mother of the present peer—can 

P 
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induce dispassionate observers, even 
in France, to think that the conduct 
of our ministry has been wrong in 
reference to Switzerland. In fact, it 
is the narrow religious bigotry of a 
zealous Romanist Jesuit that speaks 
from the heart of Montalembert, and 
not the voice of a statesman. 

It becomes not the King of the 
French to encourage such zealots, or 
to permit his sons to applaud their 
speeches. The King of France is 
standing with one leg in the grave; 
and were he to depart to-morrow, or 
within the year—an event which 
seems so likely as to be generally 
discussed—it might come to pass that 
the throne which he gained by one 
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revolution his descendants would 
lose by another of less duration than 
three days. Moliére says in his Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,— 

O Fortune! quelle est ton inconstance ! 


and in nothing is the remark truer 
than in the succession to an inherit- 
ance of which the right and title is 
neither par droit de conquéte, or par 
droit de naissance. 

But enough of politics, on which we 
have dwelt so long that we have not 
left ourselves space to say that Al- 
boni, Grisi, and Persiani, with Mario, 
Coletti, Gardoni, and Ronconi, sont 
Jureur aux Italiens. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT’S KOSMOS* 


LTHOUGH we were prepared, as 
well from the former volume of 
this work as from the other writings 
of this ‘old man eloquent,’ to expect 
a valuable addition to the stock of 
European literature, we own that 
the volume before us has surpassed our 
expectations. We rise from the pe- 
rusal of it with feelings of unmixed 
delight,— our views enlarged, our 
fancy embellished, our taste schooled, 
our reason fortified; and we should 
be sorry, indeed, if the benefit de- 
rived from it were confined to the 
intellect alone. Such vast floods of 
literature poured forth in such un- 
bounded profusion,—such inexhaust- 
ible stores of knowledge spread out 
before us,—such a series of gene- 
rous and magnificent views exhibited 
in such lucid order,—so much splen- 
dour of language,—so much deep 
research,—feelings so benevolent, and 
hilosophy so exalted, can hardly 
ail to e the reader better as well 
as wiser, and more humane as well as 
more enlightened. 
Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
to, 
seems, in its best and purest sense, to 
be the motto of Alexander Von 
Humboldt, who, eloquent as Iso- 
crates, is, like him, at an advanced 
age, the instructor of mankind,—ever 


ready to animate them by his ex- 
hortations, to cheer them by his 
example, and to exhibit in its most 
engaging form the dignity of those 
pursuits which have won for him 
an imperishable name among the 
teachers and benefactors of his 


species. 

The work begins with a sketch of 
descriptive writing. Humboldt quotes 
a passage from Schiller, ‘ Uber naive 
und sentimentalische Dichtung,’ to 
the effect that there is reason to be 
surprised at the absence of that sen- 
timental interest among the Greeks 
with which the scenes and characters 
of Nature seem to have inspired mo- 
dern writers. The description of the 
Greek writer is, indeed, accurate and 
circumstantial ; but not more so when 
he paints a landscape than when he 
describes a garment or a shield. To 
this proposition, in its full latitude, 
Humboldt does not assent. After 
observing that proofs of deep feeling 
for Nature may be found in the 
poetry of the Hebrews and the In- 
dians, he proceeds to point out many 
passages of exquisite beauty on the 
same topic among the writers of 
classical antiquity. Sure it is that 
mere descriptive poetry—the poetry 
which has for its end the description 
of scenery, and that alone—was un- 
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known to the Greeks and Romans of 
the purest age ; and, if we are not mis- 
taken,such poetry isthe infalliblemark 
of acultivated but an inferior period. 
Where the imagination is glowing 
and vigorous,—where the scene is 
filled with living actors, who carry 
forward the great moral drama of 
the universe,—when the energy of 
the human will and the tempest of 
human passion fill the soul of the 

t, the delineation of inanimate 
Nature can only be a collateral and 
subordinate object. So Horace, we 
find, alluding to the efforts of the 
writers who in his day sought to 
supply the want of genius by ela- 
borate description, says,— 

Fortasse cupressum 
Scis simulare—quid hoc, si fractis enatat 
exspes 

Navibus, wre dato qui pingitur? 


But though it was not made a fa- 
vourite topic by the Greeks, yet, 
when employed toillustrate, to soothe, 
or to recreate the mind, as it were, 
after it had been wrought up to 
intense excitement, we shall look in 
vain, except in Dante and in Shak- 

are, for es to rival the exqui- 
site beauty and imagery of Greek de- 
scription. As instances, it is enough 
to refer to the description of the 
shield of Achilles, the lines, Iliad, 
viii. 558,— 

‘Qs Bae” bv cbpary dorem, %.T.Ary 
which Pope has not translated ; and 
the equally beautiful passage in the 
Odyssey, which Lucretius has imi- 
tated, and in the translation of which 
Pope has succeeded extremely well, 
4, 560,— 

"AAAR o” is "HAdoioy wsdiov xal wtigara 

yaing, x72. 

Humboldt has quoted the descrip- 
tion of the sunrise, Jon, 782, of 
Citheron, in the Bacche, and the fa- 
mous chorus in the G2dipus Coloneus. 
He speaks with becoming enthusiasm 
of the poem of Lucretius, which con- 
tains passages equal, if not superior, 
to any in the whole range of Latin 
poetry. There is a passage in Juve- 
nal, which has always seemed to us re- 
markable, as well for the genuine 
love of Nature which it exhibits, as 
because it is the preface to one of his 
fiercest satires,— 

Quanto prestantius esset 
Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet 
undas 
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Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora 
tophum. 

We are surprised that, as an un- 
answerable illustration of his theory, 
he does not quote Theocritus, by 
far the first and the most enchanting 
of all pastoral writers, who, at the 
court of the Ptolemies, painted in 
such highly finished verse the scenes 
and habits of rural life. A powerful 
instinct has urged the human mind 
in all ages to seek refuge from the 
scenes around it in the delineation of 
their contrasts, and to escape from 
the monotony, gloom, and miseries, 
of the real, by flinging itself into the 
shady spaces of an ideal world. Itis 
to this we owe ancient chivalry and 
modern romance. ‘Je ne hais pas 
les grands coups d’épée,’ said Madame 
de Sévigné, in the age of Dangeau 
and Madame de Montespan. 

The hero of an English novel al- 
ways worships genius and despises 
money, and (if brought up at Oxford) 
never bows to rank. The courtiers 
of Louis XIV. were in raptures at 
the innocence of shepherds, and the 
ethereal love of heroes, whose patience 
was inexhaustible. Virgil has often 
imitated Theocritus, but never even 
approached his finer passages. The 
lines in the seventh, which begin,— 
feosra’Aytdvanci xaros a2.b05 is Mirvrdvay, 
and end with,— 

cd 3 bard dovely h Sad wivxeis, 
Gdd ptrswdoperves xaraxixndruco, bsit Kopara, 
are, for melody, and, in some parts, 
grandeur of versification, tenderness, 
and simplicity, the most perfect that 
ever were written by a descriptive 
poet. 

But we return to our author. 
Humboldt, before he abandons the 
topic of descriptive writing, remarks 
that the Old World passes into the 
New bya regular gradation, and that 
there are no abrupt chasms between 
them. As the religious ideas and 
moral notions and habits of life among 
mankind changed, motives and feel- 
ings in the human mind, which had 
never fully been called forth before, 
became decisive and predominant. It 
was the bias of Christianity to deduce 
from the order of the world and the 
loveliness of Nature proofs of the 
wisdom and goodness of its Author. 
Such a tendency, of course, produced 
description of external scenery. The 
earliest proof of this is to be found in 
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the works of Minucius Felix, cap. 2, 3. 
The Greek fathers abound with si- 
milar passages. He begins with an 
extract —certainly a very striking 
one—from the Leéters of St. Basil, 
‘for whom,’ says Humboldt, ‘I che- 
rish a special partiality.’ Born at 
Cesarea in Cappadocia, Basil had re- 
nounced the learned ease of Athens 
to visit the anchorites of Coelo-Syria 
and of Upper Egypt, and, at last, 
had settled himself in a desert on the 
Armenian river Iris. The Hexameron 
abounds with traces of his love of 
Nature. He describes the serene and 
cloudless tranquillity of the nights in 
Asia Minor; ‘when the stars, the 
everlasting ornaments of Heaven, raise 
the soul of man from the visible to 
the invisible.’ We may here remark 
that, in the works of the ascetic Fra 
Luis Ponce de Leon, there is a mag- 
nificent ode on the same subject. In 
his Letters, Basil says,— 

God has allowed me to find a place of 
rest such as has often floated before my 
imagination: a lofty hill, crowned with 
thick groves, is before me, watered with 
fresh and ever-flowing streams. At the 
foot of the mountain a vast plain stretches 
itself beyond the horizon. The sur- 
rounding wood encloses me, as in a strong 
citadel: the solitude is bounded by two 
deep ravines. On one side, the stream, 
as it pours down foaming from the moun- 
tains, presents a barrier difficult to over- 
come; on the other, a wide range of 
moyntains prohibits all approach. My 
hut is so placed upon the summit that I 
can see over the broad plain, and the 
whole course of the Iris, which is more 
beautiful and larger than the Strymon at 
Amphipolis. The stream of my solitude, 
more vehement than any which I know, 
bursts from the jutting rock, and hurls 
itself foaming into the abyss. * * * What 
charms me above all is the silence and 
tranquillity of the spot. It is sometimes 
visited by hunters, for my wilderness 
gives nourishment to deer and herds of 
wild goats,—not to your bears and wolves. 
How could I exchange this for any other 
place? Alcmeon, when he had dis- 
covered the Echinades, would not wander 
farther.—Page 28. 


In the early a of Christianity, 
this admiration of Nature was un- 
aang accompanied by a contempt 
of human art and genius. A re- 
markable passage from Chrysostom 
is quoted to this effect (p. 30). But 
this evil, great as it was, became in- 
tolerable, when, in the gloomy pe- 
riod during which Christianity was 
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propagated among the German and 
Celtic tribes, all studies in any way 
connected with natural philosophy 
were discouraged and even forbidden 
by the Church. To the Church of 
that age such pursuits appeared as 
dangerous as the fine arts did to 
Tertullian and Clemens of Alexan- 
dria. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries two councils, one at Tours 
(1163) and another at Paris (1209), 
prohibited the sinful study of writings 
on physical science. Albertus Mag- 
nus and Roger Bacon were the first 
who broke these fetters, and restored 
the authority of Nature; yet in the 
earliest poems of the middle ages, the 
love of Nature, which is the charac- 
teristic of the Indo-Germanic races, 
is visible. 

We cannot follow our author 
through the quotations from Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, by which he 
illustrates the character of the Minne- 
singers. Neither is it possible for 
us, within the narrow limits at our 
disposal, to do justice to his sketch of 
the poetry of India, of Persia, and of 
Arabia. We must content ourselves 
by observing, that in his hands these 
subjects are admirably blended with 
the cognate efforts of Greece and of 
Rome, and that the influence exer- 
cised by Nature upon the genius of 
the- different races is set forth with a 
clearness which delights as much as 
it surprises the reader. Nor does he 
stop there. We are shewn how, after 
the stars of these countries had set 
for ever, and the last rays of their de- 
parted glory had vanished from the 
West, one form, illuminated by the 
first beams of returning day, ap- 
peared, and left its impress upon the 
ages that were to follow: these still 
reverence the memory of Dante Al- 
fieri. The works of that great man 
abound with the most exquisite de- 
scriptions of natural scenery. He 
paints with a truth and accuracy of 
colouring which have never been sur- 
passed, and presents, in the tenderness 
of his sentiment, a remarkable con- 
trast to the severity of his bitter 
sarcasm, and concise and most cutting 
invective. 

While yet on the enchanted ground 
of Italy, our author pauses to quote 
the sonnet of Petrarch, which de- 
scribes the impression made on the 
poet’s mind by the Valley of Vaucluse 
after Laura’s death ;—the smaller 
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poems of Bojardo, and the later 
writings of Vittoria Colonna. Among 
prose writers, Cardinal Bembo is one 
of his favourites, particularly his His- 
toria Venetia, where he has described 
with enthusiasm the climate and vege- 
tation of America, The cardinal 
wrote when the image of a new world 
filled the minds of men, and roused 
them to the most heroic efforts. The 
tropical world, covered with its gor- 

us exuberance of vegetation, with 
its Cordilleras, exhibiting as on a 
graduated scale every variety of 
organised existence, with all the at- 
tributes of a northern climate in 
Mexico, Granada, and New Quito, 
was suddenly flung open to the view 
of astonished Europeans. Imagin- 
ation, without the aid of which no 
really great work ever was achieved 
by man, was thus roused into action, 
and is seen to lend to the descriptions 
of Columbus and Vespucci a charm 
peculiar and indescribable. In giv- 
ing an account of Brazil, the latter 
displays an intimate acquaintance 
with ancient and modern poetry ; 
the former, as he tells of the soft 
atmosphere, and of the Orinoco pour- 
ing its gathered multitude of waters 
towards the Eastern Paradise, shews 
how deep within him lay the re- 
ligious principle. No doubt, with 
increasing age, and struggles against 
religious persecution, this feeling 
degenerated into gloom and fana- 
tical hallucination ; but the simplicity 
ofthe language of the great discoverer, 
flowing from the purest and most 
genuine love of nature, and dictated 
by an extraordinary power of obser- 
vation, stamps all thet he has written 
with a character of immortality. 

The Zusiad of Camoéns su 
all modern poems for the splendour 
and variety of its language, when it 
deseribes the surface of the océan 
sleeping in calm, or lashed by tem- 
pestsintofury. Camoéns had fought 
at>the foot of Mount Atlas, in the 
Red Sea, and in the Persian Gulf. 
He had twice sailed round the Cape ; 
and, for sixteeen years, had watched 
every vicissitude of the atmosphere 
in the Chinese and Indian Oceans. 
In the third canto, he paints the con- 
dition of Europe from the frozen 
North to the Strait where the crown- 
ing toil of Hercules was accomplished. 
From Prussia and the Muscovites, 
and the races ‘ que o Rheno frio lava,’ 
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he hastens to the glorious fields of 
Hellas, ‘ que creastes os peitos elo- 
quentes, e€ os zuizos de alta phantasia.’ 
In the 10th canto, his view enlarges ; 
Tethys leads Gamba to a lofty moun- 
tain, to reveal to him the mysteries 
of the universe, and the course of 
the planets. All the world passes 
under his gaze ; the land of the Holy 
Cross and the coasts discovered by 
Magellan, by deeds but not by faith, 
a son of Lusitania. As may be sup- 

sed, Shakspeare is not passed over 
in this glorious catalogue. We can- 
not, however, conceal our surprise 
and indignation to find, in such a 
writer as Humboldt, Thomson men- 
tioned in the same page with Milton. 
After dwelling on the stately and 
measured style of Buffon, which, 
elevated as it is, he says, does not 
convey the idea that the writer had 
ever visited the regions he describes, 
he criticises the passionate and ir- 
resistible eloquence that has con- 
secrated the scenes of Clarens and 
Meillerage; and dwells on the soft 
and lovely colouring of Bernardin 
de St. Pierre, in his master-work of 
Paul et Virginie. Then, after a pass- 
ing tribute to Chateaubriand, and his 
old instructor, George Forster, he 
points out the difference between 
ancient and modern writers, and ex- 
plains — the former are so vigorous 
and genial, and the latter so pedantic 
and insipid. The best description, 
say the Arabians, is that which 
changes the ear into the eye. ‘In 
the present age, an unhappy ten- 
dency to unmeaning poetical prose, 
to the nothingness of sentimental 
effusion, has seized upon many meri- 
torious travellers and writers of na- 
tural history.’ This remark is fol- 
lowed by some admirable observations 
on the character of descriptive style, 
and a splendid panegyric on Goethe 
concludes the first chapter of the 
work. 

In dealing with subjects such as 
these, it is important carefully to 
bear in mind the difference between 
early anticipation and actual know- 
ledge. As science advances, the for- 
mer is often confounded with the 
latter. Imagination is stimulated 
and fortified by premature combina- 
tions. Much was put forward among 
the Greeks and Indians, much in the 
middle ages, concerning natural phe- 
nomena— at first without proof, and 
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mixed up with the wildest chimeras,— 
which was afterwards confirmed by 
experience, and at length adopted 
universally. We must not, says 
Humboldt, condemn the yearning 
anticipation, the glowing fancy, the 
all-commanding activity of thought 
which inspired Plato, Columbus, and 
Kepler, as if it answered no purpose 
in the domain of science; neither 
must we mistake its proper limit, 
and make it a substitute for exami- 
nation and experiment. 

There are three objects of this 
part of the work; 1, the independ- 
ent efiorts of the intellect to ac- 
quire a knowledge of the laws of 
nature; 2, the events which have 
enlarged the horizon of knowledge ; 
3, the discovery of new means of 
physical perception, which, as if by 
the acquisition of new organs, have 
enabled man to apply a more imme- 
diate scrutiny to objects upon earth, 
as well as to those in regions inac- 
cessible for centuries to the human 
senses. There are three most im- 
portant epochs (‘moments,’ in the 

hraseology of Hegel) which the 

istorian of Kosmos is called upon 
to investigate. The natural philo- 
sophy of the Ionic school, the oldest 
of physical science among the Greeks, 
was drawn rather from internal 
thought and the depths of a reflecting 
intellect, than from observation and 
experiment. This doctrine was the 
ancient one of the constant changes 
of form developed in one eternal 
substance. The philosophy of mea- 
sure and harmony discovers itself in 
the Pythagorean speculations on form 
and number. While the Doric- 
Italian school sought every where a 
numerical element, and by encourag- 
ing inquiries into the relation of num- 
bers as applied to space and time, pre- 
pared the way for the subsequent im- 
provement of the inductive sciences. 
The Pythagoreans held the progres- 
sive, not the rotatory, motion of the 
earth. Plato and Aristotle taught 
that the earth had neither a pro- 
gressive nor a rotatory motion, but 
was fixed immoyably in the centre 
of the universe. 

Hicetas of Syracuse, Heraclides, 
Ponticus, and Ecphantus, taught the 
rotation of the earth ; but only Ari- 
starchus of Samos, and Seleucus the 
Babylonian, a century and a half 
after Alexander, knew as well that 
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the motion of the earth was rotatory, 
as that the earth itself moved round 
the centre of the planetary system. 
If, in the middle ages, the Ptolemaic 
system prevailed, together with every 
other absurdity, and the belief was en- 
tertained that the earth wasstationary, 
still a German cardinal, Nicholas de 
Cusa, had the courage and indepen- 
dence of thought to ascribe to our 
planet both a rotatory and a pro- 
gressive motion. 

Meanwhile it is Humboldt’s theory 
that no event in the history of the 
world ought so much to occupy our 
attention as an inquiry into the 
effect which it may have produced 
on the knowledge of the material 
universe, whether it be a voyage 
of discovery, or a sudden acquaint- 
anceship with the Indo- African 
monsoon, or the propagation of a 
highly polished dialect. And this 
statement leads him to consider the 
important subject of dialect in two 
different, nay, opposite points of 
view. Language, he says, may either 
be considered as a medium of com- 
munication between distinct races of 
people, or else the comparative study 
of languages will furnish us with a 
clue to their internal structure and 
aflinity, and give us a deeper insight 
into the history of mankind. The 
Greek language, for example, exer- 
cised an almost magical effect on 
all the nations who came in contact 
with the people by whom it was 
spoken. We trace its power in the 
influence of the Bactrian kingdom,— 
as an instrument of knowledge in 
Inner Asia; and a thousand years 
later it is mixed with Indian learn- 
ing, and brought back by the Ara- 
bians to the extreme west of Europe. 
The old Indian and Malay languages 
also facilitated the intercourse of na- 
tions in the Archipelago of Southern 
Asia, for the daring enterprise of 
Vasco de Gama was probably sug- 
gested by the accounts of the Indian 
stations for trade established by the 
Bamians. Languages, like the religions 
of widest spread, have contributed 
much to blend mankind together. Lan- 
guages, moreover, are an abundant 
source of historical information. As 
the most remarkable effects of the 
human intellect, they lead us back to 
the most remote ages, with regard to 
which tradition is altogether silent. 
A comparison of the structures of 
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many tongues shews how tribes now 
separated by vast intervals of space 
are sprung from one common origin, 
and enables the inquirer to trace 
them up, often through intricate 
passages, to their common source. 

In the enumeration of the prin- 
epochs of physical knowledge, 

umboldt begins with the nations 
settled round the basin of the Medi- 
terranean. It is true, indeed, that 
the civilisation of the Greeks and 
Romans is, compared with that of the 
Egyptians, the Chinese, and the In- 
dians, of a very modern date. But 
those regions which were the seat 
of early science either became the 
prey of barbarism, or, as in China, 
were so locked up in ancient habits 
and immovable forms of traditional 

licy, so as to take little share 
in the intercourse of the rest of the 
world. 

To inquire whether there was 
any original knowledge of physi- 

nature communicated to man 
would be foreign to the present pur- 
pose. The Platonic notion, that 
‘knowledge is but memory,’ is quoted 
from the Indian Krishnu. There is 
in the dialect of some of the tribes that 
are now in a savage state, much that 
resembles fragments that have been 
shattered in the shipwreck of former 
civilisation, but Europeans have car- 
ried their knowledge to the extremity 
ofthe universe. In the almost unin- 
terrupted inheritance of their sciences, 
and in its refined nomenclature, we 
may trace, as materials for the history 
of the human race, memorials of the 
various ways in which discoveries 
have been poured in upon. it: how 
from Eastern Asia came the know- 
ledge of the magnet; chemical pre- 
parations from Pheenicia and from 
Egypt; from Arabia the first no- 
tions of astronomy ; and from India 
the use of a more refined and concise 
method of notation. We think that 
our author is mistaken in supposing 
that, in the Homeric age, Italy was 
an unknown land. Strabo particu- 
larly states the reverse. 

Among the people dwelling round 
the shores of the Mediterranean the 
Egyptians are first mentioned. In 
the valley of the Nile, which has 
played so great a part in the history 
of mankind, Lepsius informs us that 
ascertained shields of kings go back 
to the fourth Manethonic dynasty. 
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This dynasty begins 3400 years 
before che Christian era, and 2300 
years before the emigration of the 
Heraclide to Peloponnesus. The 
last dynasty of the old kin 
which ended with the invasion of the 
Hyksos, 1200 years before Homer, 
was the twelfth Manethonic dynasty, 
to which belong Ameranha TIL, the 
builder of the original labyrinth, and 
the maker of the lake of Meeris. 
After the expulsion of the Hyksos, 
the new kingdom began with the 
eighteenth dynasty, 1600 years be- 
fore Christ. The great Ramses, 
called by Herodotus Sesostris, was 
the second ruler of the nineteenth 
dynasty. His exploits, Tacitus tells 
us, inscribed on the edifices of Thebes, 
were interpreted to Germanicus by 
the priests of Egypt. Diodorus says 
expressly that the great Ramses 
brought back captives from Babylon. 
It is certain that the Egyptians were 
acquainted, not with the Nile only, 
but with the Arabian Gulf. The 
inscriptions on the Kosser road, which 
connects the valley of the Nile with 
the western coast of the Red Sea, 
reached to the sixth dynasty. The 
canal of Suez was begun under Se- 
sostris to facilitate the access to the 
Arabian copper mines, which were 
worked under Cheops, one of the 
fourth dynasty of Egyptian kings. 
Under Psammeticus, the father of 
Neku IL, during whose reign the 
circumnavigation of Africa is said to 
have taken place, and after the civil 
wars were ended, Grecian mercenaries 
were established at Naucratis, and 
this settlement was the cause of a 
permanent commercial intercourse 
with Greece. Thus the seeds were 
sown of emancipation from local in- 
fluence and of intellectual freedom, 
which, after the Macedonian con- 
quest, shot up into an abundant har- 
vest. 

The opening of the Egyptian har- 
bours under Psammeticus is a most 
important epoch. Before that time 
strangers were excluded from Egypt 
as carefully as they now are from 
Japan. The Pheenicians, in the order 
of time, succeed to the inhabitants of 
Egypt. They were the chief means 
of communication between the popu- 
lations round the Indian Ocean and 
the western part of Europe. They 
used the Babylonian weights and mea- 
sures, and, after the Persian conquest, 
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coined money, which, singular as it 
appears, the Egyptians were without. 
But their great contribution to hu- 
man knowledge was a written alpha- 
bet. It is not only as an instrument 
of trade,—as a bond of union among 
civilised people along the coasts of 
the Mediterranean, and even to the 
north-western shores of Africa, that 
this discovery is to be considered ; 
it was the means of conveying the 
noblest triumphs achieved by the 
Greeks in the intellectual and moral 
world, and thus of bequeathing to 
the most remote posterity a precious 
and imperishable inheritance. 

It is a singular instance of the 
apparently inadequate means by 
which the most important revolutions 
are sometimes brought about, that 
an article comparatively so insignifi- 
cant as amber should have made a 
highway from the coasts of the Baltic 
to those of the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic Seas. As the Phocean co- 
lonists of Marseilles brought tin from 
England through Gaul to the banks 
of the Rhone, so was amber transmit- 
ted from tribe to tribe through Ger- 
many and the Celtic hordes on the 
slopes of the Alps to the Po, and 
through Pannonia to the Borysthenes 
and Pontus. Starting from Carthage, 
and, probably, from Tartessus and 
Gades, the Pheenicians explored the 
north-west coast of Africa far beyond 
Cape Bojador. Among the Tyrian 
cities was Cerne, the principal station 
of their ships, and the great mart of 
their produce. As the Canary islands 
and the Azores are the resting-places 
of the western passage to America, 
so are Iceland, the Orcades, and the 
Faroe islands, the resting-places for 
the northern. These are the two 
paths by which the European races 
first became acquainted with North 
and Central America. 

Far different from the flexible ge- 
nius of the Pheenician race, the cha- 
racter of the Etruscans was stern, 
and, if such a phrase may be per- 
mitted, concentrated. But they car- 
ried on over the northern Alps no 
inconsiderable trade with Northern 
Italy, where a holy road was guarded 
by all the tribes through which it 
ran to the amber-producing countries. 
More than any other people, they 
appear to have fixed their attention 
on natural phenomena; not as they 
appeared to the joyous and brilliant 
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Grecian, but as symbols of divine 
wrath and instruments of human 
desolation. Hence their rites and 
ceremonies, which, to the last, were 
blended with the Roman institutions, 
having struck their root too deeply 
to be torn up otherwise than by the 
destruction of the State itself; and 
hence a disposition to examine with 
close and anxious scrutiny every ap- 
pearance that could reveal the mys- 
teries of Nature. Before the expedi- 
tion of Alexander there were three 
events which deserve principally to 
be considered as having enlarged the 
views of the Greeks. These were 
the attempts to lay open the basin 
of the Euxine, to force a pass- 
age to the west of the Mediter- 
ranean, and the establishment of co- 
lonies from the straits of Gibraltar to 
Pontus,—colonies which, from the 
freedom of their institutions and the 
genius of their citizens, were far more 
favourable to the progress of the 
human race than those planted by the 
Pheenicians and the Carthaginians in 
Sicily, Iberia, and along the western 
coasts of Africa. The attempt to open 
an eastern passage from the Mediter- 
ranean is conveyed to us through the 
tradition of the Argonautic expedi- 
tion to Colchis, in the legend of 
Phryxus and Helle, and of the east- 
ern expedition of Hercules. The 
colonies and expeditions of the Mile- 
sians led to a more accurate know- 
ledge of the eastern and northern 
coasts of the Euxine. Of the Cas- 
pian Sea, it was long before any but 
the western shores were known; 
though Herodotus tells us that it was 
a basin enclosed on all sides ; this fact 
was disputed until the age of Ptolemy. 

About a century and a half after 
the expedition of the Argonauts,— 
that is, after the Euxine was laid 
open to Grecian trade and navigation, 
—one of the most important events in 
early Grecian history took place: 
the return of the Heraclidex to Pelo- 
ponnesus. This led to the colonial 
system, which is so important an 
element of the history of Greece, and 
which had so prodigious an effect on 
the intellectual progress of the spe- 
cies. A chain of these settlements, 
inhabited by godlike men, reached 
from Sinope to Saguntum and Cy- 
rene. No nation has ever planted 
more considerable colonies than 
Greece. Those of the Phoenicians 
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spread, indeed, over a wider surface, 
reaching as they did from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the western coast of 
Africa. But in intellectual splen- 
dour, in the arts that embellish and 
refine society, Carthage, the mightiest 
of all ancient colonies, in which, like 
— all the material enjoyments 
of life had reached their highest 
pitch, was far below the humblest 
and least important of the colonies 
of Greece. For there was a unity of 
purpose in the migrations of that 
race which no other family of man 
has shewn either before or since. 
The third event is still to be con- 
sidered. Colezus of Samos wanted to 
sail to Egypt. He was forced by 
storms to the island Platea, and 
thence, as Herodotus tells us, was 
driven through the Pillars of Her- 
cules into the ocean (Her. iv. sec. 
152), and came to Tartessus, whence he 
returned laden with enormous wealth. 
One after another, Pheenicians, 
Greeks, Arabians, Catalonians, Ma- 
jorcans, French, Genoese, Venetians, 
ortuguese, and Spaniards, urged by 
the same instinct, followed in the 
same track, until they reached, at 
length, the shore of that New World 


which the Normans had already dis- 


covered by another course. Indeed, 
so early as the days of Alex- 
ander, Aristotle had been led to 
believe that a way to the Indies 
might be discovered through the Pil- 
lars of Hercules ; and Strabo thought 
that a continent would be found 
between Western Europe and East- 
ern Asia. The expedition of the 
Macedonian army under Alexander 
the Great, the destruction of the 
Persian empire, the immediate inter- 
course with the western part of India, 
and the existence for 116 years of the 
Greco-Bactrian empire, drew the west 
of Europe, the south-west of Asia, the 
valley of the Nile, and Libya, into 
close and permanent connexion. The 
foundation of so many cities in ad- 
mirably chosen situations,—the ap- 
pointment of independent bodies for 
their government,—the tender regard 
exhibited for the feelings and man- 
ners of the conquered, so opposite to 
what the indignant reader finds in 
the history of British India, all shew 
that Alexander was not, as has been 
80 trivially repeated, animated to his 
career by the wild appetite of con- 
quest. He sought no trifling, no 
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petty object : his scheme was to unite 
the West with the East; to accom- 
plish the plan which his great 
teacher—a teacher worthy of such 
a pupil—had designed; to found 
an empire, of which Babylon should 
be the eastern and Alexandria the 
western capital. And in truth, 
when we recollect that only fifty- 
two Olympiads elapsed from the bat- 
tle of Scales to the overthrow of 
the Bactrian empire, we are lost in 
wonder at the near accomplishment 
of his great purpose. The influence 
of Greek civilisation was magical. 
Mingled with the learning of the 
Arabians, the Persians, and the In- 
dians, the knowledge which they 
possessed penetrated even to the 
middle ages ; so that it has often been 
doubtful what is to be ascribed to 
Grecian art, and what to Asiatic in- 
genuity. 

But, in truth, the march of the 
Macedonian army was a scientific 
expedition ; and well it was for after 

es that it was shared by one _— 
ble of doing justice to it in his 
narrative. For, like Napoleon, in 
his invasion of Egypt, Alexander 
had surrounded himself with the 
most learned and scientific of his 
countrymen. Among others was 
Callisthenes, the relation and friend 
of Aristotle, who fell a victim to 
‘Alexander’s unjust suspicion. He 
led the thoughts of his companions 
from the vegetation of plants and 
the habits of animals, from the 
shape of the earth and the swelling 
of rivers, to an object nobler and more 
interesting by far—to him who, 
in the splendid language of Aristotle, 
is the aim and centre of creation— 
to man. Callisthenes sent from Ba- 
bylon astronomical observations for 
1903 years, according to Forphyry, 
before Alexander. The oldest Chal- 
dean observations mentioned in the 
Almagest, only reached to a period 
of 721 years before the Christian era. 
True, Alexander never reached the 
chief seat of Indian learning. Se- 
leucus Nicator was the first who 

ressed towards the Ganges from 
Babylon ; and, by the repeated em- 
bassies of Megasthenes to Pataliputra, 
formed a political connexion with 
Sandracottus (Tschandragriptus).— 
There were, however, learned Brah- 
mins in the Punjaub in the days 
of Alexander; whether the Indian 
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method of notation was known to them 
is not ascertained. Great, indeed, 
would have been the benefit to 
science if Calanus, in the days of 
Alexander, before he ascended the 
funeral pile at Susa, or Barjom, in 
the days of Augustus, before he as- 
cended the funeral pile at Athens, 
had communicated this method to 
the West. 

After the destruction of the Ma- 
cedonian empire, which extended 
over a part of these countries, 
the seeds which had been scat- 
tered by the hand of the most mag- 
nanimous of rulers began to develope 
themselves with great rapidity. But 
Egypt, the kingdom of the Lagide, 
had the advantage, not of political 
unity alone, but of a geographical 
position, which pointed it out as the 
mart of nations, and especially as the 
seat of maritime adventure. Halfa 
century after the death of Alexander, 
and before the first Punic war had 
shaken the plebeian aristocracy of 
Carthage, Alexandria was the first 
trading city in the world. But if 
the commerce of Egypt long sus- 
tained itself, the philosophy which 
grew up under its shadow never rose 
to a giant stature. ‘The tendency of 
the Alexandrian school was encyclo- 
pediacal throughout. There was no 
mind of sufficient power to wield the 


immense stores that were accumu- ' 


lated ; and, as is always the case, an 
abundance of literary and scientific 
mediocrity proved fatal to the efforts 
of inventive genius. 

Having dwelt upon these matters, 
and suffering himself to be led, by 
the course of the Chinese expedition, 
to speak of the Roman empire, Hum- 
boldt goes on to examine the influence 
exercised by the Arabians—a foreign 
element in European refinement—on 
the progress of physical science. 
This Semitic race had, in some 
ineasure, escaped the barbarism 
which for two centuries spread itself 
over Europe, when, after thousands 
of years passed in almost absolute 
seclusion from the rest of mankind, 
they suddenly burst from the central 
parts of Arabia, and spread them- 
selves like a torrent from the Pil- 
lars of Hercules to the Indus; 
and from the Euphrates to the Gua- 
dalquiver, and the southern parts 
of Central Africa. In the middle of 
the ninth century, Arabia carried on 
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a commercial intercourse with the 
northern parts of Europe and Mada- 
gascar, with India, China, and East- 
ern Africa. She communicated to 
the inhabitants of these regions her 
language, coins, and Indian method 
of calculation; and laid among them 
the foundations of a mighty and a 
durable empire. Her people were 
not barbarousthen. They had learned 
much, ere Alexandria yielded to the 
force of their arms, from a long in- 
tercourse with civilised nations, and 
were ready to receive as well as to 
corhmunicate knowledge wherever 
they went. The Syrians, themselves 
instructed by the Nestorian Christ- 
ians, led the invaders to a study of 
Greek literature. From the same 
source the Arabians acquired that ac- 
quaintance with the healing art for 
which they were long famed ; and 
bringing with them habits of thought 
well suited to such inquiries, they be- 
came, by degrees, skilled above other 
races in physical science. The Ara- 
bian was the first of men to examine 
the organic tissue. He compared 
the structure of the plant and of the 
animal form with their functions, and 
investigated the laws which distribute 
them over the surface of the globe, 
according to the differences of tem- 
perature and elevation. In chemistry, 
likewise, he made large advances, 
though he mixed with it the dreams 
of alchymy as he worked out his 
system of astrology from the know- 
ledge which he acquired of the stars. 
Whether the Arabians were or were 
not indebted for these and other 
scientific acquirements to the people 
of the far East it is hard to say. 
But this much is certain in regard to 
them, that, from whatever source 
they drew their knowledge, they were 
largely instrumental in diffusing it 
over the world. And it should not 
be forgotten that astronomy is not 
only the most sublime, but also the 
most necessary of all the sciences to 
the supply of wants of which every 
human being, from the philosopher 
to the savage, is conscious. By this 
we guide ourselves over sea and land, 
—unerringly if our calculations be 
accurate, with more or less divergence 
from the right course in proportion 
to our ignorance. By the light which 
this gives the unlettered husbandman 
prosecutes his toil—ploughs, sows, 
and reaps, as surely as a Herschel 
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or an Airy sweeps the face of the 
heavens that he may satisfy himself 
whether or not some world has begun 
tobe. And herein lies the difference, 
which the sciolist cannot be made to 
comprehend, between real knowledge 
and mere empiricism. Sédillot, for 
example, found in the third book of 
the Almagest of Abul Wasa a dis- 
covery which, under the name of 
‘Variations of the Moon,’ has long 
been attributed to Tycho Brahé. The 
observations of Ebn Junis at Cairo 
have been of great importance as to 
the disturbances and secular devia- 
tions of Jupiter and Saturn. The 
astronomical meeting at Toledo, un- 
der Alphonso the Wise, in which 
the Rabbi Isaac Ebn Sid Hagan 
played so great a part, was the result 
of their studies. To these merits of 
the Arabians must be added the re- 
sults of their exertions in the field of 
pure mathematics. Deriving their 
first knowledge of algebra from two 
sources, they compiled out of the 
rival systems of India and of Greece 
a method of their own, which, how- 
ever defective it might be in many 
of its symbols, proved of incalculable 
use to the Italian mathematicians of 
the middle ages. To them, there- 
fore, be the praise of having, by their 
writings and their extensive com- 
merce, spread that method of notation 
from Bagdad to Cordova without 
which the range of physical science 
would have been to us narrow, in- 
deed ; and the doctrines of heat, of 
magnetism, and the polarisation of 
light, in an especial manner, sealed 
books 


The fifteenth century is one of 
those remarkable eras in which all 
the efforts of the human intellect are 
pointed in one direction, and indi- 
cate a common character. To this 
must be ascribed the splendour 
which belongs to the age of Sebas- 
tian Cabot, Gama, and Columbus. 
In the history of mankind, the thir- 
teenth century is a transition period, 
belonging in part to the middle ages, 
and in part to the commencement of 
another epoch. It is the age of great 
discoveries in space, embracing all 
degrees of latitude and all varieties 
of elevation. As it doubled the works 
of creation for the inhabitants of Eu- 
Tope, so it gave at the same time a new 
and powerful incitement to the per- 
fection of physical and mathematical 
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science. In no other period was so 
great an accumulation of facts, or 
materials so numerous, for obtaining 
a complete knowledge of the terres- 
trial globe presented to mankind. 
At no time did discoveries in space, 
and in the material world, by en- 
larging the range of ideas, by multi- 
plying the means of communication, 
by the establishment of colonies on @ 
scale more magnificent than had yet 
been known, produce more astonish- 
ing and beneficial changes in the 
manners of mankind, raising them 
from a state of servitude to the tardy 
enjoyment of political independence. 
Every remarkable advance of human 
intelligence may be traced to the 
history of former ages. Providence 
has not allowed the reason of man- 
kind to suffer a total eclipse, even in 
the darkest and most disastrous pe- 
riods. Amid the gloom of the feudal 
age, a series of eminent men trans- 
mitted from generation to generation 
the light which burst forth in the 
age of Columbus, with a splendour 
that kings and priests were not able 
to obscure. In tie thirteenth century 
we find the names of Roger Bacon, 
Albertus Magnus, Vincent of Beau- 
vais. When, 1415-1525, Diego Ri- 
bero returned from the congress at 
the Puente de Caya, near Yelves, in 
which the disputes concerning the 
limit of the Portuguese and Spanish 
monarchies had been determinedé 
the coast of the New Continent, from 
Labrador to the Terra del Fuego, 
had already been explored. So as- 
siduous and successful were the joint 
efforts of the English, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese, that in less than half a 
century the configuration of that 
vast mass of earth was ascertained. 
We must, however, be careful 
to distinguish these voyages from 
those of the Normans, who were, 
unquestionably, the first discoverers 
of America. While the Abbassides 
ruled at Bagdad, and the Samanides 
in Persia, in the year 1000, America 
was discovered by Lief, the son of 
Eric the Red, from the extreme 
north, to the forty-first degree of 
northern latitude. Iceland had been 
taken possession of by the Normans 
in the year 875. Greenland was co- 
lonised from Iceland 100 years later ; 
so that 125 years must have elapsed 
after the first occupation of Iceland 
by the Normans, before they disco- 
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vered America. The coast they ex- 
plored was called Wineland, from 
some wild grapes which were found 
upon it (Vinland it Goda). It in- 
cluded the track between Boston ne | 
New York ; thus comprising part o' 
the present States of Mane Aeueatie, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. This 
was the chief settlement of the Nor- 
mans. We may form some idea of 
the daring spirit of that gallant peo- 
ple from the fact, that these disco- 
veries extended from 41°} to 72° 55’ 
north latitude. The Runic stone 
found in the autumn of the year 
1824 under that parallel, bears the 
date 1136. Their north-western 
station was called the Kroksjardar 
Heide ; and accounts are published 
of the quantity of drift-wood (ibe- 
rian), the whales (phoce), sea-horses, 
and sea-bears, for which it was at 
that time celebrated. Authentic ac- 
counts of the intercourse of the 
North of Europe, and of Greenland 
and Iceland, with the American con- 
tinent, reach no later than the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. In 
the year 1347, a ship sailed from 
Greenland to New Scotland for tim- 
ber. On its return it was driven 
out of its course by storms, and was 
forced to make land on the west of 
Iceland. This is the last account of 
North America preserved to us in 
the old Scandinavian histories. The 
traces of an Irish discovery of Ame- 
rica, before the eleventh century, 
are not so numerous. An account 
was given to the Normans of men 
clothed in white ents, bearing 
poles with linen fastened to them, 
and singing with a loud voice. This, 
the Normans applied to a Catholic 
procession. In the oldest S: the 
coasts between Virginia and Florida 
are distinctly called Old Ireland. 

In the year 982 Ari Marson, 
in an expedition from Iceland, was 
driven by storms to this country, 
and baptised; and as he was not 
allowed to leave it, was recognised 
by men from the Orkneys and 
from Iceland. It is certainly a re- 
markable event in the literary his- 


tory of nations, that the oldest tra- 
ditions of the European North should, 
when menaced with destruction on 
the continent of Europe, have been 
deposited in Iceland, and there pre- 
served for the instruction of succeed- 
ing ages. It is now ascertained that 
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Iceland was the country visited by 
Columbus, and descri by him in 


his rare work On the Five Habitable 
Zones of the Earth, 1477. But that 
he heard there no tradition of the 
same nature with those which we 
have enumerated, may be inferred 
from the fact, that he sailed in his 
expedition to America from the Ca- 
nary Islands, in a south-west direc- 
tion. The consequences which fol- 
lowed this enterprise of a civilised 
people, were widely different from 
those of the first discovery of Ame- 
rica by the Norman adventurers. 
Though Columbus never contem- 
plated the discovery of a new conti- 
nent, though he and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci died in the firm persuasion 
that they had only visited Eastern 
Asia; nay, though cca believed 
that the sea gradually ees 
nearer and nearer to the sky until 
they touched each other; the praise 
bestowed upon him by the unani- 
mous voice of ages is not excessive. 
He pursued a certain object, and 
passing through the gates opened by 
the Tyrians and Coleus of Samos, 
by perseverance and resolution in- 
flexible, by surmounting dangers 
from which the most intrepid shrank, 
and obstacles which the most adven- 
turous had failed to overcome, he 
finally achieved his purpose. The 
glorious lines of Tasso, c. 15, stanza 
25, are due to such a man; and 
the passage cited by Humboldt from 
the Portuguese historian (which, 
though expressed in happier lan- 
guage, reminds us of the prejudice 
of those writers who think they shew 
their patriotism by denying the ge- 
nius of Napoleon), is a melanchol 
proof of the effect of national anti- 
thy in blinding the reason and 
infatuating the judgment. Columbus, 
when he sailed from the Azores, 
through an unexplored ocean, seek- 
ing, as he expressed it, ‘the East by 
the West,’ followed a settled and 
redetermined plan. He had on 
the chart given te him by the 
Florentine physician and astronomer, 
Paolo Toscanelli, 1477, and which, 
fifty-three years after his death, was 
in the possession of Las Casas. This 
was the Carta de Marea which Co- 
lumbus shewed to Alonzo de Pingon, 
25th September, 1492. If he had 
followed the advice of Toscanelli, 
Columbus would have taken a more 
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northern course, and have kept in 
the parallel of Lisbon; but in the 
hope of reaching Japan he kept in 
the latitude of Gomera, one of the 
Canary Islands, till alarmed at not 
reaching the land, which according 
to his calculations he ought to have 
met with 216 sea miles nearer to the 
east, he gave way to the importuni- 
ties of Alonzo de Pingon, and shaped 
his course to the south-west. And 
here occurs one of the most remark- 
able instances of the very trifling in- 
cidents which sometimes, under the 
control of Providence, change the 
face of nations and the universe. If 
Columbus had followed his own 
judgment, and continued his course 
towards the west, he would have 
fallen into the great Gulf Stream, 
and being carried to Florida, or 
perhaps Virginia, would have given 
to the country of the United States 
a Spanish and Catholic, instead of a 
Saxon and Protestant population. 
‘I feel within me,’ said Pingon to the 
admiral (el corazon me da) ‘some- 
thing that tells me we ought to sail 
in another course.’ 

This inspiration, however, was 
owing to a flight of parrots which 
he had seen bearing towards the 
S.W. It may fairly be said, there- 
fore, that these birds gave a dif- 
ferent direction to the destinies 
of mankind. But Columbus is also 
entitled to the praise of having 
first discovered a place where the 
magnetic line is without deviation. 
After remarking, that as soon as he 
is one hundred miles west of the 
Azores he finds a sudden change in 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
in the temperature of the air, and 
the appearance of the sea; he says,— 


I have observed these changes with ex- 
cessive care, and remarked that the com- 
pass (aguja de} mareaz), the declination 
of which was to the N.E., moves itself 
to the N.W.; and when I have passed 
this region, as one who surmounts a hill 
(como quien transpone una cuesta), I find 
a sea covered with such masses of weed, 
&c., that we expect the ships to run 
aground for want of water.. * * * * 
Again, at this limit the sea is calm and 
tranquil, and hardly ruffled by a breeze. 


- The glim so to speak, of truth, 
and the Scheees of discoveries, 
indicated in this sentence are very 
striking. The effects of latitude, the 
deviation of the magnet, the inflec- 
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tion of the isothermal line between 
the west coast of the new and the 
east coast of the old continent, with 
visions of physical geography, as 
vivid as they are correct, are 
shadowed forth in it. But the career 
of Columbus, and of the enterprising 
men who followed in his steps, is too 
well known to demand that we should 
dwell upon it. Against many and 
terrible difficulties they were forced 
to contend, superstition holding the 
mind of the world in bondage, while 
a newly-awakened spirit of enterprise 
operated as a constant spur to fresh 
bodily exertion. But truth prevailed 
in the end, as it ever will, and its 
course was mainly made clear by 
three men,—Albertus Magnus, born 
at Cologne, the master of Thomas 
Aquinas, and, therefore, mentioned 
in the Paradiso, canto xx. verse 93 ; 
Friar Bacon, of Ilchester, the most 
remarkable person of his age; and 
Vincent of Beauvais,— who, by their 
writings and example, more than any 
other of the lights of that age of 
dawn, contributed to promote a 
sounder and healthier system of phy- 
sical investigation. 

After the discovery of the conti- 
nent of America, and its extension 
from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn, 
the opening of the South Sea ranks 
as the most important addition of the 
age to the geographical knowledge 
of mankind. This event, which Co- 
lumbus had foretold ten years pre- 
viously to its occurrence, led to the 
knowledge of the west coast of the 
new and the eastern coast of the old 
continent, and put an end to the 
erroneous opinions which had hitherto 
prevailed touching the relative pro- 
portions of land and water on the 
globe. Heretofore the most liberal 
calculator allowed only two-fourths 
of fluid to one of solid land. Colum- 
bus regarded this as extravagant ; 
and Toscanelli, in his correspondence 
with the Admiral, renders it nar- 
rower still. Like Esdras, he supposed 
six-sevenths of our planet to be 
land; and, in the Jmago Mundi of 
Cardinal Petrus de Aliaco, a book 
which accompanied Columbus in his 
voyages, and from which, in his 
letters to Queen Isabella, he made 
large translations, the same notion 

insisted upon. Six years after 


was 
Balboa, wading up to his knees in 
ad taken possession 


the Pacific, 
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of it in the name of Castile, Ma- 

lian was navigating its waters. 
fic traversed the mighty ocean from 
S.E. to N.W. for 1500 geographical 
miles ; and, by an extraordinary for- 
tune, saw no land but two small un- 
inhabited islands, till he reached the 
Islas de los Ladrones and the Philip- 
pines. 

After the murder of Magellan in 
the island Zebu, Sebastian de Elcani 
completed, in his ship, the circum- 
navigation of the globe. Heentered 
the lohar of San Lucar, 1522. 
In 1527, an expedition under Alonzo 
de Saavedra had sailed from Mexico 
to the Moluccas, and Cortes corre- 

nded with the kings of Zebu and 
dore in the Asiatic archipelago. 
It is but a superficial and erro- 
neous view of human motives, which 

rds as the sole principle that 
animated these conquerors and dis- 
coverers the love of gold, or even 
religious fanaticism. There is a 
poetry in danger and enterprise 
which, for a time at least, prevails 
over the monotony and routine of 
vulgar life; and the freedom and 
magnanimity of the age in which 
these events took place—the only 

which can be set in compa- 
rison with the periods of classical 
antiquity—lent an unspeakable charm 
to perilous and remote voyages. 
The imagination, even of the vul- 
gar, was touched and captivated, 
the realities of life glowed with all 
the splendid colouring of romance ; 
the meanest Spanish peasant, who 
knew that he was the subject of an 
empire within the limits of which 
the sun never set, that he was the 
countryman of Cortes and the con- 
temporary of Columbus, must have 
felt his heart dilate with pride ; and a 
sense of dignity was communicated 
to the national character which 
generations of oppression and mis- 
government, of Bourbon kings and 
of Jesuit confessors, have not been 
able to destroy. 

We cannot agree with our illus- 
trious author, that the petty detail 
of the present age is a sufficient com- 
pensation for the loss of such thrilling 
and splendid objects. He who looks 
at the giant efforts of mankind in 
those days, at the sudden and mag- 
nificent increase of all the elements 
of civilisation and knowledge, might 
well have anticipated for Europe a 
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destiny far more glorious than she 
has since achieved; and, after the 
lapse of three centuries, a condition 
far more ennobling than that to 
which she can now lay claim. It 
seemed in that favoured age, as 
if all things were combining to illus- 
trate and to hasten the progress of 
mankind. In the same month when, 
after the battle of Otumba, Cortes 
led his troops against Mexico, Martin 
Luther,—with all his faults the great 
champion of intellectual freedom,— 
burnt the papal bulls at Wittenberg, 
and severed the first links of the 
chain which had so long bound his 
species to the earth. Then Leo- 
nardo da Vinci fathomed the depths 
of every science; and, by his ex- 
quisite art and inspiring eloquence, 
hastened the regeneration of the 
species. Then side by side with the 
return to light of the poets, orators, 
and historians of antiquity, came 
forth the most glorious monuments of 
Grecian art; the Laocoon, the Torso, 
the Apollo Belvedere, and the Me- 
dicean Venus; while Germany had 
her Holbein ; Italy, her Michel An- 
gelo, Titian, Raphael, Tasso, Ariosto, 
and Macchiavelli. The system of the 
universe was discovered by Coperni- 
cus, though not published, in the 
very year when Columbus died. 

The discovery of the real size and 
distribution of the earth was followed 
by discoveries in the heavens. That 
man should acquire a correct idea of 
the planet which he inhabits is by no 
means wonderful, but that he should 
carry his investigations into regions 
separated from him by intervals so 
vast as to set imagination at defiance, 
may well justify the expressions of 
astonishment which pour from the 
lips and pens of those who have stu- 
died his nature most attentively, and 
portrayed his infirmities with greatest 
success. 

What is an astronomical fact ? That 
a star has been seen in the heavens at a 
particular moment, and at a particular 
angle. What fact, separately con- 
sidered, can be less important? It 
was not the Chaldean shepherd or 
the Egyptian priest, but the Greek 
philosopher, who laid the foundation 
of astronomical science, by referring to 
certain general laws, the phenomena 
of diurnal movement. Astronomy be- 
gan to exist when man was first able, 
from observations methodised by 
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reason, to predict the time when the 
sun would rise, . any star would 
a at a icular time and place 
= id any It is this foresight, 
embodying the results of generalisa- 
tion, which, in the world of mind as 
well as of matter, in the speculations 
of the geometer as well as in the 
government of nations, distinguishes 
philosophy from erudition, and rea- 
son from routine,—the Montesquieus 
from the Eldons, and the Cromwells 
from the rulers of the day. 
Humboldt, before he enters upon 
the age of Kepler, Galileo, Bacon, 
Tycho Brahé, Descartes, Huyghens, 
Fermah, Newton, and Leibnitz, gives 
an account of a man who has identi- 
fied his name with the system of the 
universe. When Columbus disco- 
vered America, Copernicus was study- 
ing astronomy at Cracow. After six 
years’ residence in Italy, he returned 
again to that city, wholly engrossed 
with astronomical speculations. Hav- 
ing, by the influence of his uncle, 
Bishop of Ermland, been appointed 
Dean of Frauenburg, he continued 
for thirty-three years to labour at 
his work, De Revolutionibus Orbium 
Celestium. The first printed copy 
of it was brought to him on his 
death-bed ; he saw and touched it, 
but his thoughts were turned to 
other subjects, and he beheld it with 
indifference. It has been ne 
supposed that Copernicus, throug 
fear of provoking ecclesiastical in- 
dignation, ae put forward his 
discoveries as an hypothesis. This is 
a complete mistake, and is, indeed, 
directly contradicted by the dedica- 
tion of his work to Pope Paul III. 
He stigmatises the prevailing notion 
with regard to the immovability of 
the earth, as an absurd error, and 
censures the stupidity of those who 
entertained so ridiculous an opinion. 


‘If,’ says he, ‘ any foolish sciolists 
should draw from some perverted passages 
in Scripture weapons for an attack upon 
his doctrine, he will treat them with con- 
tempt and disregard. Mathematicians 
only are authorities on mathematical 
topics. The wretched nonsense which 
Lactantius has written upon this subject 
is well known. To shew how little he 
had to fear, he dedicates his work to the 
Father of the Church, for the Church 
itself may derive benefit from his calcula- 
tions for its calendar.’ 


Thus it was, that as chemistry and 
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botany were endured for the sake of 
medical knowledge, astronomy owed 
its toleration by the secular and spi- 
ritual authorities to its supposed con- 
nexion with astrology, and the aid it 
furnished for making tables for mov- 
able feasts. The war of reason against 
prejudice ought to be open and un- 
sparing, as it must be in the nature 
of things eternal and implacable. It 
is mere childishness—if we may imi- 
tate a splendid passage in Demos- 
thenes—to suppose that darkness will 
ever be the friend of light ; or that 
they who are supported by super- 
stition and ignorance will cease to 
wage war against those who desire 
the welfare and improvement of 
mankind. There isastriking passage 
in Copernicus, which seems to shew 
that the theory of gravitation floated 
before his mind. But it is still more 
remarkable that Anaxagoras should 
have said that the moon, if the im- 
pulse which urged it forward was to 
cease, would fall to the earth like a 
stone from a sling. Copernicus and 
his followers, not aware of the 
strength of their own cause, admitted 
some of the principles of their an- 
tagonists. ‘A ball,’ said the latter, 
‘dropped from the mast, does not 
fall at the foot of the mast, but be- 
hind it.’ The answer to this is, that 
the ball does fall at the foot of the 
mast. But, strange to say, so simple 
an appeal to experiment was not 
made ; and a solution was sought in 
the doctrine, that the motion was not 
natural. 

Tycho Brahé was the most illus- 
trious antagonist of the Copernican 
doctrine; and it is singular enough, 
though Humboldt does not mention 
the fact, that, by having first 
brought forward the true theory 
of comets, he should have furnished 
an unanswerable argument in its 
favour. For if the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem were true, Tycho Brahé’s 
theory of comets, in Fontenelle’s 

hrase, ‘ exposoit 'univers a étre cassé. 
enoeen in Tycho Brahé’s defence 
it should be said, that the arguments 
of the advocates of the Copernican 
theory were equally vicious and 
metaphysical with those of their ad- 
versaries. Thus, with regard to the 
ball, they admitted the reality of the 
fact, and endeavoured, by a scholastic 
subtlety, to escape from the logical 
inference furnished by it against the 
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motion of the earth. Even after the 
demonstrations of Galileo, Gassendi 
was obliged to perform a particular 
experiment in the port of Marseilles 
to convince these obstinate Peripate- 
tics. 

The experiment of Richer at Ca- 
yenne in 1672, when he found that 
the pendulum which swung seconds 
at Paris did not swing them at the 
equator, furnished—as the mere pro- 
tuberance of the earth would not 
account entirely for the phenomenon, 
and the residue of it must, therefore, 
be explained by a centrifugal force—a 
conclusive proof in favour of Coper- 
nicus, even if the astronomical argu- 
ments had been set aside. The three 
most direct arguments for the Co- 
pernican theory, drawn from the 
celestial phenomena, are the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes, the stationary 
and retrograde appearances exhibited 
bytheplanetary motions, and the aber- 
ration of light as discovered by Brad- 
ley, which last phenomenon is the most 
unanswerable and mathematically de- 
cisive of the whole. Kepler followed 
Tycho, and rivalled Copernicus. His 
wonderful genius was equalled by his 

tience. On the 8th of May, 1618, 
S discovered that the squares of the 
periodic times are to each other as 
the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun. His discovery that 
the planets move round the sun in 
ellipses, of which the sun is the focus, 
cleared the Copernican system from 
the eccentric cycles and epicycles 
with which it was still encum- 
bered. But an accidental discovery 
of the telescope in Holland, 1608, 
led to results beyond any which 
human genius had before been 
able to anticipate. Galileo, who 
heard of this at Venice, 1609, ap- 
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plied himself to various combinations 
of lenses, and succeeded at last in 
finding one which magnified thirty- 
two times. He discovered four of 
the satellites of Jupiter ; he directed 
his telescope to the moon, and made 
those discoveries to which Milton has 
so beautifully alluded; he found 
the spots in the sun; and by observ- 
ing the horned figure of Venus and 
the gibbosity of Mars, he added to 
the evidence of the Copernican sys- 
tem, and verified the prediction of 
its author, who had said, with un- 
equalled sagacity, ‘ that if the sense 
of sight were sufficiently strong, we 
should see Venus and Mercury ex- 
hibiting phases like those of the 
moon.’ No triumph could be more 
complete ; it roused the jealousy of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. In 1633 
Galileo was obliged to disavow his 
belief in the motion of the earth. 
‘Eighty years, said the indignant 
Kepler, ‘have passed away, during 
which the doctrine of Copernicus has 
been taught without interruption ; 
and now that new proofs of it are 
discovered, and new arguments ob- 
trude themselves in its favour, ar- 
guments and proofs utterly unknown 
to the ecclesiastical judges, the teach- 
ing of the system is prohibited.’ 

Among the great names of this 
century must be numbered Cassini, 
a ag Childrey, Horrox (whose 
early death was probably as great a 
loss as science has ever been called 
on to deplore), Hevelius, and Des- 
cartes. There was yet wanting one 
man to crown its glory, one discovery 
to complete the lucid and harmonious 
whole. That man was Isaac Newton, 
and that discovery was the Law of 
Gravitation. 
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TO A BEREAVED MOTHER. 


{ RIEVE not, fond mother, for thy boy departed 
To brighter worlds. Shed no sad tears for him ; 
Be not at his long absence heavy-hearted ; 
Let not thine eye of faith and hope grow dim : 
Oh, do not weep for him! 


Where he has gone in fancy strive to follow; 
Behold him in the robes of light arrayed; 
Think how earth’s joys are transient, vain, and hollow, 
How soon they wither, waste away, and fade, 
Like sunlight into shade. 


Think that one day in yon bright realm thou ‘lt meet him, 
Gems on his brow, a green palm in his hand: 
Oh, then, the bliss with which thou’lt haste to greet him, 
Shining so brightly, midst the white-robed band 
In that celestial land! 


Strong in thy faith, and by sweet hope supported, 
Dost thou not feel that he is still thine own, 
As, when on earth, by thy loved side he sported, 
When voice and footstep to thine ear were known, 
Though to his God he’s flown ? 


He ne’er shall know those cares and griefs distressing, 
Which mankind suffer in this vale of tears ; 
He's now secure of the Eternal Blessing ! 
Freed from all troubles, sorrows, griefs, or fears, 
Where never sin appears ! 


Yet cold’s the heart, and selfish is the bosom, 
That feels no chord struck when, at morning hour, 
A budding rose we trusted to see blossom, 
No more sheds fragrance round its native bower, 
But now is Heaven’s own flower. 


Still there is something beautiful and glorious 
In knowing that a freed soul has gone in 
To heavenly mansions: by Christ’s death victorious, 
Washed in the Lamb’s blood from all stains of sin, 
And made all pure within. 


Cease, then, to mourn! Thy loved one only sleepeth, 
And is not dead—for Christ has burst the tomb ; 
Yea, even now, a watch, perchance, he keepeth, 
Thy guardian angel, sent in days of gloom, 
Thy spirit to illume! 


To keep a long and holy guard above thee. ... 
Hark! Hear'’st thou not the rustling of his wings ? 
Do not these sounds, like sweetest music, move thee ? 
Hush! For e’en now thy little angel sings 
Of Heav'n, and heav’nly things! 


Grieve then no more for thy dear child departed 
To brighter worlds. Shed no sad tears for him ; 
Be not at his long absence heavy-hearted ; 
Let not thine eye of faith and hope grow dim : 
Oh, weep no more for him! 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXVIII. 
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THE GUERILLA. 


Cuarter V. 


THE TWELVE APOSTLES. 


HE audacity with which the par- 
7 tidas penetrated the cantonments, 
and entered the great cities garri- 
soned by a suspicious and ever-watch- 
ful enemy, would appear too roman- 
tic for belief, had not the cireum- 
stances under which these daring re- 
connoissances were made been taken 
into consideration. As a matter of 

olicy, the more moderate of the 
‘rench party endeavoured to conci- 
liate the lower classes of the Span- 
jards, so far, at least, as to induce 
them to come with supplies to the 
markets; and no matter what risk of 
being plundered and insulted they 
might incur in going and returning, 
still, under the eye of a garrison 
staff, they were safe when within the 
lines. Themselves of the humblest 
caste, with but few exceptions, the 
guerillas had merely to lay aside the 
brigand, and re-assume the dress and 
bearing of what they originally were 
—mere peasants ; and, in a crowd of 
country people, the most jealous sen- 
tinel would not suspect them to be 
aught but what they pretended. 

The Saltador and his companion, 
however, were men of different mould. 
The former had the decided air that 
belongs to gentle birth,—the latter, 
that nondescript assurance which is 
supposed to be as indispensable to a 
myrmidon of the law as the pen to 
his employer. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to approach Madrid in 
open day would have been a dan- 
gerous experiment; but now their 
appearance was in keeping with their 
vocation, and the flippancy with 
which Francisco replied to the ques- 
tions of the patrols brought the 
pseudo-lackeys safely to the city 
gates. As they came along, sundry 
passing observations touching their 
personal appearance at times were 
overheard. Every dragoon they met 
agreed that a uniform would well 
become the Saltador; while it was 
affirmed, and without contradiction, 
that the man, olim a disciple of the 
law, would look exceedingly interest- 
ing on the gallows. Now, Francisco 


was naturally superstitious, and the 
expedition he was embarked in being 
oné that might terminate in a dislo- 
cation of the neck to him, these 
passing remarks were by no means 
agreeable. Like a sensible Christian, 
however, he pretended not to over- 
hear what he did not like, and jogged 
on in peace to his destination. 

It was still early in the evening, 
when the bold adventurers found 
themselves within the walls ; and as 
hours must elapse before their ser- 
vices upon royalty would be required, 
the Saltador demanded, ‘ How and 
where the interval should be spent ?’ 
No man admired the ease of an inn 
more than Francisco, and, accordingly, 
he led the way to a favourite hostel- 
rie, named after the Twelve Apostles. 

‘There is not a better stoup of 
wine to be found in the province; 
and let a cat but sneeze in Madrid, 
there you will learn the full particu- 
lars. There is good gossip, and good 
drink, ay, and a good welcome while 
the purse stands, and what more 
would a man require?’ 

There were times and circumstances 
when the Saltador would have been 
the commander, but now he sub- 
mitted in all things to his abler ally, 
and, following the pretty page, en- 
tered a venta, excellent in reputation 
touching wine, while in saintly pro- 
tection it embraced the holy brother- 
hood in a bundle. 

‘I could have brought ye,’ said 
the lawyer’s clerk, ‘to half-a-dozen 
single saints, all excellent in their 
way, and on the least of them a sin- 
ner might depend ; but here, thanks 
to Our Lady of grace, you are under 
the especial protection of a dozen.’ 

‘Brother Francisco, returned the 
Saltador, with a smile, ‘in my poor 
opinion, our own mother-wit and 
ready hands will stand us in better 
stead than all the batch united : be- 
sides, honest friend (exeuse the mis- 
nomer in calling thee honest), the 
adage is hard against thee,—‘ Too 
many cooks spoil the soup ;’ and if, 
between two stools, men tumble, what 
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chances have they when it is diffi- 
cult to decide on which of a dozen 
blessed knees the sinner shall deposit 
his carcass ? But in with thee, and 
remember youth and innocence, mean- 
ing thereby myself, are under thy 
protection.’ 

That evening the great room of 
the venta was fully occupied, and the 
only vacant bench was taken by 
Francisco and his friend. The usual 
demand for refreshments was an- 
swered by the host in person ; he re- 
cognised his morning guest at a 

lance; and, in truth, any body who 
ad once seen the handsome page 
was not likely to forget him. 

‘Ah! thou hast had a ramble 
through the city ?’ he said, as he ad- 
dressed the companion of the Salta- 
dor. ‘Ay, and if I guess rightly, 
found the kinsman that you went in 
quest of:’ and he eyed the guerilla 
chief. ‘Thy old friend and fellow- 
servitor will be here anon, and you 
are to wait until Senhor Barnardine 
shall call to bring you with him to 
the villa.’ 

‘Coming, honourable sirs, he 
exclaimed, rushing to another table, 
where a couple of French hussars 
and a cuirassier of the Garde Royale 
were quietly indulging. 

‘ Misfortune,’ if the Spanish saw be 
true, ‘makes men acquainted with 
strange bedfellows ;’ and would a man 
have a bird’s-eye glance at what the 
world is composed of, let him go to an 
inn; that there he will find the warm- 
est welcome, is a fallacy ; but there, 
no doubt, in human character he 
may speculate extensively; and so, 
before he had sat five minutes in 
the Twelve Apostles, thought the 
Saltador. 

At another bench, and a little re- 
moved from the dragoons, three 
countrymen were drinking. They 
were wood and charcoal dealers, and 
merely waited until their mules had 
rested to resume their journey home. 
Of the sine nomine turba, a dozen 
were scattered here and there, while, 
on a sort of settle in the corner, a 
better-@ressed man than the rest was 
indolently resting his head upon his 
hand, with a half-finished flask of 
Malaga at his elbow. 

The doctrine of fascination has its 
sceptics and its believers; and, on the 

resent occasion, there was evidence 
in its fayour. From the slumbering 
stranger, who, regardless of the mat- 
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ters debated earnestly at each table, 
resolutely preserved a most apathetic 
indifference, the companion of the 
Saltador could not wi his eyes. 

‘Saltador, he murmured in a 
whisper, ‘I don’t like that man. 
Should we be discovered, down goes 

‘I differ with you. In that case, 
the movement will be upwards,’ re- 
turned his companion, drily. 

‘A plague upon thee!’ said Fran- 
cisco. I believe, as a Christian man, 
that you would jest upon the gal- 
lows. Is he sleeping ?” 

‘Not he, faith. I see the flashing 
of a keen black eye between the 
a fingers, and, by the Virgin! 

‘rancisco, the glance is fixed steadily 
on you. Some old acquaintance, for 
a hundred! overjoyed to see an an- 
cient friend once more in good health 
and spirits in the capital.’ 

* May the saints forbid it! But 
here comes my honest camarado ;’ 
and, as he aan the door opened, 
and the royal deputy comptroller of 
the palace keys bustled across the 
room, and placed himself on the 
bench beside the partidas. 

‘Here, and in good time, I see. 
Guzman, I knew I could trust thee ; 
thy native town was warrant for thy 
faith. I never:knew aught that was 
evil come from Toledo yet.’ 

‘J did, returned a deep voice from 
the next table; and for the first time 
the stranger, whose covert scrutiny 
had sorely discomposed Francisco 
while making his observations en 
embuscade, now turned the full light 
of his countenance upon the startled 
lawyer ; and certainly, if a sparkle of 
the eye had caused previous alarm, 
the full exhibition of the stranger's 
face was by no means calculated to 
allay it. In his own band there 
were, as Francisco had hitherto be- 
lieved, no scarcity of ill-visaged indi- 
viduals, but he now opined that the 
man with the flask of Malaga at his 
elbow was decidedly the vgliest 
Christian within the realm of Spain. 

Scarcely above middle height, the 
stranger in proportions was gigantic. 
A large head, square shoulders, am- 
ple chest, a wrist and hand a smith 
might envy,—all spoke herculean 
strength. An extensive sword cut 
traversed the face from the left tem- 
ple to the opposite cheek, damaging 
the eye and nose severely; a large 
ak swart complexion, and a pro- 
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fusion of coal-black hair, coarse as 
the bristles of a wild boar, completed 
a most unprepossessing exterior. 

‘You are from Toledo?’ he con- 
tinued. ‘I have friends there, of 
whose weal and health I have heard 
nought for many a day. With your 
leave, I'll move my bottle closer, and 
trouble you with a few inquiries.’ 

Without, however, waiting the per- 
mission he requested, he coolly took 
an opposite bench at the table, and 
made the fourth of a partie carrée. 

‘In the devil's name, what shall 
we do?’ said the unfortunate lackey, 
in a whisper, to his companion. I 
never was in Toledo in my life,— 
what shall I do?” 

‘Answer promptly,’ returned the 
Saltador, in an undervoice. ‘ Kill all 
his acquaintances, and I will help 
thee out.’ 

‘There was the worthy Alcalde, 
Don Juan Moralez,’ said the stran- 
ger. ‘I trust that upright magis- 
trate is well ?” 

‘He's dead,’ gasped Francisco ; 
and short as the sentence was, it 
seemed almost to choke him in the 
delivery. 

‘Dead!’ exclaimed the stranger, 
with marked astonishment, ‘ why, 
Don Juan wasa hale and hearty man. 
I should not guess his age beyond 
fifty, or, at most, a year or two on the 
wrong side of it. What did he die 
of? Excellent man! how I mourn 
his loss!’ and, to cure grief, the 
stranger emptied the flask of Malaga, 
and called for a successor to it, while 
Francisco’s impudence, although in- 
doctrinated in the law, utterly de- 
serted him. 

‘His death was very melancholy, 
observed the Saltador, between delib- 
erate puffs of his cigar, and coming 
most opportunely to the rescue. 

‘Indeed!’ replied the ill-visaged 
stranger, with en inquiring look. 

‘He was tossed by a mad bull,’ 
returned the Saltador, with unabashed 
assurance. 

‘May the Virgin save us! And 
where might this sad accident have 
occurred ?” 

* At his own hall door, and in the 
presence of his distracted daughter,’ 
said the Saltador. 

* His own hall door? Impossible! 
His house is encompassed, as thou 
knowest, with a court-yard.’ 

‘Yes, but if careless servants will 
leave the gates ajar, what is there to 
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prevent mad bulls from running in? 
observed the guerilla, with a length- 
ened puff. 

‘But you named a daughter ;— 
why, Don Juan was never married.’ 

‘ We're finished — dished.— de- 
stroyed, root and branch !’ eres 
Francisco, in a whisper to himself. 
‘Could he not have tossed the Alcalde 
quietly, without the addition of a 
distracted daughter ?” 

But, with matchless impudence, the 
Saltador parried this second home- 
thrust. Lowering his voice, and look- 
ing round like a man about to dis- 
close a secret, he coolly replied to the 
inquiry, by intimating that gentle- 
men without wives occasionally have 
daughters. None knew who the 
young lady’s mother was; some said 
that she was a washerwoman, and 
others, a runaway nun. 

‘And yet,’ said the stranger, ele- 
vating his eyes to the ceiling, ‘ what 
a character for morality he bore? 
How is Senhor Rodriguez, the weal- 
thy oil-merchant ?’ 

Francisco, with great difficulty, 
communicated the sad news that he 
too had been gathered to his fathers. 

‘Holy Saint Nicholas!’ and the 
stranger crossed himself, ‘José Ro- 
driguez dead! Friend, art thou cer- 
tain thy tale is true ?’ 

Francisco trembled as the search- 
ing eye of the stranger turned its 
lightening glance on his; but again 
his cooler comrade relieved him. 

‘Quite true. Poor man! had his 
constitution been made of iron, he 
could not have stood it longer.’ 

‘Stood what ?’ inquired the stran- 
ger, sharply. 

‘A ddeking bout of six weeks,— 
Sundays and saints’ days included.’ 

‘Corpo de Dios!’ exclaimed the 
querist. ‘When I was in Toledo, 
three years ago, Don José had never 
drank three glasses at a sitting in his 
life !’ 

‘Ay, that was the thing that as- 
tonished every body, that a man of 
steady habits like the oil-merchant 
should go to the devil all at once.’ 

* And how does worthy Gil Perez, 
the little canon ? What a merry soul 
it is!’ 

Before Francisco had time to trans- 
late Gil Perez to a state of beatitude, 
voices before pitched high in argu- 
ment at the table where the dragoons 
were drinking, broke into a still 
louder tone. 
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‘I tell ye,’ said the cuirassier, ‘ the 
brigand who hanged the postmaster 
was the dark scoundrel they nick- 
name Empecinado.’ 

‘Pardon,’ screamed the hussar. 
‘It was that fellow his lieutenant 
—him whom they call the Saltador.’ 

Francisco threw a sly glance, and 
one that he imagined was totally un- 
observed, at his confederate; but 
there he deceived himself: the stran- 
ger had remarked it. 

‘I say,’ roared the cuirassier, ‘it 
was Diez! 

‘And I say that it was the jumping 
fellow !’ said the hussar. 

‘And I assert,’ returned the young 
guerilla, taking part in the conver- 
sation, ‘that it was neither the one 
nor the other. The personage who 
strapped up two men of letters,— 
namely, a priest and a postmaster, to 
the arm of an oak, was a gentleman 
known by the title of Medico.’ 

Every eye in the chamber turned 
from the disputants tothe rash partida. 

‘You seem to speak with some au- 
thority on this question, friend,’ said 
the cuirassier, rising and advancing 
to the table. ‘Who are you?’ 

Well was it for the Saltador that 
the protecting wing of royalty was 
over him, and that he enjoyed the 
eee of a deputy king’s porter. 

omaso at once ended all inquiry, by 
assuring the dragoons that the per- 
son addressed was altogether beyond 
suspicion; nay more— pardon the 
honest man for poetic license! — 
an individual especially selected, by 
royal appointment, to wait that very 
evening upon his majesty. 

‘But Heaven help me! I had half 
forgotten that divers condiments for 
the royal supper are to be sought for 
in the next street, and that I had 
promised Barnardine to expend this 
dollar to the best advantage. Come, 
Guzman, he will speedily return.’ 

Were the truth confessed, never 
was an invitation more gratefully ac- 
cepted than the under-porter’s by 
his protégé. The dragoons also called 
a reckoning and decamped, while 
sundry muleteers and charcoal mer- 
chants took their departure. <A 
noisy group of some half-dozen oc- 
cupied the further corner of the 
room ; the singular-looking stranger 
and the young partida held posses- 
sion of the opposite one, and both 
looked for half a minute with fixed 
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attention at the other. A more scru- 
tinising glance never came from a 
black eye, that rather perforated than 
investigated, like the unknown’s ; 
while the cool indifference with which 
it was returned by the young guerilla 
rendered a visual power, that had 
never before been wanting, in the 
present instance ineffective. 

‘ Think you, friend, said the 
stranger, after a long pause, and in a 
low voice, ‘that thy Toledo story 
passes current ?” 

‘If it be satisfactory to you, Sen- 
hor, I trust it will.’ 

‘And fancy you me such an ass as 
to believe in mad bulls and dis- 
tracted daughters ? Why, my friends 
were all imaginary! I was never in 
Toledo in my life,’ observed the black 
man, with a smile. 

‘Curious coincidence!’ returned 
the Saltador, all unmoved. ‘Nor I 
either.’ 

Both laughed outright. 

‘Come, confide in me what I know 
already,’ said the man with the scar 
across his face. ‘ Saltador! what de- 
vil’s errand has brought thee to Ma- 
drid ?” 

‘I presume, if the personage you 
name is connected with it, it must be 
to make thy acquaintance,’ returned 
the guerilla. ‘ But you give me a 
name Iam not entitled to. I am no- 
thing more nor less than a simple 
lackey.’ 

‘Would you,’ said the dark stran- 
ger, ‘have me a friend or enemy ?” 
and while he pronounced the latter 
word, his brows contracted, as if to 
add terror to the alternative. The 
intended effect, however, was lost on 
the gentleman from Toledo; for, 
taking a broken wine-cork from the 
table, he coolly chuckedit on the floor. 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘ will pretty accu- 
rately designate the value I attach to 
the one or to the other; and he 
coolly sipped his Xerez. 

‘Know ye who I am?’—and the 
stranger scowled. 

‘Not I,’ replied the guerilla, and 
he eyed the dark guest from head to 
foot. ‘Might I guess from air and 
look, a butcher, probably.’ 

‘Not far from the mark. I am 
Raphael Munaz, the public execu- 
tioner. Look to thyself, Saltador !” 
So saying, he rose, nodded to the gue- 
rilla, flung his reckoning on the 
table, and hastily left the room. 
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Cuapter VI. 


AN INTERRUPTED WEDDING. 


‘May the saints pity and preserve 
us!’ groaned the guondam lawyer and 
may lackey, as he sunk upon the 

mch beside the Saltador, and com- 
menced a series of manual operations 
on breast and forehead, interspersing 
his general appeals to the beatified 
brigade above, with especial requests 
to some favourites among the noble 
army of martyrs, for personal deli- 
verance. 

‘Holla!’ exclaimed his companion, 
‘are ye about to turn monk, or have 
ye met the devil?’ 

‘The devil! wasthe reply. ‘That 
awful man, whose numerous and re- 
spected acquaintances you drank to 
death, or gored with mad bulls for 
my sins, I ran against him in the 
courtyard! ‘Francisco,’ says he, ‘I 
shall be happy to meet ye shortly.’ 
*Too much honour, sir,’ and I bowed 
to the ground. ‘ Not at all, my son; 
it will be merely in the way of busi- 
ness, Tell thy master,—I mean the 
Saltador, to recollect that I shall ex- 
pect his company in the Strada Cam- 

anella.’ I all but fainted, hearing 
1im talk of you as familiarly as if he 
had been present at your christening. 
Madre de Dioz! who can he be?” 

‘A right jovial camarado, and 
also a first-rate artiste.’ 

‘Artiste! by’r Lady! He looks the 
bravo rather,’ groaned the lawyer. 

‘No, no! Raphael Munaz can 
never be mistaken. He bears upon 
his countenance the very imprint of 
professional superiority. There’s not 
a man in Spain can hold a candle to 
him.’ 

‘At what ?’ asked the alarmed dis- 
ciple of the law. 

‘Carrying out what thou formerly 
commenced, Francisco. At a twist 
of the garotte, or the splicing of a 
halter, Raphael is unrivalled.’ 

*Raphael,—Raphael Munaz!’ ex- 
claimed the terrified partida. ‘Oh, 
Lord! the first hangman in the 
world, and he wants me in the wa 
of business! I'm a lost man, that’s 
certain.” 

‘Hush! here are thy friends. 
Take comfort, Francisco,—if thou 
and I are stretched an inch or two, it 
will not be for picking up a string of 
beggarly mules, but for a daring 
snatch at the Lord’s anointed.’ 


The captain’s mattre d’ hotel hurried 
his new recruits to a calesh that was 
waiting at the door, and while the 
partidas and Barnardine embarked in 
the vehicle, Tomaso gave the royal 
attendants his parting instructions 
for the proper discharge of those 
honourable duties which that even- 
ing they, lucky men, were selected 
to perform. Off drove the calesh,— 
and in a quarter of an hour the chief 
butler and his valuable assistants 
were safely deposited at the country 
house of Captain le Clerc. 

Had aught been wanted to point a 
silent but instructive lesson of what 
will every day be seen in a country 
subjugated by the sword, the villa of 
Aranjuez might have been happily 
selected. Three years before, there 
was not a country house for leagues 
around Madrid that was comparable 
to this beautiful retirement. On its 
grounds, its gardens, its decoration, 
and its furniture, the wealth of a 
rich manufacturer, thrifty in every 
thing besides, had been lavished in 
profusion. When warned by the 
signs of the times, the founder of 
Aranjuez determined to quit the 
country, all that was portable and 
removable was secretly sent away; 
and when the French detachment 
took possession, they found that in- 
tended spoliation had been antici- 
pated —a beautiful shell attesting 
what this luxurious retreat must once 
have been, before it had been de- 
nuded of its valuables by its fugitive 
proprietor. Mortified that the owner 
of Aranjuez and his property were 
utterly beyond their grasp, they 
wantonly completed the dismantle- 
ment of the deserted villa; and when, 
by confiscation, it came into possesion 
of the intended king, its tarnished 
cornices and frescoed ceilings, now 
half defaced, presented a sad contrast 
to the former magnificence of a place 
that wealth and taste had created for 
the ruthless invader to destroy. 

Although its glory had departed, 
still Aranjuez, as a property, was 
valuable. Of his mistresses,—and 
their name was legion,—El Rey José 
found Dojia Inez de Cordova the 
most exacting and unmanageable of 
the fair brigade. Scandal whispered 
that a former liaison had existed be- 
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tween the lady and the gy hussar. 
The parties were delicately sounded. 
Doiia Inez consented to enter into 
the holy estate; and Captain Le 
Clerc, prudently balancing the lady’s 
appanage against her escapade, paid 
homage at the shrine of beauty, and 
in due time became the fortunate 
r of the royal favourite. 

The Saltador and his companion 
had been conducted by Barnardine 
to the salle & manger, where, as he 
graciously intimated, their duties 
would be restricted tothe buffet, while 
the service of the salon should be 
performed by himself, and sundry 
auxiliaries especially engaged for the 
occasion. When left alone, the par- 
tidas examined the apartment, and 
agreed that the supper-table, in its 
arrangements, displayed more inge- 
nuity than profusion, and that the 
most had been made of the silver on 
the sideboard, of which the few arti- 
cles of any value had been originally 
designed for the uses of the church. 
There were other causes besides cu- 
riosity which led to a close inspection 
of the chamber ; and this must be 
cautiously effected, for Barnardine, 
to whom the reception of a king and 
the conduct of a marriage-feast had 
been intrusted,—in the discharge of 
these honourable but onerous du- 
ties, appeared ubiquitous; for this 
moment he was in the salon, the 
next in the supper-room, and the 
third, in remoter regions, where the 
cuisinerie was in progress, lauding 
and objurgating as it seemed good to 
him. A most important consideration 
for a soldier is, to secure a safe re- 
treat ; and while the maitre dhétel 
paid a flying visit to the kitchen, the 
guerillas drew back the fastenings of 
a lattice, and satisfied themselves 
that a tangled wilderness of shrubs, 

4 Where once a garden smiled, 
could be gained by an easy jump. 

This military reconnoissance being 
effected, Francisco beckoned the Sal- 
tador to approach the folding doors 
which connected the salle & manger 
with the salon, and which, in his 
last hurried transit from one chamber 
to the other, the chief butler had left 
unclosed. The state reception-room 
was brilliantly lighted ; an elevated 

ir was prepared for the accommo~ 
dation of royalty while there assem- 
bled; the bride elect and her vir- 
gin attendants were splendidly ar- 
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rayed to undergo the coming cere- 
mony. The gallant captain and a 
couple of his friends completed the 
company. 

With up-turned lip, the Saltador 
looked at the preparations to welcome 
the pseudo-king, and ‘there was @ 
laughing devil in his eye,’ when he 
fancied in what ‘admired disorder’ 
the evening’s festivities might termi- 
nate. Next moment the ubiquitous 
butler advanced to the supper-room, 
—closed the doors,—made a hasty 
survey,—adjusted a salt-cellar,—and 
vanished like a ghost. 

Presently the rolling of wheels 
and the trampling of horsemen were 
heard, and the Saltador listened with 
breathless attention. ‘ All’s right,” 
he muttered to hiscomrade. ‘Coach- 
horses and cavalry, they cannot ex« 
ceed a score.’ 

The partida was correct in his cal- 
culation. A single carriage brought 
Joseph and his attendants, and a 
dozen lancers formed the king’s small 
escort. 

The functionaries who accompanied 
their monarch were happily adapted 
to attend the ceremonial. The re- 
spectable position in the royal house- 
hold that M. Tardieu held was per- 
fectly similar to that which Progers 
occupied in the court of our second 
Charles. Colonel Donadieu was 
‘blessed with a fair wife,’ and Captain 
St. Aubyn claimed a beautiful co- 
ryphée as sister. Never were a king 
and courtiers in better keeping with 
each other; and the occasion of the 
oe visit was in happier keeping 
still. 

The mockery of marriage was en- 
acted, and vows, ‘false as dicer’s 
oaths,’ were interchanged between a 
mercenary soldier and worthless wo- 
man. The sweet hour 7’ the night 
was now to follow; the banquet was 
served, and the royal roué led in the 
blooming bride. ‘Two massive can- 
delabra, each holding many wax can- 
dies, illuminated the supper-table 
and buffet. They had been formed 
for different purposes; and silver 
sconces which once had lighted up @ 
shrine now shed their lustre on a 
scene of profligacy. 

The king seemed in glorious spirits, 
and felt that he had been delivered 
from a wa woman who had 
wearied him even to disgust. The 
lady’s mood, however, was any thing 
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put hilarious—her vanity was wound- 
ed—her marriage was celebrated with 
“maimed rites;’ for what honour 
did a monarch’s presence confer upon 
a ceremony to which, under the 
shade of night, he came skulking like 
a house-breaker ? 

But Barnardine was sorely to be 
pitied. All that contrivance could 
do had been done, but still there 
were deficienciesin the ménage and the 
gaucheries in attendance. An unex- 
pected call for some condiment not in 
the room obliged him to leave the 
presence, and, at that ill-timed mo- 
ment, the buffet was placed in re- 
quest, and Rhenish wine demanded 
by the lips of majesty. 

He who (could his own account 
be credited) had once been page of 
honour to the canon of Toledo, took 
the flask, and essayed to obey the 
royal mandate; but his hand shook 
violently, and for one drop that en- 
tered the glass, three fell upon the 
board, while his teeth rattled like 
castanets. His desperate agitation 
must have been remarked, had any 
eye looked in the direction; and, to 
mask his comrade’s want of confi- 
dence, the Saltador took the salyer 
from the trembling hand of his bro- 
ther of the buffet, and boldly ad- 
vanced to execute the order of the 
monarch. 

Without the formality of milita 
setting-up, the easy assurance wit 
which the partida approached the 
king’schair arrested general attention. 
If his was not the measured step of 
the soldier, it was still further re- 
moved from the noiseless shuffle of 
the lackey, and all, majesty not ex- 
cepted, favoured him with a passing 
observation. ‘ Merrie monarchs ’— 
that being the softened appellative for 
roué kings—relax their royalty in 
private. Joseph was no exception; 
and the great pleasure of his life was 
a scene of private indulgence like the 
present, where, amid a profligate 
company, he might follow the free 
bent of inclination, without fearing 
that forgotten dignity should en- 
counter a disapproving look. 

‘Inez, whence got ye this strapping 
lackey ?’ said the king, eyeing the 
Saltador from head to foot. 

‘I really cannot answer your ma- 
jesty. I had hoped that you would 

ave been more suitably attended; 
but, in his disappointment, I believe 
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Captain Le Clerc was obliged to send 
at random to the streets, and content 
himself with any wanderer who 
could be found.’ 

‘Had his companion been like the 
person shaking beside the buffet,’ ob- 
served Colonel Donadieu, ‘I should 
have said that the supernumeraries 
had been drafted from the hospital. 
Has that fellow, Le Clerc, got ague ? 
I'm in a perfect shiver by only look- 
ing at him,—and lord! how ugly 
he is!’ 

While this flattering observation 
reached Francisco’s ears, his com- 
panion was subjected to a cross-fire 
of interrogatories. 

‘ What services have ye been in ?’ 
said the king. 

‘None, an please your majesty,— 
save that of a reverend canon of To- 
ledo,’ returned the partida. 

‘And did a fellow of thews and 
sinews fit for a cuirassier,’ inquired 
the brother of the coryphée, ‘ waste 
time in attendance on an idle monk ? 
Shame on thee, man! I will make 
thee a soldier even yet.’ 

The buffeteer shook his head, and 
tacitly declined the offer. 

‘And why not?’ said Captain St. 
Aubyn. ‘A sword surely would be- 
come a man’s hand better than a sal- 
ver. What objection have ye? 

‘ An insurmountable one,’ returned 
the partida, unabashed; ‘I have been 
a coward from my cradle.’ 

‘A beautiful reply!’ said Fran- 
cisco to himself. ‘ His impudence is 
beyond all price.’ 

But the Saltador's ordeal was not 
yet passed, and an unhappy mistake 
ad nearly ruined him in royal esti- 

mation as a serving man, as his own 
confession to Captain St. Aubyn had 
disqualified him, in his opinion, alto- 
gether, for, when presenting wine to 
the king, of his majesty’s elbows the 
partida chose the wrong one. 

‘Had the worthy canon his wine 
served thus ?’ and the king smiled at 
the buffeteer’s mistake. 

‘Royal Sir,—excuse my error,’ re- 
turned the Saltador. ‘ His reverence 
was left-handed, and hence I fre- 
quently forget myself.’ 

It was past nine o'clock, and, at 
ten, the royal abduction was to be at- 
tempted. Barnardine had resumed 
his ministry, and although the Salta- 
dor had retired from active waiting, 
in Francisco's belief, he had not car- 
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ried back to the buffet the golden 
opinious of the company. Whispers 
were interchanged,—a slip of pen- 
cilled paper passed from Colonel 
Donadieu to the host, and, in another 
minute, Captain Le Clerc quitted the 
room, and signalled his maitre @’hétel 
to follow. Discreetly as the order 
was intimated, by a glance, it did not 
—_ the observation of the partidas. 

‘We shall be safe in the hands of 
Senhor Munaz in five minutes, 
groaned the lawyer, sotto voce. 

‘ Not if you turn over the lights on 
the buffet, as quickly as I shall upset 
those upon the table ;’ and the Salta- 
dor nodded, with a smile, to his con- 
federate. ‘There is an unfastened 
casement, a soft shrubbery, and a 
jump of six feet. Be ready; dash 
out the lattice, and when I place roy- 
alty in the dark, down with your 
candelabrum. Sudden action alone 
can save us: courage and the dag- 
ger! and, I'll pledge my life, Munaz 
will even yet miss a job!’ 

As the last word passed his lips, 
the trampling of horses fell on the 
keen ear of the Saltador. 

‘Ha! cavalry advancing!’ he whis- 
pered. 

‘Our friends ?’ said his companion, 
anxiously. 

‘No,’ returned the fearless par- 
tida, without betraying the least emo- 
tion. ‘For friends, they are far too 
numerous, and much too soon; nerve 
thyself for action. Ere five minutes 
pass, thou wilt be free as air, or the 
property of the hangman.’ 

While speaking, the movement of 
a large body of horsemen was heard 
distinctly, and the king, in evident 
alarm and surprise, directed St. Au- 
byn to ascertain who they were; but, 
before the aide-de-camp could obey 
the royal mandate, the door flew 
open, and the remarkable and repul- 
sive figure of Raphael Munaz filled 
the entrance. 

‘Treason, my liege!’ exclaimed 
the dreadful functionary. ‘Saltador, 
I arrest thee !’ and, pushing past the 
royal chair, Munaz attempted to 
seize the partida, who had sprung 
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forward to the supper-table. Before, 
however, the executioner could sus- 
pect or prevent the design of the 
desperate guerilla, the massive can- 
dlestick was overturned, and, at the 
same moment, every light upon the 
buffet was extinguished. A scene 
of indescribable confusion followed. 
Men swore,—women shrieked for 
help, while total darkness added to 
the terror of this unexpected occur- 
rence. A heavy fall and the crash- 
ing of 2 easement were heard; but 
minates elapsed ere the terrified 
domestics could comprehend what 
caused the alarm, and introduce fresh 
lights, and, when they did, never dida 
chamber present a contrast more fear- 
ful than that which the bridal banquets 
room exhibited. An apartment, just 
now the scene of revelry, displayed a 
wreck of all the festival’s matériel, 
while the lifeless body of the execu- 
tioner, stabbed to the heart in the 
late mélée, sweltered in a pool of 
blood, and, with open eyes, glared 
hideously at the terror-stricken com- 
pany. The grounds and gardens 
were searched : where were the des- 
perate homicide and his companion ? 
Gone! vanished like the fantastic 
figures which haunt the feverish 
slumbers of a maniac. 

The intrusive king, under escort 
of a regiment of dragoons, which had 
been despatched in the nick of time 
to save him, returned to the capital ; 
and next day Madrid rang with a 
hundred versions of the desperate at- 
tempt ; some ascribing it to the Em- 
pecinado, and others to different lead- 
ers of celebrity. The third morning, 
however, settled the doubtful ques- 
tion; for, at daylight, a placard, fast- 
ened by a bloody knife, was found 
affixed upon the palace-gate, express- 
ing the writer's ‘anxiety that the 
bride should have recovered from 
her alarm, and that his majesty es- 
caped cold!’ This audacious docu- 
ment was dated from one of the vil- 
lages in the Guadarama mountains, 
and bore the signature of 

THe Sartapor. 
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n the hall of the Caesars, at Aix-Chapelle, 
I At the feast of his coronation, 

King Rudolph carried his state right well, 
And each prince was there in his station. 
The dishes were served by the sage Palatine, 

Bohemia proffer'd the sparkling wine; 

And the Croosegrs all, the great Seven, 
Like the stars that circle the sun above, 
Round earth’s High Ruler in order move, 

As their service of state they render. 


And high around in the gallery there 
The crowds exulting abounded ; 
And over the trumpets’ brattling blare, 
Their joyous shouting sounded. 
For the season of woe and of warfare is past ; 
The blank of the Cesars is fill’d at last ; 
And Earth seeks her Judge no longer: 
No more is the spear the law of the land ; 
No more is the feeble and peaceful hand 
The helpless thrall of the stronger. 


And the Cesar, pleased, look’d round and said, 
As he raised the golden bowl, 

‘ The banquet is fair—it is nobly spread, 
And rejoices our royal soul ; 

But where is the Minstrel, the grace of the feast, 
Who can rouse and can ravish the heart of the guest 
With the thrilling and high-sounding measure ? 
Such use I have known and have loved from a boy, 
And what as a Knight was my care and my joy, 

As Cesar I need for my pleasure.’ 


And lo! in the circle of princes now 
Stands the Minstrel grave and sage, 
In his long talar, and his silver brow 
Ring’d round with the honours of age. 
* Sweet tones sleep in the golden strings, 
The lore of the Minne the poet brings, 
For the Best is his loftiest lay ; 
‘What is sweet to the sense, to the heart what is dear; 
But say, what is worthy the Casar’s ear 
Upon his crowning day ?” 
* Not mine on poet to lay control,’ 
Said the Cesar, with smiling word; 
‘ He lists to the hour as it sounds in his soul, 
To his bosom’s greater lord. 
And as in the welkin the storm-wind blows, 
Men know not whence it comes and goes, 
As the fount from its hidden deeps, 
So the minstrel’s song, from its secret source, 
Can touch the heart with mysterious force, 
And wake the great thought that sleeps.’ 


Then the strings are struck with a hand of flame, 
And the song peals loud and clear :— 
‘There rode to the valleys a knight of fame 
To hunt for the chamois deer : 
Him follow’'d his squire with weapons at need, 
And as he paced on his stately steed, 
And through a meadow went, 
He hears the silvery sound of a bell ; 
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And a priest came on — he might mark him well — 
With the Holy Sacrament. 

And the Count full reverent bares his head, 
And on earth his eyes lets fall, 

To adore, as knight devoutly bred, 
The Lord that saved us all. 

But, see! a stream runs rushing by, 

With the Giessbach’s waters swollen high, 
And hinders the travellers there ; 

And the priest the Sacrament lays down, 

And straight he will doff his sandal shoon, 
That over the brook he may fare. 

‘What meaneth this? said the Count with speed, 
Much wondering at the sight. 

‘Sir, I go to a dying man in his need, 
Who asks for the Holy Rite ; 

But when by the bridge I would hie me o’er, 

The Giessbach has torn it from the shore, 
Where the flood so fierce is pour’d : 

And so, that the sick man’s soul be assoil’d, 

Along the bank I have hither toil’d, 
And now I must wade the ford.’ 

He sets him upon his stately steed, 
He gives him the costly rein, 

That the sick may have relief of his need, 
Nor the priest bear the Host in vain. 

And he on the steed that bore his squire, 

Pursues the chase to his heart’s desire, 
While the priest goes his own track ; 

And next morn, with grateful greeting said, 

To the Count’s castle-gate by the bridle led, 
He brings the courser oe 

* Now God forbid, may the thing be far, 
That on any coming morn 

I should cross the steed, in chase or in war, 
That has my Saviour borne. 

If he may not remain thy proper fee, 

To the service of God devote be he, 
For to Him I freely gave ; 

Of whom both honour and goods till death, 

And body, and soul, and life, and breath, 
As a fief I hold and have. 

* Now may the Almighty, whom we adore, 
Who hears our prayers in Heaven, 

Bring you to honour for evermore, 
As honour to Him you have given. 

In knightly renown already you stand 

Through all the bounds of the Switzer land. 
And yours are six daughters fair : 

May these’—the voice as a prophet’s rings— 

‘ Bring into _ house six crowns of kings, 
To shine for ages there.’’ 

And musing, the Cesar sat in his place, 
And in ancient memories sought ; 

But when he looks in the Minstrel’s face, 
It flashes upon his thought. 

The Priest in that visage he quick descries, 

And to cover the tears that flood his eyes 
Is his purple mantle thrown ; 

And on the Cesar gazed all the throng, 

And they knew the Count of the Minstrel’s song, 
And the hand of Heaven they own. 


‘ Pacification’ in Treland. 
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HE suspension of the sitting of par- 
T liament, and the general quietude 
of political circles, leave us but little 
to remark upon in the Home affairs 
of the country. In the absence of 

resent events, the polemics of party 

ave chiefly been retrospective or 
prospective. 

The Church question has been for 
the moment set at rest, by proceed- 
ings more decisive, and even arbi- 
trary, than dignified. From the 
time when it became apparent that 
Lord John Russell was prepared to 
push the authority of the crown 
to extremity, and to disregard the 
remonstrances of so large and im- 
portant a portion of the Church, no 
doubt could reasonably be enter- 
tained as to the immediate result. 
The sanctity of constituted power 
adheres to it, even long after its 
moral or spiritual authority may 
have departed. But however suc- 
cessful may have been hitherto the 
premier’s assertion of the royal will, 
it must even with him be the subject 
of regret, that his triumph should 
have been purchased, perhaps so un- 
necessarily, at such a sacrifice. The 
proceedings which took place at the 
confirmation of Dr. Hampden trans- 
port us back, in imagination, two 
centuries, or more. All suggestions, 
prayers, and remonstrances, having 
failed to induce the premier to recon- 
sider his decision, there remained one 
final course. It was competent to 
offer objection at the confirmation 
itself: the law had provided all the 
necessary forms. Due proclamation 


having been made, and all opposers 
called upon, under pain, to appear 
and offer their opposition, a protest 
was tendered on behalf of certain 
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gentlemen; but they were at once 
told by the authorities that it could 
not be received! Unfortunately, the 
notoriety of the case had attracted 
spectators; and one of the most 
solemn ceremonials of the Church 
became the subject of undisguised 
ridicule. There were those among 
the people who cried out, that thus 
to cite opposers, and to refuse to hear 
their plaints, was a mockery and a 
farce. The plea of Lord J. Russell, 
that the danger of the Church, from 
internal dissension and external ag- 
gression, necessitated a closer alliance 
with the State, could scarcely have 
contemplated bringing the institution 
itself into disgrace in the eyes of lay- 
men. Unhappily, the mischief aris- 
ing from this melancholy struggle 
does not stop here. The violation of 
the law at the scene referred to 
seems to have been deemed so fla- 
grant, that the parties aggrieved ap- 
plied for and obtained a rule nisi for 
a mandamus to the venerable diocesan, 
the object of which is to nullify the 

roceedings at the confirmation. 
Thus, the choice made by Lord John 
Russell, under such untoward cir- 
cumstances, has only resulted in drag- 
ging the Church of England on the 
floor of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
there to tax the rival ingenuity of 
wrangling men of law! 

The Whigs, as a government, are 
suffering their usual ill-luck. Iil- 
luck is really the word to use; for, 
of late years, the most inveterate ene- 
mies of their poy admit, that ifthey 
are not entirely absolved from blame, 
they at least bear it in very respect- 
able company. As it has ever been 
with them, others have reaped all 
the honours of their policy, them- 
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selves the disgraces. The financial 
accounts published early in January 
resented a serious decrease in the 
most important branches of the re- 
venue. Deducting extraordinary 
items, there is a deficiency of consi- 
derably upwards ofa million on the 
ear, and of nearly 900,000/. on the 
ast quarter. Without analysing the 
accounts, we may refer to the two 
main branches, the Customs and the 
Excise. The decrease on the Cus- 
toms has been 295,000/. But this is 
on a comparison with last year, when 
700,000/. were received in duty on 
foreign corn. As this year there 
has been no such collection, it fol- 
lows that there must have been a 
eo increase in our imports. 
Vhether increased imports are a 
proof of increased prosperity is one of 
the problems the decision of which 
hangs on that of the free-trade ex- 
periment. Pro tanto, however, that 
there should have been no larger de- 
crease in the Customs is a good sign. 
Thedecrease in the Excise (800,0°9/.) 
tells, alas! a very different tale. It 
is the shadow of the late panic. It 
speaks of-stinted means, embarrass- 
ments, privation, ruin, among the 
classes which are the staff of the 
country. The only consolatory fea- 
ture in the affair is, that in the last 
— the tendency to still further 
ecrease seemed to have been ar- 
rested. ‘These revenue tables reflect 
with wonderful precision the state of 
the people. Have the advocates of 
direct taxation reflected upou the loss 
of so valuable a barometer ? 

Our neighbours across the Channel 
laugh much at us, for that, while we 
are thus*saddled with a loss on our 
revenue, and have only just emerged 
from a crisis which at one time threat- 
ened almost a national bankruptcy, 
we should choose just this time to 
clamour for a large and, as they 
think, unnecessary addition to our 
military expenses. Perhaps, had the 
alarm been sounded by any one less 
an authority than the Duke of Wel- 
lington, the English people might 
have reasoned in like manner. But 
any thing coming from such a quar- 
ter deserves consideration; and this 
the Duke's letter has received during 
the past month. The ministers have 
cleverly made use of the Duke’s au- 
thority to gain a point long desired, 
but avoided 4 from fear, by successive 
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governments—a partial and perma- 
nent increase of certain parts of our 
military force. Meanwhile, as no 
one could venture to speak lightly of 
an opinion given by the Duke, the 
Earl of Ellesmere has been made the 
butt ofsundry small wits, more loqua- 
cious than effective in their ridicule. 

On the eve of the renewed sitting 
of parliament it would be as hazard- 
ous as premature to discuss the posi- 
tion or the intentions of parties. The 
Whigs, if unlucky as financiers, are 
fortunate as politicians, in being able 
to hold power at the present time 
without a positive majority, without 
a definite scheme of policy, without 
any prestige in the country. Parties, 
in fact, are in so equivocal a state, 
that it is almost impossible to define 
their principles or anticipate their 
policy. The ‘ Country Party’ are 
said to have flung off both Lord 
George Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli as 
leaders, because those gentlemen cou- 
rageously acted up to their princi- 
ples by voting in favour of the Jews’ 
Emancipation-bill. A party ought 
to be strong in numbers and in talent 
to be able to dispense so abruptly 
with two such men. Ifthe Tories 
have thus abandoned their leader ; 
the Peelite section seem likely in 
turn to be abandoned by theirs. A 
story has been circulated, on good 
authority, to the effect that Sir Robert 
Peel made emphatically and sincerely 
a sort of nolo episcopar? declaration, 
that he prayed her majesty not again 
to command his services as minister. 
It is possible that Sir Robert Peel 
may have been, a year and a half 
ago, wearied and disgusted; but it is 
uot probable that he would be so 
pusillanimous as to shrink from his 
duty if his country called upon him. 
Those who put forward the rumour 
hope, perhaps, that it will have force 
enough to check Sir Robert’s possible 
desire for a return to office: at all 
events, it serves a party purpose, by 
helping to place the ex-premier ap- 
parently on the shelf. 


‘ PACIFICATION’ IN IRELAND. 

We would fain hope that there 
are some symptoms in Ireland of a 
moral reaction against the atrocious 
system of agrarian outrage and mur- 
der. A temporary check to actual 
crime has been afforded by the capi- 
tal convictions of assassins at Li- 
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merick and elsewhere, notwith- 
standing the attempts, of which 
the criminality is obscured by their 
absurdity, made by the rump par- 
liament of Conciliation Hall to exer- 
cise a system of terrorism over the 
judges. But we speak rather of a 
moral reaction. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the admirable letters of 
the English Roman Catholic noble- 
men, fortified as they were in their 
arguments and their moral weight 
by the very replies they elicited, 
have had their effect upon a large 

rtion of the Irish middle classes. 

ose who have travelled of late in 
Ireland speak of the gradual growth 
there of what might almost be called 
@ public opinion. It exists among 
Roman Catholic gentry, small farm- 
ers, merchants, and shopkeepers— 
classes who swelled O'Connell's train 
while he lived, either from enthusiasm 
or fear; but who are now disgusted 
with the wretched rabble of brainless 
demagogues who are striving to wield 
his sceptre. But there are some out- 
ward signs of improvement. Uni- 
versal horror at altar denunciations 
has produced individual shame or 
stimulated dormant principle. Dr. 
M‘Ennery, of Tralee, has set an ex- 
ample to his priestly brethren of 
what an address from the altar 
should be. He did not scruple, nor 
did some other priests before and after 
him, to tell the besotted people how 
much of their misery depends on their 
own wrong doing. He did not strive 
to set class against class, or to stimu- 
late the assassin ; but to reconcile, to 
point out mutual errors, and suggest 
mutual co-operation as a remedy. 
Would that more Dr. M‘Ennerys 
would spring up! Backed by a few 
such men as Mr. Holmes, whose 
manly speech on behalf of his bro- 
ther has extorted admiration through- 
out an they might settle the 
great Irish question now and for 
evermore. 

Perhaps a better prospect of the 
ultimate settlement of Irish affairs is 
afforded by the disunion prevalent 
in the camps of the two sections of the 
Repeal party. Conciliation Hall no 
— affords the temptations it did 
to the cupidity of adventurers. It is 
with difficulty, and only by forced 
contributions, that the funds can be 
a up to the point at which they 
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Add to this, many who were willi 
enough to submit to the dictation of 
O'Connell revolt against the assump- 
tion of power by his successors. Thus, 
diminished supplies and petty jea- 
lousies combine to detach from the 
Association many of its most con- 
spicuous members. Some are at 
open warfare with their former allies, 
and the public are every now and 
then edified by some most racy and 
characteristic specimens of Irish gen- 
tility in a belligerent state. On the 
other hand, the band of fiery but 
gifted zealots, who have constituted 
Confederation Hall, are not the less 
divided among themselves. It is so 
far honourable to them, that their 
differences appear to have some prin- 
ciple for their foundation. In the 
degraded state of Irish Liberalism, 
men who seem to be sincere, and to 
be prepared to make sacrifices for 
their opinions, stand out advantage- 
ously from the rest, however mis- 
taken may be their views, or what- 
ever may be their deficiencies of 
judgment. By the secession of Mr. 
Meagher, Confederation Hall has lost 
one of its ablest, most eloquent, and 
most dangerous members. The ob- 
livious candour with which he pro- 
claims his ardent desire for civil war 
is, to say the least, amusing. Yet, 
notwithstanding the mutual weak- 
ness of the two rival sections of the 
Repeal party, their jealousies forbid 
anunion. Overtures made for a re- 
conciliation on behalf of Concilia- 
tion Hall were rejected by Mr. Smith 
O’Brien with sovereign contempt, 
unless the O’Connells would re- 
model the Association on the princi- 
ples of the Confederates. The longer 
they are disunited, the better chance 
has the government of carrying salu- 
tary reform, and putting down dis- 
order. 


FRANCE—PROSPECTS OF M. GUIZOT’S 
ADMINISTRATION. 

The political campaign has com- 
menced in France. If M. Guizot’s 
government seemed in a tottering 
condition a month ago, the events of 
the last few weeks have not con- 
tributed to its consolidation. If a 
compact majority, however, could 
give a minister power in a country 
ike France, M. Guizot ought to pos- 
sess a strong guarantee of his long 
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tenure of office; for when the 
Chambers a on the 29th ult., 
nothing could be superficially more 


enco than the aspect of his 
phalanx of supporters. Nor were 


other good omens wanting. The 
mew year commenced with a fortu- 
nate event for France. The long- 
sought-for end of the military ope- 
rations in Algeria was suddenly at- 
tained. Abdel Kader, whom the 
French had at last almost despaired 
of taking, delivered himself up to the 
Duc d’Aumale, relying on his princely 
honour, in the belief ‘ that the son of 
a great king like the King of the 
French would not break his word.’ 
The condition of his surrender was 
that he should be sent either to 
Alexandria or to St. Jean d’Acre. 
This humiliation of so formidable an 
enemy would alone, in ordinary times, 
have inaugurated with éclat M. Gui- 
zot’s annual appearance before the 
Chambers. 

But a fatality hangs over this once 
honoured statesman. Whether he 
is coerced by a superior influence, or 
whether it is from preference that he 
pursues his tortuous course, every 
act in which he exhibits himself to 
the world tends to the demolition of 
his once high and pure political fame. 
As though he had been at the head 
of the strongest government in the 
world, he commences by flinging 
down the gauntlet unnecessarily to 
his opponents. M. Guizot has, or 
affects to have, a horror of the Re- 
form movement in France. It is 
natural to a man of his caste that he 
should fear a transfer of electoral 
sages from a manageable few to the 

corruptible many. But, more 
probably, his dislike of the movement 
arises from its being made a cheval de 
bataille by his political rivals. Whe- 
ther or no, he has provoked animosity 
in opote who, at present, have de- 
rived their chief importance from his 
hostility. By introducing the words 
* blind and hostile passions,’ in refer- 
ence to an agitation perfectly legiti- 
mate, he has given that party at once 
a strong motive and a political 
weight. Stormy discussions in the 
Chamber of Deputies have sufficiently 
shewn what are the feelings of the 
Liberals, although the government, 
by the force of its majority, was able 
eee an amendment being car- 
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Next came the case of Abdel 
Kader. His conditional surrender 
would in any other country have 
been at once accepted. Any other 
nation would have scorned to break 
faith, or even to palter, with a fallen 
man. But the me government 
have —— the love of triumph, 
and the desire to consummate their 
victory, to the preservation of the 
national honour. Simultaneously 
with the news of the surrender, came 
the news of the brave chieftain’s ar- 
rival at Toulon. There was but one 
thing to do. If the Duc d’Aumale 
had made arash promise, still that pro- 
mise ought to have been kept. What 
statesman in England would stand 
up before parliament and say, that 
the national honour must be made 
second to the national interest? Yet 
such, in fact, has been the conduct of 
M. Guizot. So far from keepin 
faith with Abdel Kader, the Frenc 
government have pursued towards 
him a most unworthy policy. They 
wished to irritate him into a volun- 
tary surrender to the clemency of the 
king. Imagine the brave man who 
has foiled for so long the military 
power of the French nation, treated 
like a common criminal— marched 
to Fort Lamalgue, in the midst of 
pelting rain, separated from his fol- 
lowers, lodged and fed like the com- 
monest prisoner! It is not denied 
that these chosen attendants of Abdel 
Kader had no other bed than common 
straw. What is the personal treat- 
ment of Abdel Kader has not yet 
transpired ; but it is fair to presume 
that no efforts would be spared to 
worry him into the desired appeal. 
Because, if he held to the compact, 
and the government refused to ra- 
tify it, the honour of the Duc 
d’Aumale would be tarnished, and he 
could not, with dignity or advantage, 
remain governor-general. It is con- 
fidently asserted that this Machiavel- 
lian policy has succeeded, and that, 
ultimately, Abdel Kader will be de- 
tained in France. On the other hand, 
let us in justice say, that the military 
men who have spoken in either house 
on the subject have demanded the 
conservation, at all risks, of the na- 
tional honour. Among them the 
son of Marshal Ney has nobly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

. Guizot’s conduct on the Swiss 
question has helped to swell the 
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general disapproval of his policy. He 
forgets the important part — by 
the press, and the principle of pub 
licity, in modern politics. The old 
diplomacy of intrigue and double- 
faced policy required mystery and 
uncontrolled power. ‘The various 
manceuvres could be carried on in 
secrecy, and when the time came the 
blow could be struck on the instant. 
So that kings were satisfied, that was 
enough for ministers. M. Guizot’s 
mistake is to act on the same system, 
with inquiry and exposure ever im- 

nding over him. He forgets that 

e cannot serve both king and people. 
Hence his unaccountable contradic- 
tions. What he ordains in the closet 
he must contradict or contravene in 
the senate. The shuffling paragraph 
introduced in the king’s speech on 
the Swiss question, and the manner 
in which M. Guizot backed out of 
his written declarations when speak- 
ing on the subject in the Chamber, 
have damaged his reputation much. 
Men begin to doubt not merely his 
integrity but his ability. How can 
such a man submit to be made such 
a tool ? 

Last, but not least, in the catalogue 
of M. Guizot’s errors, is one which 
has scandalised Europe. The Affaire 
Petit has damaged him irrecoverably. 
This statesman began public life as 
a Puritan: in his own conduct he 
has maintained this character. But 
we find him now in the position of 
a conniver at, if not an apologist for, 
a corrupt system, by which offices 
under government are sold with the 
full knowledge of the heads of du- 
reauxr. We must do justice to M. 
Guizot. It is possible that he may 
not personally have been cognisant 
to the sale which was effected in his 
own bureau: it is possible, also, that 
M. Thiers, Count Molé, and others, 
when they got up and denied all know- 
ledge of the existence of such prac- 
tices while they were in office, may 
have acted hypocritically in order 
to damage a political rival. 

Further, it must be admitted that 
the practices complained of have ex- 
isted under successive governments ; 
and that, from their never having 
been put down, they have acquired 
a sort of sanction. The culpabi- 
lity of M. Guizot consists in his 
having allowed these practices to go 
on, when, by his. subsequent declara- 
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tion, we find that he wholly disap- 
proved of them. It would be harsh 
to regard him only as the passive 
witness of a corrupt system. We 
must also remember that he finds a 
certain system in existence—that in 
France — corruption exists to 
a frightful extent—that it would re- 
quire a Hercules, indeed, to cleanse 
such an accumulation of moral base- 
ness—and that, whatever M. Guizot 
may himself have thought on the 
subject, his duty was to carry on the 
government. ‘The strongest charge 
made against M. Guizot is, that he 
was wanting in moral courage. But 
in Paris very different feelings have 
been aroused by this event. To say 
that any national abhorrence of 
this corrupt system had been ex- 
pressed, would be to assume the ex- 
istence of principles of public honour 
which do not prevail in France. But 
the affair has been seized on with a 
rancorous avidity by the rivals of 
the prime minister, in order still 
further to damage his tottering ad- 
ministration. 

With all these difficulties and 
drawbacks, M. Guizot, it will be 
seen, commences his parliamentary 
campaign under no very favourable 
auspices. There are rumours that 
he will resign; but although such 
an event might not create surprise, 
there does not at present appear to 
be any solid foundation for the ru- 
mours. 

The death of Madame Adelaide, 
the sister of the King of the French, 
which took place on the last day of 
December, was an event of great im- 
portance. The rare and admirable 
character of that princess had created 
on her behalf an European interest. 
It was believed that Louis Philippe 
availed himself of her counsels with 
advantage. Her death was not only 
deplored as a calamity, but it raised 
a question as to its probable effect 
upon the health of the king. During 
a great part of the past month, Paris 
has been full of rumours of his ma- 
jesty being seriously ill. The mys- 
tery kept up on the subject gave 
every gossip an opportunity to in- 
vent; and the funds rose and fell 
from day to day, and from hour to 
hour, in a very alarming manner. So 
strong was the opinion that some- 
thing was the matter, that even 
when the minister publicly declared 
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that there was no foundation for the 
rumour, he was not believed. The 
king received a deputation of peers 
with an address of condolence, 
after these rumours had been for 
some time prevalent. There was 
nothing observable that confirmed 
them; but, on the other hand, it 
seems probable that his majesty is 
beginning to suffer the inroads which 
age and such a life would naturall 
make upon his constitution. It is 
stated, however, on what is usually 
good authority, that he no longer 
enjoys the faculty of sleeping at will, 
and that he has been of late subject 
to frequent irritability. 

We noticed last month the ru- 
mour that the king meant to abdi- 
cate in favour of the Duc de Ne- 
mours. Another rumour, which is 
equally the subject of gossip in the 
political circles of Paris, is, that a 
struggle is going on in the king’s 
family for the regency; that the 
Duchess of Orleans, favoured by M. 
Thiers, and the other elements of 
the growing opposition, wishes to 
obtain the regency till her son shall 
ascend the throne. It is further sur- 
mised that Louis Philippe, fearing 
future troubles from the anger of 
the people, who have been disap- 

inted of all they expected from the 
ast revolution, would prefer to see 
rival — passions enlisted in a 
struggle between two members of his 
own family, for a legitimate object, 
than that any agitation hereafter of 
the French people should be anti- 
dynastic. Those reformers who wish 
to obtain reform without paying for 
it the penalty of another revolution, 
might be ees to hope that a 
regent, owing her power to the Libe- 

s, would concede much to their 
wishes. The king’s intentions, of 
course, are his own secret ; but there 
seems to be little doubt that the name 
of the Duchess of Orleans is used by 
men who desire to see a regent other 
than the Duc de Nemours. 

The Reform movement in France 
is differently regarded by different 
persons; but by the ministerial party 
it has hitherto been treated much as 
the movements of the Anti-Corn-law 

e were treated in England 
until their organisation became for- 
midable. Not long since, however, 
M. Guizot began to perceive that 
there was danger in the distance from 
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the Reform meetings. More espe- 
“ony 4 he grew alarmed at them when 
he found them tolerated, and, in a 
negative sense, patronised by M. Du- 
chatel. A large portion of the Con- 
servative party begin to admit that 
the concession of reform may avert 
a demand for revolution; and this 
opinion has of late transpired in 
Paris. It has produced a singular 
result. The committee for the Re- 
form banquet in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Paris, the holding 
of which was forbidden by the police, 
publicly intimated that the banquet 
will be held notwithstanding. This 
was a bold and significant step. 

The tone of the Opposition in the 
French Chambers has grown daily 
more bold, and coupling their in- 
creased activity with the resolution 
of the banquet committee, we are in- 
clined to agree in the opinion enter- 
tained by reflecting Englishmen re- 
sident in Paris, that there is in fact 
no real reform party in France, 
though the natural wishes of the 
people are made the stalking-horse 
of a faction. 


PROGRESS OF THE ITALIAN STRUGGLE 


The Italian question still absorbs 
much interest. The conditions are 
mainly the same as they were at the 
close of the last month, but the in- 
terest gradually grows more intense 
as a dénoiiment to the drama ap- 
pears more nearly at hand. The 
population throughout Italy are in a 
state of great excitement. Hatred 
of Austria is the prime spring of the 
agitation, which ~ for its aim the 
establishment of Italian unity and 
of liberal institutions. At some places 
serious disturbances have occurred. 
At Milan, in a tumult, which ended 
in an encounter between the people 
and some of the Austrian troops, a 
considerable number of persons were 
killed and wounded. Similar scenes, 
more or less fatal in their results, 
have occurred elsewhere; but the 
most important feature of Italian 
politics at the present moment, is the 
universality of the national feeling 
throughout the Peninsula. The peo- 
ple have endeavoured to act, in some 
places, upon O'Connell's principle of 
passive resistance. They abandon 
smoking in order to injure the Aus- 
trian revenue; and the fairer portion 
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of the population, with one consent, 
refuse to receive Austrian officers in 
their houses, or to allow the slightest 
advances from them. In fact, every 
means are resorted to for the pur- 
of shewing the national hatred. 
he people strive to avoid actual 
collision with the troops, who, again, 
are said to do their utmost to pro- 
voke them. The hot blood of the 
Italians is not proof against these ex- 
citing influences, and hence the col- 
lisions which have taken place. 

Of course the Austrian govern- 
ment are not idle spectators of these 
events. They have increased enor- 
mously their military force, and are 
prepared for a general conflict when- 
ever that event shall be inevitable. 
On the other hand, the Pope still 
continues to be idolised by the peo- 
ple, who look up to him as their 
spiritual leader in the approaching 
struggle. What his ulterior designs 
are he has not at present avowed, 
but all his public acts have but one 
tendency. Side by side with the 
Pope stands the King of Sardinia. 
He does not rely on spiritual influence 
alone. At present, all his acts in- 
dicate a remarkable prudence and 
judgment, while he shews no symp- 
toms of relaxing his liberal policy, or 
of refusing the proffered post of po- 
litical, and, if necessary, military 
leader of the Italian Liberals. Ona 
recent occasion, a deputation from 
Genoa waited upon him, praying for 
the dismissal of the Jesuits and the 
establishment of a national guard. 
This deputation he refused to re- 
ceive, because they had no legitimate 
authority. But, almost at the same 
moment, he carried into effect some 
most valuable internal reforms in 
his kingdom, and very shortly after 
took the important step of adding 
upwards of 25,000 men to his mili- 
tary force. This looks like a deter- 
mination to be prepared for the 
worst. The progress of the drama 
appears at present to be arrested, 
because England has not yet avowed 
the part she means to take. Lord 
Palmerston, by preserving a myste- 
rious reserve, constitutes himeclf the 
centre of interest, and a most import- 
ant personage. It is stated, however, 
that he has demanded from Prince 
Metternich explanations as to the 
concentration of so large a force upon 
the Italian frontier. M. Guizot is 
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embarrassed as to the course which 
he shall pursue. It is probable that 
personally, as well as in his capacity 
of statesman, he has no great predi- 
lection for the Italian Liberals. But 
he knows well that the chivalrous 
French nation would never submit 
to be made participators in an anti- 
liberal movement in Italy. On the 
other hand, however, M. Guizot is 
fettered by his vassalage to the dy- 
nastic interests of the King of the 
French ; and he thinks that he can- 
not afford to throw away Austria. 
Thus he is in a dilemma from which 
there appears no present prospect of 
escape, unless he should terminate 
this and his other troubles at the 
same time by a resignation of his 
office. The position of Italy at the 
present moment hazards that great 
aim of all modern statesmen—the 
preservation of peace. It is probable 
that all nations will be prepared to 
make great sacrifices to secure this 
object, and that Lord Palmerston 
will have a splendid field for that 
great delight and glory of his official 
life—despatch-writing. 

All doubt as to the sincerity of the 
Pope as a liberal sovereign is set at « 
rest. Whatever may be the result 
of the movement he has headed, it 
was necessary to the completeness of 
his position that he should, first, in 
his own states, give guarantees of 
future good government. He has 
gone as far as circumstances permit- 
ted: he has adopted as much of Con- 
stitutionalism as was consistent with 
the theory on which his states are 
governed. The essence is attained, 
though the form is not assumed. 
The establishment of a national 
guard was followed up by the organ- 
isation of a Council of State, and of 
a municipal system for Rome. By 
a motu proprio dated on the 29th 
of December, the Pope has finally 
established a Council of Ministers. 
So far there is not much of the ex- 
ternal form of modern Constitution- 
alism. Such a mode of government 
would, indeed, be found ill adapted 
to the existing state of things. But 
on the other hand, the Pope has an- 
ticipated the probable results of that 
mode of government by voluntarily 
lessening the direct influence of the 
clergy in the government. The 
former system gave them a monopoly 
which might have been consistent 
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with both the theory and the practice 
of government in the Papal states, 
so long as the Pope played an inferior 
part, or no part at all, in European 
politics; but now that he seems de- 
termined to revive, in another form, 
the old struggle between Pope and 
Emperor — between Italy and Ger- 
many—there must be more of secular 
and less of clerical in the matériel of 
his administration. 

By introducing more laymen into 
the government he at once strengthens 
his power and consolidates his popu- 
larity ; while, at the same time, by 
retaining in spiritual hands the chief 
power, he avoids that compromise of 
principle which might have furnished 
adverse arguments to the discontented 
portion of his clergy. By the new 
decree, the Secretary of State, who is 
also Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
President of the Council, must be a 
cardinal; but the ministers of Public 
Instruction, of War, of Justice, of 
Police, of the Interior, of Finance, of 
Agriculture and Industry, and of 
Public Works, may be laymen. This 
arrangement is sufficiently elastic to 
allow the Pope, should he see reason, 
to fill any of those offices by clerical 
pow. There is good reason to 

elieve, too, that, at no very distant 
pon this arrangement will be fol- 
owed up by the separation of the 
ecclesiastical from the civil functions 
of the Secretary of State, and that 
the former will be confided to a 
minister specially appointed for the 
purpose. The whole of the Pope's 
proceedings appear to have been re- 
gulated by wisdom. Although na- 
-turally of an enthusiastic temper, he 
has trained his enthusiasm to the 
pace of prudence. The appearance 
of this last decree has finally ap- 
peased alarms in the public mind, 
carefully fostered by hostile in- 
triguers, that the Pope was not 
sincere to the extent that his subjects 
wished, and that he would shrink 
from allowing any organic changes 
in the government of his own states, 
however boldly he might seem to 
head the liberal movement in Italy, 
in order to further both the spiritual 
and temporal interests of the Papacy. 

Naples and the ‘Two Sicilies were 
calculated on by Austria as effectual 
allies, in the event of the struggle 
taking a warlike shape. They were 
to attack the Italian Liberals from 
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the rear, while the Austrians would 
attack them in front. But the last 
few days have thrown a new light 
upon this question. If the accounts 
which have reached England are 
correct, there has been, not as before, 
a partial, but a general, and, for the 
time, a successful insurrection in 
Sicily. All the facts ascertained 
imply that this insurrection had 
been long organised, and that the 
very day on which it was to occur 
had been previously fixed upon. The 
conduct of the insurgents appears to 
have been more moderate than might 
have been anticipated. There was 
none of that rancour or ferocity 
which characterises sudden outbreaks. 
The news of the insurrection in 
Sicily was immediately followed by 
a rumour of a similar event having 
taken place in Naples itself. The 
king appears fully to have sustained 
his character on the occasion. It 
would seem, that the news so agitated 
him that he required to be bled. He 
shewed no symptoms of yielding, 
but, on the contrary, immediately 
despatched troops to the scene of 
disturbance. It has been stated, that 
the crown-prince, acting on the 
policy pursued by noble families in 
times of civil war, took the popular 
side, so far as to urge on his father to 
grant some of the reforms demanded 
by the people, and that he had been 
_— under arrest by his father for 

aving so done. Ifthe King of Na- 
ples were not the straightforward, 
single-minded character he is, one 
might be tempted to suspect that this 
was a little family quarrel, got up to 
make sure of the crown, whatever 
may be the result of the movement 


preparing in Italy. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The great powers of Europe, or 
rather let us say, the chief diplomat- 
ists, are evidently annoyed beyond 
measure at the early settlement of 
the Swiss question. ov had cal- 
culated upon a glorious harvest of 
notes and protocols. Just in this way 
you will sometimes see, when two 
parties in a street disturbance have 
settled it between themselves, the 
crowd consider themselves defrauded 
of their natural rights, and the police- 
men shew a determined disposition to 
take somebody, at least, into custody. 
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While the press and the people of 
Europe were alike felicitating them- 
selves that the threatened civil war in 
Switzerland should have terminated 
ere yet its worst evils had been engen- 
dered, the men of protocols and cou- 
riers were weeping over their lost 
battle-field. Poor M. Guizot was 
most to be pitied of all. Apparently 
pledged, either to himself or to some 
igher power, to intermeddle, per fas 
aut nefas, in the affairs of Switzer- 
land, he pursued his object with an 
imbecile tenacity and a fruitless in- 
genuity. He looked about to all 
points of the compass for a wind that 
should raise the storm; but every 
new pretext failed like the previous 
one. Wherever he has laid his com- 
bustibles, or even succeeded in rais- 
ing a partial flame, there has stood 
Lord Palmerston, with an ample sup- 
ply of cold water to put out the nas- 
cent efforts of the incendiary. True, 
the noble lord has made large sacri- 
fices of an article in which he is not 
too rich. He has not allowed any 
husbandry of his consistency to stand 
in the way of the success of his po- 
licy. He has blown the trumpet of 
war, or at least raised the flag of in- 
tervention, in one country, while in 
another he has piped melodious] 
to harmony and peace. But oon 
license is allowed in practice to the 
minister who is for the time being 
the trustee of the national honour 
and interests; and the English people 
will not much dispute with Lord Pal- 
merston as to the modus operandi, 
provided he at last succeeds in the 
great national object —that of pre- 
serving peace. M. Guizot’s last at- 
tempt to embroil the peace of Europe 
on the Swiss question has hitherto 
been as unsuccessful as his former 
ones. Either the representatives of 
Prussia and Austria persuaded M. 
Guizot, or he persuaded them, or 
they mutually persuaded each other, 
with conseataneous alacrity, to sign 
and send a note to the Swiss Diet, 
which would, if not counteracted, 
have effectually ensured the desired 
confusion. M. Guizot’s ambitious no- 
tion appears to have been to isolate 
England from European diplomacy, 
as France was isolated some few 
years ago on the Syrian question. 
As Lord Palmerston would not be a 
party to negotiations artfully de- 
signed to disturb the general peace, 
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M. Guizot thought to leave him 
alone in his sulkiness and glory. 

But Lord Palmerston, with all his 
faults, has the true British spirit, and 
all M. Guizot’s shiftings and clever 
manceuvrings are lost upon him. If 
he sees that one move must fail, in- 
stantly he organizes another, regard- 
less whether the same principle be 
strictly involved in each. The note 
above referred to lays it down as a 
proposition, that the Swiss Pact can 
only be reformed with the consent of 
the whole of the Cantons, and that 
unless the separate sovereignty of the 
individual Cantons be preserved, the 
guarantees of the treaties of 1814 
and 1815 will no longer be in force. 
And then a hint is thrown out, as 
though Austria, Prussia, and France 
would, in the event of a contrary 
course being acted upon, interfere. 
Whether this view be justifiable or 
not, it is at least artfully conceived. 
Lord Palmerston has put a bold face 
upon the matter. With a convenient 
obliviousness of former proceedings 
and avowals he has laid it down, 
that so long as Switzerland keeps her 
affairs to herself, the great powers 
have no right to interfere. He 
claims for the Swiss the right of re- 
modelling their government in what- 
ever way they choose, so that it be 
not one which endangers, hereafter, 
the general peace; and the virtual 
effect. of his despatch is to support 
the Diet in its recent proceedings. 
Contemporaneously, however, with 
this policy, the British Government, 
through its representative, has, in 
the strongest terms, urged on the 
Diet moderation towards the con- 
quered Sonderbund; and, if recent 
accounts are to be believed, the Diet 
is not indisposed to accept this whole- 
some advice: although, on the other 
hand, it seems determined to resist 
unjustifiable dictation on the part of 
the great powers; for it has threat- 
ened, in case of not being left alone, 
to march 20,000 troops into Lom- 
bardy. This last idea has a pecu- 
liar interest for Austria at the pre- 
sent moment. M. Guizot retaliated 
upon Lord Pa'merston, by quoting 
in the Chamber a despatch of the 
noble lord in 1832, in which he ex- 
pressed, in unequivocal terms, opi- 
nions as to a revision of the Swiss 
compact, in direct opposition to those 
avowed, in order to suit the present 
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urpose. And so the matter at pre- 
saa rests. Whether this charge 
against Lord Palmerston of incon- 
sistency be well founded or not, 
appears to be but a secondary con- 
sideration; because, if we rightly un- 
derstand the character of that states- 
man, he would not value consistency 
if it implied that he must always 
hold the same opinions, even though 
the conditions of the case were 
changed. 


SPAIN— ESPARTERO AND SALAMANCA, 


A national atonement has been 
made in Spain. Espartero has been 
greeted on his return, although 
striving to avoid all public demon- 
strations, with the utmost joy and 
affection by the people, and with high 
consideration and respect by the 
queen, and by his own political and 
military rivals. The reception of the 
long-exiled Regent, on his return to 
Madrid, will furnish the materials for 
a new chapter in the Romance of His- 
tory. Wherever he has gone he has 
been followed and greeted by grateful 
and sympathising thousands. The 
most remarkable feature in these 
scenes has been the universal sentiment 
of forbearance. In doing homage to 
their friend and idol, the people have 
abstained from all violent or noisy 
demonstrations. A magnanimous re- 
serve protected him from the jea- 
lousy of authority. Silence, speakin 
in a deep, moral voice, expre 
more eloquently, more emphatically, 
than shouts of welcome, the feelings 
of those vast multitudes. His praises, 
his rewards, so long withheld, were 
spoken by gushing eyes and respect- 
ful salutations. While the people 
desired, in the warmth of their 
hearts, to do him honour, and to 
render him justice, they would not 
compromise him by more natural 
tributes of their regard. Their self- 
restraint was the most noble asser- 
tion of his own past moderation. A 
more glorious triumph was thus pre- 
pared for him, than could have been 
the most magnificent ovation of royal 
or military honours. His reception 
in the Senate was equally character- 
istic of the native and ineradicable 
dignity of the Spanish people ; and 
that Narvaez should have seemed 
for a moment hurt, that it was not 
to himself that Espartero first of- 
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the hand of cordial friendship in the 
chamber, ought to be regarded as a 
good augury for the future of 
Spain. Rumours of changes of 
ministry are so common in Spain, 
that it is needless to do more than 
allude to their recurrence. The pro- 
cess against Salamanca, after occu- 
pying the public attention for some 
weeks, has received a sudden check. 
His threat to make reprisals has had 
its effect ; and those who would not 
scruple to sacrifice him to political 
hatreds, fear to afford materials for 
their own punishment from the reve- 
lations which he threatens to make. 

The scene in the chamber, when 
Salamanca rose to defend himself, 
was also dramatic and romantic. 
That a man who has played such a 
part in Spanish affairs should have 
provoked the most bitter enmities, 
was to be expected. But that, when 
he fainted on the floor of the cham- 
ber, while in the very act of de- 
nouncing his ‘calumniators’ with a 
frantic vehemence that looked like 
the inspiration of innocence, the first 
who rushed to his help were the 
very men on whom he was retaliat- 
ing, would lead to the hope, that 
civil wars and proscriptions, though 
carried to an extent for which in 
modern history there is no parallel, 
have not yet entirely destroyed those 
high and noble qualities in the 
Spanish nation, which at one period /, 
rendered a Spaniard the model for 
the gentlemen of Europe. 


HOW ENGLAND PROTECTS THE 
PORTUGUESE. 

In Portugal, the queen continues, 
with marvellous consistency, to break 
faith with her people. All the re- 
sults expected from the late interven- 
tion in her behalf are wanting. The 
court is accumulating political sins 
with rapidity and boldness. It is 
almost certain that the Cabrals will 
be firmly maintained in power, not- 
withstanding their unpopularity with 
the Portuguese people; and that every 
guarantee of constitutional liberty in 
Portugal will be withdrawn. ‘he 
only fact worth noticing is, that when 
the queen opened the Cortes in per- 
son on the 2d instant, the British 
minister absented himself. The ships 
of the British squadron were not 
dressed, nor were the usual salutes 
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fired on the occasion. Thus it always 
is with England. Her anxiety to 
preserve peace is so notorious, that 
unprincipled politicians take advan- 
tage of her prudence to steal all the 
advantages they might have gained 
by war. We intervene in Portugal 
to put down the Constitutional party, 
upon the condition that their rights 
shall be respected. No sooner are 
they disarmed, than those rights are 
dead. and we, in our almost prud- 
ish horror of war, find ourselves 
paralysed, and we cannot take active 
steps to vindicate our insulted ho- 
nour. We are powerful in counsel, 
but powerless to protect those who 
accept our advice. When shall we 
cease to oscillate between two prin- 
ciples ? When shall we resolve either 
boldly to intervene or firmly to ab- 
stain? Lord Palmerston, at the pre- 
sent moment, stands in- an absurd 
position, because he will not adopt 
one or the other of these two courses 
of action. In Greece he intermed- 
dles; in Switzerland, with a Puri- 
tanical affectation, he forbids inter- 
vention. Is it not natural, when the 
French see such opposite principles 
acted upon at the same time by the 
same man, that they should charge 
him, throughout his policy, with no 
higher motive than an undiscrimi- 
nating hostility to France ? 


- o_o: 


GREECE. 


That indiscreet young sovereign, 
and obstinate as indiscreet, King 
Otho of Greece, has at last settled 
the dispute with the Porte, into which 
he had been led by his own rude- 
ness and injustice. A letter has been 
written by the Greek government 
expressive of regret at the affair 
which took place a year ago, and in- 
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timates to the Porte, that its envo 
will be received in future with all 
due honours. The sultan, on the 
other hand, has ratified this ‘making 
up,’ by writing a letter to the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers at his 
court,,informing them that the feel- 
ings of his sublimity are entirely sa- 
tistied, and his royal wrath appeased. 

The young king having thusemerg- 
ed from one dilemma has hastened to 
involve himself in another. He has 
been giving incontestable proofs of 
his origin. He is determined that 
his power shall not be weakened, if a 
coup d’ état, or a flagrant violation of 
the constitution, can secure it. Hav- 
ing a majority against him in the 
upper chamber, and being deter- 
mined to have the powers of govern- 
ment at his command, he has taken 
the bold step of creating, by one 
fiat, a sufficient number of senators 
to turn the balance in his favour. 
He has exceeded the powers given 
him by the constitution, to the ex- 
tent of creating thirty-five senators 
above the number allowed to him. 
He then applied to the Chamber of 
Deputies for a ratification of this 
illegal act. The Chamber, as might 
have been expected, from the man- 
ner in which it was elected, im- 
mediately granted the desired abso- 
lution by seventy voices against two. 

All the arbitrary acts of the Greek 
government, past, present, and to 
come, have furnished Lord Palmer- 
ston, in his character of Mentor to 
the nursing sovereigns of Europe, 
with the opportunity to read a very 
severe lecture to the King of Greece 
and his councillors. The noble lord 
was less iogical, and more angry than 
usual, in his despatch ; and some of 
his best friends have pronounced it 
to have been imprudent. 





